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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
MARCH-APRIL, 1936 


THE ROLE OF THE SMALLER POWERS 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS TO-DAY. 


By Cart J. HAMBRO 


A GREAT many people, and especially, I think, the nationals 
of the smaller countries, have had a feeling during the last few 
months that the handling of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute has for 
the first time given the League of Nations an opportunity of 
developing into a serious political instrument, and that, indeed, 
an important stage has been reached in its existence. 

The whole of the procedure followed by the League in the 
present conflict is proof of a real measure of international co- 
operation, unparalleled in its previous history. The attitude 
adopted at Geneva has not been due to the influence of a single 
State or a single statesman; it has been more in the interests of 
the smaller nations than of the Great Powers) since it is unlikely 
that a small nation will often break the Covenant by attacking a 
Great Power, though it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that some Great Power may one day do so by attacking, or by 
executing comprehensive police measures against, one of the minor 
States Members of the League. Whatever criticism may be 
levelled at the delegates who meet in Geneva, it would hardly be 
fair to refuse the average delegate one talent—\a talent for distrust. 
The majority are not entirely naive and simple-minded, and there 
has never been a danger that the League would be rushed into 
action on the spur of the moment, influenced by some great orator 
or a great country. The danger has been that it might be im- 
possible to move the League to action at all, and to my mind the 

1 Address given at Chatham House on December roth, 1935, with the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Lytton, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., in the Chair. 


Note by the Author: I had not thought that the more or less improvised 
address I athe honour to deliver to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs would be printed. It needed revision, condensation and rewriting to be 
more like what I wanted it to be; and, in the light of recent developments in the 
international field, certain remarks ought to have been altered. The Editorial 
Board of International Affairs, however, want to print my address now, and, as 
political work at home and in Geneva has taken all my time, I am forced to leave 
the address as it stands, with my apologies to the reader.—C. J. H. 
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mere fact that some fifty nations have united as they have done, in 
many cases against their material interests, is in itself of very great 
importance. The main point, not only for the League but also 
for the progress of international relationship, was that the League 
should act as it was in honour bound to act. Whether its action 
proved a success or a failure was to a certain extent secondary at 
that moment. 

It would have been impossible, however, to take action if 
only the Great Powers had been represented.at Geneva. What 
made it possible to act and at the same timé to prevent a con- 
flagration between the Great Powers was the fact that all the small 
Powers were there, and that it was possible to appraise what was 
happening against a moral background and not only in the light 
of political and material interests. \By the same token, as the 
recent decisions taken by the League were only made possible by 
the presence and co-operation of the small nations, so it will be 
absolutely impossible to end the conflict without their co-operation. 

It is a commonplace that in international work the personality 
of the individuals concerned is an important factor. I do not 
think it is immodest to say that, although some nations are far 
greater than other nations and have larger populations, it does not 
always follow that the individuals representing them can be 
measured in the same way. We from the small States, as a rule, 
come to Geneva, or to any international conference, in the hope 
that the representatives of the great nations will be found to be 
proportionately greater than the delegates from our own countries ; 
but that hope is not always fulfilled. \ In every field of activity in 
which the work of the League has been attended with success 
during the last fifteen years, that success has been due to in- 
dividuals and personalities and not to political prestige. \. Wherever 
the League’s work has been carried out by those who are some- 
times called ‘“‘ experts’’ (and my impression is that in Geneva 
every man and woman who is not a diplomat is called an expert), 
wherever it is left to those who do not represent the national 
feeling of international distrust, it has been possible to achieve 
results, sometimes very great results. If one thinks of the work 
which has been done in the Health Section, the work for refugees 
and many other similar spheres of activity, it will be recognised 
that wonderful results have been obtained; and these are fields 
of activity which have been left more or less to the representatives 
of smaller States, or to individuals from the Great Powers who do 
not represent any political party or particular government. For 
example, the work done by Dr. Nansen, or the work by Miss Jeppe 
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of Denmark for the welfare of women and children, or” those 
aspects of the work of the Health Section that have been stimulated 
by Professor Madsen of Denmark, all show how it may be possible 
to march along and to achieve something of very real importance 
to mankind without being hindered in any way by national pride 
and prejudice and privilege. * As soon, however, as we come to 
what is called the “‘ political ” field, we have always found special 
difficulties in the League as well as in other international relation- 
ships. | To my mind the present development seems to make it 
perfectly clear that it is of world interest to stimulate what may 
be called lindependent opinion in international relations.} Its 
importance may sometimes be more and sometimes less, but it 
will always be felt. 

A story is current in the unofficial annals of the League that 
at one time many years ago, before it was customary for foreign 
ministers to go to Geneva, there was some conflict’ of opinion 
between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay, as unfortunately 
sometimes happened in the history of the League. Mr. Branting 
of Sweden represented his country on the Council, and some ques- 
tion came up before it, so it is said in Geneva, in connection with 
which there was a certain French proposal. If the British 
representative said ‘‘ Yes ” to that proposal it might involve 
disturbance at home, and if he said ‘‘ No”’ it might involve some 
disturbance between England and France, and so he cabled home 
and asked to be given some definite instructions. It is told that 
he received the following answer: “‘ England expects every Swede 
to do his duty,” and Mr. Branting did; he at once declared that 
Sweden could never agree to the proposal, with the result that 
the British delegate was in the happy position of being able to 
say that he rather regretted that the question should be settled in 
such an off-hand manner, but, since unanimity was required, he 
felt that it would be a waste of time to continue the discussion. 
Whether the details of the story are absolutely true I cannot say, 
but symbolically at any rate there is some truth in it. 

A little incident of typical importance occurred in 1926, when 
the rules for the election of the Non-Permanent Members of the 
League Council came up for discussion. At that time, what are 
called the greater Powers had promised Poland and Spain that 
they should be recognised as permanently re-eligible to the Council. 
Two Members of the Commission, Norway and Sweden, were 
against this proposal, and some other States tried to exercise a 
certain influence in Stockholm and Oslo. When the question 
came up for discussion, M. Briand went to see the Norwegian 
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delegates and said: “I ask you to stop this obstruction. Eng- 
land and others have promised Poland and Spain that this shall 
be done, and we should not like it if you tried to prevent it.” In 
reply to that request we regretted very much that we had not 
been taken into the confidence of France and England, but felt 
that we could not be bound by any promise which they might 
have made. Very often in the history of the League we have 
heard of what is called a “‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement,” and I have 
never been able to discover a legal definition of that term, but I 
have ventured to suggest that it seems to be an agreement to 
which no gentleman would affix his signature, since we have often 
felt that that was the essence of it. Now, in the little incident just 
mentioned, Norway and Sweden did not give in; the result was a 
compromise that safeguarded the correct procedure, viz. that any 
State is entitled after its three years of office to demand that it 
should be declared re-eligible. When the issue was finally 
settled, M. Briand went to see the Norwegian delegates again and 
said, in his charming way: ‘I want to thank you for your refusal 
to be bullied. It was my sad duty to come to you, and I feel 
very happy that I came in vain and that you had the courage of 
your opinions.”” I think that there is real pertinence in this little 
story. \It shows how important it is for small States to to able to 
act without fear in an independent, and, I should say, a moral 
way, and indeed that it is to the interest of the Great Powers to 
stimulate moral courage among all the States Members of the 
League. \, 

It is always difficult to speak of small States and great States, 
but there are some States which are in a fortunate position because 
they have no axe to grind at Geneva—they have obtained nothing 
and they ask for nothing—and it seems to be their right, and even 
their duty, to endeavour to represent not only their national 
interests, but also certain ideas and ideals. There can be no 
doubt thaN\t is much easier as a rule for delegates from a small 
State to stand up for ideals than it is for delegates from great 
States), where the whole political situation is very often more 
complex, where it is more difficult to see the ultimate result of 
each action taken and where matters of foreign policy are also 
matters of party conflict. In the Scandinavian countries, for 
instance, matters of foreign policy are not looked upon as party 
matters in the same way. \ The delegations of these small States 
are never party delegations; all parties are represented on them, 


irrespective of the government that may have nominated them) . 


Personally I have had the honour to represent Norway at Geneva 
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under a Conservative Government, a Liberal Government; the 
Farmers’ Party and a Socialist Government. I think that it is of 
some importance that there is a certain continuity of policy in 
some countries. It is very difficult to follow any consistent line 
of policy or principle when delegates are constantly changing ; 
and some of the smaller States have achieved something in this 
connection which seems to me to be of real international import- 
ance. They have reached a new stage of collaboration. It is no 
secret that the four Northern States, for instance, are constantly 
in touch with each other over questions of foreign policy. The 
Foreign Ministers of these four countries meet from time to time 
to discuss international matters and to feel their way to common 
lines of action, so that there shall be no friction between them. 
They arrange similar meetings with leading members of other 
Parliaments during the sessions of the Assembly of - League of 
Nations at Geneva. 

(To-day, in a manner which was previously unknown, practically 
every question becomes an international question: social questions, 
economic questions, fiscal questions, all have certain international 
repercussions This is so in England, but it is even more true in 
countries like Norway and Denmark, because our foreign trade is— 
and must be—of relatively higher importance to us than is the 
case in other countries. Thirty years ago people did not think 
in this way in Scandinavia, and there are still certain countries 
in which people are blind to these things. The fact remains, 
however, that the importance of States having at their disposal 
people of real international training and with a real international 
outlook is growing greater from year to year. Oriental people 
have a saying which often occurs to those who listen to the 
discussions at Geneva or at any international Conference; they 
say that there are three sides to evéry_question: your side, my 
side and the right side. It is becoming more and more important 
in international relations that not only your side and my side 
shall be heard, but that there shall be people who, to some degree 
at any rate, can state what should be the right side. Furthermore, 
it can scarcely be denied that in certain of the smaller States it is 
easier to develop an international outlook than in the great 
States. They are bound to learn the languages of other countries 
and to study their history, their literature and their mentality. 
In the Scandinavian countries, a boy or girl attending a higher 
school is bound to learn English, French and German and to speak 
these languages with a facility that makes it possible for them to 
be understood. It seems perfectly clear that if you want to 
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acquire an international outlook it is essential to be able to under- 
stand not only the people of your own nation, but also the people 
of other nations. \ Again, these small nations have no imperial 
ambitions—not because they are better than any other nations 
in any way, but because the actual facts of their situation bar 
them from imperialistic ambitions. 

It was the governing idea of the last generation that progress 
was a continuous process with a few occasional setbacks. One 
could always expect the right thing to happen, though it might 
be retarded, just as one can always wait for the next train in a 
railway station; progress would goon. Butasa result of scienti- 
fic investigations during the last thirty years it has been shown 
how fundamentally wrong the whole idea of progress has been. 
Great civilisations have existed in the past and have fallen to 
pieces, and our present civilisation is in constant danger of being 
ruined because both in national and international relations we 
have been losing sight of a great many of the moral standards 
that are the essential bulwark of any civilisation. There is little 
doubt that one of the greatest needs in international relations is 
more open and plain speech than is usually the case. The methods 
of international practice are not up to date. It is no exaggeration 
to say that no two business men in a modern State would transact 
their business in the way in which diplomatic matters are trans- 
acted between nations. When two business men are discussing 
a contract about which they have nothing written on paper, the 
ordinary procedure seems to be that after the discussion is over 
each sends to the other a note of his version of what has taken 
place, in order that it may be confirmed. At least, that is what 
happens in my country, and I imagine that it is the same in other 
countries. But when diplomats discuss things, they do nothing 
of the sort. A note of what has been discussed is made by each, 
but these notes are not as a rule compared. One note is sent 
home to the Foreign Office of the one diplomat, and the other is 
deposited in the archives of the country of the other diplomat. 
An event happens later and there is a misunderstanding. One 
side maintains that such and such a thing was said at such and 
such a time, the other declares that such and such words were 
spoken. Very often, too, the parties concerned were using a 
language not their own, when misunderstanding is of course much 
more possible. The simplest rules followed in business for getting. 
at the truth are considered to be contrary to those of the old 
diplomatic game, and, even now, people are often more afraid of 
truth than of anythingelse. It has many times been the case even 
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in League politics that this fear of speaking the honest and-plain 
truth has caused distrust. I firmly believe that the only possible 
modern way of transacting politics is by being honest, not only 
from fear of being found out, which is the nightmare of politicians 
all over the world, but also for the sake of the confidence which 
results. Anyone who has been present at Geneva must have 
received a strong impression of the national and international 
distrust and lack of confidence which prevails there. This distrust 
has been a great hindrance to the achievement of positive results 
and has had consequences which may be of far-reaching import- 
ance. It used to be an old belief, dating in England from the 
time of William Penn, who wrote about it in his treatise on the 
Peace of Europe, that no party should be a judge in its own cause, 
nor a punisher of its own wrongs. But the Great Powers have 
always claimed the right both to judge in their own cause and to 
be the punishers of their own wrongs; and the snialler Powers 
have been lacking in moral courage and have accepted this 
idea. Even the League system has been built up upon it more 
or less. 

Take the supreme instance, the position of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice :\ those who have a complaint and 
refer it to the Hague have a right to be represented on the Court, 
and if a particular nation im lite has no national on the Court it is 
allowed to appoint a judge ad hoc so that it may be represented. 
This practice is against the very idea of sound justice in civic 
affairs, and,introduced an element of politics into the deliberations 
of the judgés. I think it cannot be denied that the authority of 
the Permanent Court to-day is not very great among lawyers and 
judges. Why is that so? It is because States under the leader- 
ship of the Great Powers have followed a wrong course in nomi- 
nating the judges. Judges should be judges; but there is not a 
single judge on the Court. There are some law professors, there 
are doctors of law and there are diplomats, but not a single man 
at the present time who has been a judge. England and France 
both adopted a very dangerous course in nominating as judges men 
who had been the legal advisers in their foreign departments. 
I am sorry to say that even the Norwegian group at the Hague 
proposed these men; but the Norwegian delegation did not vote 
upon their advice. These actions were very wrong and very 
dangerous; when a man has been advocatus diaboli for many 
years, even if he be the best man possible, he will not inspire the 
confidence which a judge should inspire. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of any great case being brought before the Permanent Court 
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that has not in some way or another been discussed in the foreign 
departments of the two leading Powers, and that makes it very 
hard for a good many other States to believe in the absolute 
independence and impartiality of the Court. They have a feeling 
that even here nations are judges in their own cause; that the 
procedure of the Court is devised along national and not along 
international lines. So far the Court has done practically nothing 
to develop along international lines, nor has it tried to promote 
new international ideas or to give an impetus to the whole current 
for creating a new international atmosphere. I think this has 
been a mistake, and I think it right to mention it publicly and 
frankly, because it is of the greatest importance that a Permanent 
Court of International Justice should inspire confidence in the 
whole world. 

Another part of the work of the League in which the smaller 
nations take a very active part is intellectual co-operation. \ The 
task before us is to create a new political outlook. To-day 
children in the schools of the big countries and students in the 
universities are taught fundamental and elementary facts in 
almost entirely opposed senses. If one takes the history text- 
books used in a German school and compares them with the text- 
books used in a French school, it is difficult to see how those who 
have studied such different versions of the same facts would ever 
be able to understand each other on friendly terms. The com- 
mittees working for the League are often under a temptation to 
discuss at great length secondary matters and irrelevant issues; 
the representatives of small States often forget that it should be 
their duty to keep the activities of the League on the rails and 
not to allow it to deviate into those side issues for cranks and 
faddists which politicians in great States look upon as a safe and 
harmless outlet for international energies and interests. Next 
year, for instance, there is to be a congress in Hungary to discuss 
how many lessons a week in the high schools of the States Members 
of the League should be given in Greek—genuinely important to 
those interested in classical literature and language, but also an 
attempt to focus public attention on topics of minor importance 
so that great and vital issues may be forgotten. 

An interesting suggestion was made some time ago by an 
American keenly interested in the League. Since he felt that it 
was probably impossible at the present time to get States to accept 
the principle that history and geography text-books shouid be 
internationally approved, he suggested, as an alternative that it 
might be possible to print on one side of the text-books used in 
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German schools the German version of the Napoleonic Wars and 
the Great War, and on the opposite page the French version 
translated into German. And in the same way the two versions 
could be given in the French text-books. Again, in the English 
text-books the. American version of the War of Independence, 
the War of 1812 and the Civil War might be given as well as the 
English version, so that students might be given a chance, at any 
rate, of learning that what they were taught in the schools was 
not an absolute, but only a “ national ’’ fact. 

When considering States ruled by dictators, one comes up 
against the very great problem which was discussed by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in his speech at Geneva last September) the danger 
of a monopoly of government propaganda\ The monopoly of 
government propaganda on the wireless, in books and in news- 
papers involves a real danger that a new generation will grow up, 
at any rate in some States, which will come near to being a 
generation of dangerous international analphabetes in certain 
respects; it will be nearly impossible to get the young men or 
women from these States to think internationally, in terms of 
peace and justice and goodwill. It is most essential therefore to 
start work in the schools and in the universities, because if any 
men and women have been taught for years the gospel of national 
prejudice, resentment or hatred, it will be very difficult to get it 
out of their hearts. They may be personally quite honest in their 
biased opinions and in their feelings of bitterness, and it will be 
almost impossible to convince them that they are wrong. \For 
small States this big danger does not exist, and it is the life interest 
and the moral duty of small States to counteract the danger 
wherever they can. \ 

A book was published a few years ago by Michael Arlen called 
Man’s Mortality, in which the author discusses a future war in 
the air and visualises an International Police Force in the control 
of the League of Nations. He came more or less to the conclusion 
that it would be necessary to have Scandinavian officers in com- 
mand of that air force because the Scandinavians are the only 
people who would not be distrusted by the other nations. 
One idea at the back of his scheme was right. Under present 
conditions the proposal to create an International Police Force 
finds itself up against the problem that, for instance, it would be 
scarcely possible to get Germans of the mentality of to-day to 
trust English officers of an International Police Force, although 
it might be possible to get some Englishmen to trust Germans; 
and Italians would feel the same way about Frenchmen, and so 
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on. It should, therefore, be the réle of the small States to inspire 
trust, to provide the nucleus of international confidence. 

I mention this matter because it is a striking evidence of the 
difficulties with which we shall be faced until international de- 
velopment has reached a much more advanced stage; because to 
my mind the idea of an International Police Force is of the utmost 
importance, and such a book as The Problem of the Twentieth 
Century, by Lord Davies, is of real value to internationally think- 
ing men and women. A feeling of trust and confidence between 
nations is more essential than anything else for the whole work of 
peace; peace without justice does not mean anything at all. 

Mr. Winston Churchill says in his Recollections that the man 
who can make a successful war is not the man who can make a just 
peace, and the man who can make a just peace is never the man 
who would have been able to win a war. Unfortunately, until 
now the two states of mind have not been co-ordinated when the 
future of nations has been planned. I know of only one peace 
that has been a lasting peace in modern times. It was not very 
important, but it may be of some interest to mention it. It was 
after the Revolutionary Wars in South America when Bolivar 
and Sucré had liberated the old Spanish colonies. Peru and 
Ecuador could not agree upon their boundaries. They called in 
General Sucré, in whom they both had confidence, and asked 
him to mark on the map where the border-lines should lie; and 
so he did. But when he had left, Peru would not accept his 
decision. The Peruvians marched into Ecuador and took some 
of her provinces and routed her army. The people of Ecuador 
then sent for General Sucré, who was at that time President of 
Bolivia, and asked him to take up their cause. He did so and 
defeated the Peruvian army. The Peruvians then sent a dele- 
gation to ask him where now the border-lines should lie, and he 
gave a very statesman-like answer. He said that a battle lost 
or won could not alter the principles of justice, and that the 
border-line should be exactly where he had put it two months 
before, before the war started. It is probably the only border- 
line in South America which has never been questioned since. 

It is always easier to take an absolute attitude in a small 
nation than in a great State. But it is essential for the sake of 
international co-operation to-day and to-morrow that there shall 
be amongst the Great Powers some understanding of the fact that 
they cannot do without the small Powers in international dis- 
cussion. In the development of international relationship the 
role of the small Powers may be very modest, but even if they 
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only act the part of the slave who was placed behind the Roman 
Conqueror to remind him that he was only a human being, or of 
the little boy in Hans Andersen’s fairy tale who alone dared to 
whisper that the Emperor had nothing on, that may be of great 
importance. It is often essential that there should be some 
people able to declare truths of this nature without fear of being 
punished afterwards. “It is also essential that in all the great 
States public opinion should understand that when a small State 
acts independently and speaks the truth without fear or prejudice, 
even if it supposedly goes against its own interests at that moment, 
it renders a great service to the world. 

I have not been able to set out anything new or to discuss 
unknown problems, but I feel that it is of interest that people 
should discuss these problems and difficulties, which are known 
to all of them, that they should be able to share their misgivings 
and their preoccupations. The present moment.is a critical 
moment, an even more critical moment for the development of 
the League than many of us, I think, realise. For the first time 
there has been concerted action by all the States Members of the 
League; it is very difficult to make fifty-odd nations march in 
step, and it is a fact that the slowest-moving of them all will set 
the speed at which the whole body can move. Furthermore, the 
government of any State cannot move faster than its own public 
opinion will allow. No man at Geneva has a right to speak only 
his own mind unless he be so instructed by his government. It is 
trying for those who are impatient, but it is their duty; we must 
try to influence the public opinion behind our delegates. It is 
becoming a political slogan that politics are the art of the possible. 
There is some truth in that, but only a part of the truth. The 
politicians who are content with trying to do only what is possible 
to-day will not be very long remembered ; they will have very little 
to give to their contemporaries or their country. Only the states- 
man who believes it his first duty to try to make possible to- 
morrow that which seems impossible to-day has a real message to 
give to his contemporaries or to his nation. 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER suggested that the army system in India provided a 
good example of how an international police force might be organised ; 
there were as many varying nations in India as there were in Europe, 
and with as many clashing factors in regard to religion, customs, habits, 
etc. 
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Mr. Hampsro did not think such an arrangement would be im- 
possible, but behind the various armies in India was what corresponded 
to a super-State. The difficulty in Europe was that the League was 
not a super-State and could probably never be one, since it was founded 
upon the idea that every single State Member retained its full and ab- 
solute sovereignty. 


CoMMANDER Ross said that with regard to an international air or 
police force, whether the League was or was not a super-State it was 
surely fundamental that, if a system of law and order is to be established, 
a force beyond challenge by any potential lawbreaker must be ranged 
behind the Covenant. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that as a spectator at various League of 
Nations assemblies she had noticed that the news that Mr. Hambro 
was to speak always filled the room, and his address that evening had 
shown why. , 

It was well known that the small States were the best international- 
ists, the best “‘ Leaguers.” In the Disarmament Conference, for ex- 
ample, when there were two groups of States working together they 
were popularly known as the Straight Eight and the Crooked Five, and 
it was never necessary to explain to anyone who knew anything about 
the League which of those two groups was composed of small States 
and which of great States. The superior virtue of the small States, 
regarded as Leaguers, was not so much due to purity of policy in them- 
selves as to the fact that they were weak. The great States trusted a 
certain amount to diplomatic action and a certain amount to inter- 
national law, but principally to their own power. The small States, if 
they could not trust to the League and to collective action, were 
absolutely lost. Even if there were a European war, Germany would 
survive in some shape or other, but if there were a European war, 
Czechoslovakia would disappear off the map. It was no wonder that 
Czechoslovakia was a good Leaguer. That was why one of the prob- 
lems of the League of Nations was a sort of conflict of interests between 
the great States and the small States. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said that, for obvious reasons, Mr. Hambro 
had not been quite accurate in the statement of his problem about the 
small States. There were in fact two kinds of small States: those which 
could associate themselves with the true spirit of democratic co- 
operation, and those which found it difficult to do so. Nor had he 
mentioned throughout his speech the word sanctions, although he was 
one of the most successful practitioners of sanctions, as he had developed 
to a fine art the technique of extracting subscriptions from the States 
that were in arrears. He would challenge him to deny that amongst 


those to which he had applied the thumbscrew there were a good many ~ 


small States, though not in the north of Europe. 
Mr. Hambro’s speech had been in some sort a lesson in the con- 
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stitutional practice of the League of Nations. He might indeed be 
described as a leading figure on the Opposition front bench of the 
League. The Northern States and some other members of the Straight 
Eight could always be relied upon at Geneva for vigilant criticism, but 
was there any chance of that Opposition ever becoming a government ? 
The small States of the kind represented by Mr. Hambro had a fine 
domestic tradition and had performed magnificent service on the 
international stage, but had they reached the point where they were 
prepared to take larger responsibilities? Not necessarily alone, but 
possibly with some Great Power that would act with them? That 
point might be approaching, because any settlement of the Italo— 
Ethiopian dispute must be acceptable to Italy, Ethiopia and to “ the 
League,”” whatever that might mean, and it was important to know 
whether, when a settlement was submitted, the front bench Opposition 
States represented at the League would be prepared to adopt the réle 
that Mr. Branting had adopted on the occasion described by Mr. 
Hambro. A turning point in the history of the League had been 
reached, and the question was whether the group of small States which 
had rendered such great services during the past fifteen years were 
prepared to carry loyalty to the Covenant to the further point of taking 
upon themselves very considerable responsibilities. 


S1R KARL KNUDSEN said that he had good reason for agreeing with 
Miss White as to the danger arising from the weakness of small nations, 
from his experience as negotiator between the Ministry of Shipping in 
London and Norwegian shipowners during the War. When the un- 
restricted submarine warfare was declared early in 1917, he had sent a 
telegram to a prominent member of the Norwegian Foreign Relations 
Committee, a man who had subsequently been Prime Minister several 
times. In that telegram he had expressed his hope that the Norwegian 
Government would not in any way hinder Norwegian vessels from sail- 
ing, thereby upholding their previous declaration that submarine war- 
fare was contrary to international law. 

A certain amount of ridicule had been levelled against the ex- 
pression that Great Britain was ‘“‘ the protector of the small nations.” 
This expression had been much misunderstood. It did not mean that 
a big country would necessarily risk war at any moment for the sake of 
a small country, but it meant that the Western democracies represented 
a form of government which in its very nature was a protection of the 
small countries, as they would never be exposed to aggression from that 
direction. During his forty-five years in Great Britain he had come to 
realise that great countries were deserving of a good deal of sympathy 
in the very heavy responsibility they carried, and that the status of a 
small country did not constitute a virtue so much as a privilege. 

During the War he had felt how distasteful it was that small nations 
could not act boldly within their rights. All manner of so-called 
diplomatic stratagems had to be resorted to in order to keep within the 
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framework prescribed by neutrality. Therefore he had welcomed the 
advent of the League of Nations, under which neutrality had been 
abolished. Their rule of conduct was regularised, and they were pro- 
vided with a platform where their voices carried as far as those of the 
Great Powers. It had also changed their position in a military sense. 
Before the advent of the League, small nations could justifiably feel 
that no military force which they could muster would be of any avail 
against the huge armies of to-day. Under the egis of the League, how- 
ever, they knew that they would never stand alone, and that therefore 
no military contribution within their means would be useless. He 
wondered whether the League of Nations to-day would have taken up 
the cause of Ethiopia if that country had not been ready and able to 
defend itself. He would therefore ask the lecturer whether there was 
any chance of the small Northern countries now arming themselves to 
the extent of their power. Great as was the influence of the small 
nations, if they did not show their willingness and ability to throw in 
their lot for the common cause, it would lose much of its strength. 


THE Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON said that Mr. Hambro perhaps 
did not feel sufficiently strongly the difficulty of the Great Powers. It 
was very easy to say, like a previous speaker, that the Great Powers were 
called the Crooked Five and that the smaller Powers were called the 
Straight Eight, but she had never heard an unfairer summing-up. 
What was it that was making the Great Powers stand together to help 
Abyssinia? Was it not a sense of justice, and did not that exist among 
the Great Powers as among the smaller ones? 

The great importance of the smaller States was that they were not 
influenced by the difficulties that might be caused as the result of war. 
This meant that they were able to look at things perfectly dispassion- 
ately and from an ideal point of view, and that would be of great value 
in the future as it had been in the past. 

The danger of the small States in the League was that they might 
be used by Great Powers; and there was a lot of log-rolling in order to 
persuade the small States to support the desires of big States. But with 
the Northern nations the representatives of Great Britain felt that they 
were dealing with people who felt as they did about the dangers of 
certain courses of action, and that was of great value. 

She had often listened to Mr. Hambro at Geneva, when he was 
always attacking, and it was delightful to hear him now not attacking 
but making suggestions. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD LyTTON, said that Mr. Hambro had stated 
that he would not be able to talk about new problems or matters that 
were unknown to the audience, but he had thrown a lot of new light on 
old problems. He had remarked on the success which had been 


attained by the League through the work of individuals, and he would. 


probably agree that one of the great values of the League was that it 
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was helping year after year to bring its united influence to bear upon 
the leading men of all countries; the fact that the foreign ministers of 
most of the principal Powers nowadays went to Geneva meant that they 
came under the Geneva influence and were becoming more and more 
internationally minded. If Signor Mussolini had been in the habit of 
coming year by year to Geneva he would probably not be acting as he 
was to-day. 

Although Mr. Hambro had made out a very good case for the group 
of small nations which he represented, he (the Chairman) had been 
reminded of the old saying that if only the good were more clever and 
the clever were more good the world would be a better place, a new 
version of which might be, if only the smaller Powers were a little 
stronger and the stronger ones were a little more high principled, the 
world would make greater progress. 


Mr. HaAmbro, in reply, said that although he had always been what 
was called a nationalist himself, he appreciated the truth of something he 
had lately read in a modern book, that whenever there was a void in the 
mentality of modern man nationalism crept in. The modern con- 
ception of nationalism seemed to be a grave danger to human progress, 
and it would be wise to remember what had been said nearly 150 years 
ago by the great poet Tegnér of Sweden, a nation which had always 
been very nationalistic, to the effect that if one went to the root of 
things, barbarism was the only national characteristic of any people; 
all the rest had been the result of interchange and interdependence. 
Although he thought that eventually they would arrive at the stage 
mentioned by Commander Ross in relation to an international police, 
one of the gravest dangers to the League was too much optimism, and 
the belief that in ten years it would be possible to arrive at results 
which could not be attained perhaps for generations. 

He agreed with Mrs. Lyttelton and Sir Karl Knudsen that the 
responsibilities of the great States were far more important than those 
of the small States, and he thought the realisation that they had not 
suffered very greatly made some of the representatives of the smaller 
States hesitant about passing judgment at Geneva on nations which had 
suffered and had made sacrifices. 

It was very difficult to answer Sir Karl Knudsen’s question whether 
the northern States would be able to spend more on armaments. At 
the time of the Vilna incident, Norway and Sweden had collected the 
number of troops they were called upon to supply, and it was not the 
fault of the minor States that the League did not act on that occasion. 
But the peace-loving people in the northern States were not willing to 
accept the idea that the way to prepare for peace was by arming, and 
it would be difficult to convince them that anything of importance 
could be done for peace and security by that means. Personally he 
would like to see Norway build up a stronger defence force than she 
had. 
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In 1934 Norway had declared to the Sixth Committee of the League 
that she was willing not only to place under the control of the League 
the export of implements of war and munitions from her country, 
but that she was willing to place under the control of the League the 
total production of munitions and implements of war, if only a limited 
number of other States would do the same. But so far Norway had 
been the only State to make that offer. 

But the northern countries felt that a country had no very strong 
moral right to speak of neutrality unless it was ready to make sacrifices 
forit. Neutrality in itself did not mean anything. He had been asked 
in the United States what was felt in Europe about American neutrality, 
and he had been obliged to say that Europeans were not in a position 
to tell Americans what they should do, but that some people did feel 
that there existed a neutrality very like that of the Pharisee who 
would not even look at the man who had been nearly s!ain by robbers— 
for fear of taking sides. He thought that in the northern countries — 
there was a willingness to sacrifice a good many interests, and they 
had already made considerable commercial and trade sacrifices as a 
result of their attitude to Italy, and they would be willing to sacrifice 
a good deal more if they thought it effective. 

Professor Zimmern had asked whether the small States were willing 
to accept great responsibilities. He was not authorised to speak on 
behalf of the small nations, but he thought that there was a very strong 
feeling that the League had come to a very critical point, and that the 
depression and disillusion which would result from a settlement of the 
present conflict, which was felt to be a betrayal of the principles of the 
Covenant and the ideals of the League, might have far-reaching effects. 
There was a feeling in the northern countries that it might mean the 
ruin of the League. But even the group of eight nations would have 
only moral force behind it if it accepted responsibilities, and the 
responsibility of wrecking the League would be a grave one indeed. 
He did not know if any group of States could prevent a settlement if 
the two parties directly interested accepted it. The League would 
be in a very peculiar situation. The League, which was on the point 
of being made a real political instrument, might be turned into the 
laughing-stock of the world, But it was a fact worth noting that 
before Great Britain answered the Italian protests she had had con- 
versations also with small Powers and had asked their opinion as to 
the terms of the Note that had been prepared, and the Note had been 
influenced by such conversations. In those circumstances it would be 
understood what the reaction would be if a settlement were now made 
behind the backs of all those States that had been willing to take certain 

risks, for which they would have to pay in the future; for it was the 
smaller and not the great States which would have to pay. 





























ETHIOPIA ' 
REFORMS FROM WITHIN VERSUS FOREIGN CONTROL 
By Mrs. D. A. SANDFORD 


I HAVE been asked to give an account of the conditions in 
Ethiopia to-day—that is to say, up to the month of August 
last, when I left the country in which I have lived for fifteen 
years. I want to present the picture to you as clearly and 
simply as possible, without laying any claim to being a student 
of anthropology or of the administration of African peoples, or 
indeed of Ethiopian politics, internal or foreign. I lived out 
there entirely as a private resident with no connection myself, 
or through my husband until the month of August last, with the 
Ethiopian Government. I have been honoured for many years 
with the friendship of the Emperor himself and with the friend- 
ship of some of his great Rases. But I have been honoured 
above all with the friendship of the country people among whom 
I live and with whom I have very great sympathy. I want to 
make it clear that I am a mere observer, and that it is in that 
capacity only that I venture to describe the situation there. 

Ethiopia is a country known by experience to few; its peoples 
and its scenery, even with the welter of journalism and photo- 
graphy which we have enjoyed for the last eight months, are 
too diverse and complicated to be easily grasped or understood. 
I am only too conscious of being shamefully ignorant of many of 
the customs and usages of a people with whom I have lived so 
long in close contact and friendship. There is such diversity of 
scenery, of racial type, of religion, of local custom and usage 
that it is difficult to understand how it is that, throughout her 
long history, Ethiopia has been able to achieve and maintain— 
with breaks and pauses, it is true—that unity which she has 
enjoyed, and, if I may quote from a recently published history 
of the country, it is a great tribute to the strong national sentiment 
and dynastic loyalty of the Ethiopian people. 

The country itself consists of a great central plateau varying 
from six to twelve thousand feet, cleft in every direction by the 
mighty chasms through which run the tributaries of the three 
great river systems, those of the Blue Nile to the north-west, 
the Hawash to the north-east, and the Omo to the south. All 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 30th, 1936, with the Hon. 
Hugh A. Wyndham in the Chair. 
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these rivers rise within a few miles of each other; only one, the 
Blue Nile, reaches the sea. The ravines which they cleave 
through the uplands form, in chief part, the obstacle to easy 
communications which has made the history of Ethiopia. To 
give some idea of the depth of these chasms, we, ourselves, live 
on the edge of the Muger Valley, which is one of the tributaries 
of the Blue Nile. The river from the edge of the plateau is 
2500 feet below us. There is no form of road. The mule track 
is often too steep to ride a mule down it. The chasm of the 
river Abai (Blue Nile), which lies about 80 miles further north, 
is over 4000 feet from the edge of the plateau. Until two years 
ago that area had no road. Just recently a motor road has 
been made down the chasm and up the far side. 

Surrounded as it is by desert on the east, south-east and 
south, the country itself offers a formidable resistance to the 
invader. Even when he has penetrated these her outer defences, 
her scarred and rugged surface opposes as it were a second line 
of defence; and she serves her people well, for the heights, once 
gained, are not easy. Petrol at that height loses 25 per cent. of 
its power; a car cannot climb a hill by 25 per cent. as easily as 
it does at home. Aeroplanes find it hard to take off. Three 
planes of the Royal Air Force sent up from Aden for the corona- 
tion in 1930, jettisoned everything but the bare minimum of 
petrol sufficient for the homeward flight. Even man, the perfect 
machine, finds himself less efficient. Unless, like the Ethiopians 
themselves, he is born to high altitudes, he will find himself 
panting up the merest incline, his head buzzing and his limbs 
dragging, as his lungs labour to do their work in the rarified air. 
It is possible to become acclimatised to the extent that the 
altitude need do one no harm, but in the fifteen years that I 
have lived there I have never got over having to pant up a mere 
incline which I should resent having to pant up at home. For 
these reasons it is very doubtful whether any European peoples 
could colonise these heights, employing only white manual labour. 
But it is the country which has made the people—and here we 
must pause for a moment to consider what is meant by the 
Ethiopian people. 

The word ‘“ Habeshi”’ in Arabic means medley. Whether 
that be the proper derivation of the word or not, none could be 
more descriptive. There are thirty-seven different languages 
spoken among the peoples of the Empire; there are almost as 
many facial types. For my present purpose I propose to make . 
four broad divisions : 
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(1) The Amharas of the north, the ruling race, whose language, 
Amharic, is that of the Emperor and his Court. The Amharic people 
come from the provinces of Tigre, Gojjam and Shoa. 

(2) The Galla people, immigrants from the south, who have settled 
down as cultivators in the country south, south-west and west of the 
Amharic-speaking northern provinces, and have even driven a wedge 
up east between the plateau and the Danakil desert. They occupy 
the provinces of Jimma, Wollega (Wollamo), Kaffa, Sidamo. 

(3) The nomad tribes of the Danakil, Somali and Boran deserts. 

(4) The negroid and Nilotic tribes of the south-west and west. 
Their Provinces are Shoa-Ghimarra, Maji, Beni Shangul, the country 
west of Lake Rudolf. 


Let us take the least important (politically) first. Those 
negroid tribes of the province of Maji, the Sudan frontier pro- 
vinces, Beni Shangul, etc.—the Shankalla people, as they are 
known in Addis Ababa. They live on the frontier ofthe Ethiopian 
Empire; they are the most difficult to control because they are 
furthest from the Central Government. They are small tribes, 
without any political unity or confederacy among themselves, 
and they are inimical to each other; they have been from time 
immemorial the haunt of the slave-dealer; they are pagans. 
Nobody wishes them ill, but they have been beyond the reach of 
Amhara civilisation, such as it is; and they have been largely 
left to themselves, so long as the Government tax is paid and 
the frontiers observed. Unfortunately there have been many 
occasions when neither of these provisos held, and then the 
Amhara garrisons stationed among them have considered them- 
selves justified in taking by force what they cannot obtain 
peaceably. The result has been terrorism and anarchy in the 
outlying provinces. Further, the government of such distant 
provinces of the Empire has suffered from the lack of easy com- 
munication, which is essential to good administration. 

It is perhaps difficult for people in England to realise what 
distances are in Ethiopia. The caravan journey from Addis 
Ababa to Maji, on the south-west frontier, took my husband 
from October 6th to November 24th. One could get from 
England to Australia in the same time. The postal runners 
cover the distance in about half that time. A telegram from 
Addis Ababa to Maji, in October last, took five days to traverse 
the 400 odd miles. You may ask why? If there is a telegraph 
wire, why this absurd time for transmission? European notions 
of a telegraph wire are upright poles, set trimly at regular intervals, 
along the high road, their insulators in serried rows, the. wires 
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in parallel lines. Not so the Ethiopian wire. A single line is 
strung out over the countryside, up hill and down dale; fastened 
here to a slanting pole which the ants have already half eaten 
away, and which in a few weeks’ time will be lying on the ground : 
fastened there to a tree-trunk, or again to a mere stick propped 
up in a cairn of stones. The wire festoons over the intervening 
ground in graceful curves, sometimes lying along it. In no 
other country could a message get through at all. But in 
Ethiopia, if one has patience, it will arrive in time. 

Why this inefficiency? Largely lack of funds, and there- 
fore no regular service for repairs, which latter are entrusted to 
the local villagers. Also lack of enough trained workers to carry 
on an efficient service outside the capital. The second deficiency 
is being remedied. Education in the capital is making rapid 
strides, and there is no doubt that in these minor posts in the 
civil service there will soon be a fair supply of educated men. 
The first deficiency, lack of funds, is under consideration; the 
production of a real budget will be one of the most useful results 
of the already invaluable advice and service which Mr. Colson, 
the American financial adviser, has given to the Central Govern- 
ment. 

To turn to another of the great divisions of the people—the 
nomads of the Boran, in the south, and the Ogaden in south-east 
Ethiopia, of the Aussa Sultanate and other tribes north of the 
railway line. These are the inhabitants of the first line of 
defence, the desert fringes. They are of two great racial types— 
Somali and Danakil. These are the people who may most 
frankly be termed savages, the Danakil in a major and the 
Somali in a minor degree. I do not speak with any personal 
knowledge of these people, though I have actually travelled 
through British Somaliland to Jig-jigga and Harrar; but that 
road only touches the fringes of their country. Obedient to 
their own chiefs, they follow their own tribal customs unchecked 
and unheeded. Their loyalty is to their immediate heads, and, 
as it is convenient to their chiefs to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the Ethiopian Emperor, they come within the nominal juris- 
diction of, and are considered the responsibility of, the Central 
Government. In return they pay taxes in kind. But the 
Amhara have, in fact, up to date, taken no part in the adminis- 
tration of these peoples; they exercise nothing more than a 
protectorate over them. The tribes are Mohammedan by religion, 
but their tribal customs are hardly removed from barbarism, and 
they indulge (more particularly the Danakil) in inter-tribal strife, 
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which knows no international boundaries and respects no fron- 
tiers. The violation of frontiers does not always-occur from the 
Ethiopian side. It would be as wrong to confuse these desert 
peoples with the Ethiopians proper as to judge an Indian of, 
say, the Central Provinces, from the tribes of the North-West 
Frontier. 

Turning now to the inhabitants of the upland districts, the 
Gallas and the Amharas, which cover the greater part of Ethiopia, 
certainly the most fertile and the most useful part. The Galla 
is a peasant population which has spread over the southern half 
of the country; they are more numerous but have less initiative 
than the Amharas. To give a picture of them I cannot do 
better than describe the villages which surround us at half to 
one mile intervals at Mulu, some thirty miles north of the capital. 
Each village contains anything from six to twelve huts. They 
are probably chesagnias—tenants of an Ethiopian overlord— 
though many Gallas hold land of their own, which has been 
acquired either by inheritance or by purchase. The annual 
round of plough, sow, reap and thresh belongs to the men; the 
daily job of getting fuel, grinding, cooking and drawing water 
to the women. If a man is a chesagnia, he will pay a quarter 
of his crop to his landlord, which must be transported at the 
latter’s pleasure wherever and whenever he wants it, and he 
will also give certain “‘ dues”’ of service (e.g. the collection of 
firewood if his landlord happens to be staying in the district, 
assisting with the building of a house and providing material 
for it, if again the landlord wants to build a house near by). 
But there is no oppression in this part of the country; Galla and 
Amharas live side by side, both nominally Christian, though 
among the Gallas there remain many traces of paganism. They 
were actually converted to Amharic Christianity when Menelik 
reconquered them and told them to become Christians. The 
rains yield one crop, and another is grown if the “ small rains ” 
are plentiful or if irrigation is practised. The children do duty 
as herds; the weekly trip to the local market is the one excite- 
ment. If they are not too far from the capital they will go in 
to sell their produce. Their leisure is spent in gossip and law- 
suits. These latter are a national pastime. There are pro- 
fessional advocates, and much time and money are wasted in 
this way over small and apparently useless litigation. 

The standard of living of the Ethiopians, judged by our 
European standards, is of course extremely low for a people who 
are proud of their early contacts with Egyptian and Judaic 
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civilisation. There are so many traces of Judaism in their 
religion that I think there must have been a good deal of con- 
tact in far-off days. But the low standard of living is proof of 
the fact that the country has never been under foreign domina- 
tion. English history shows the effect of the Norman Conquest 
in raising the standard of living of the conquered Saxons. Ethiopia 
has never changed, and the daily life of the peasant, even of the 
better classes of the church and landed gentry and nobility, must 
be the same to-day as it was a thousand, even two thousand 
years ago. It could scarcely be more primitive. A round hut 
of wood, which is composed of stakes mudded within and with- 
out; no windows, no chimney; a low door of roughly hewn 
wood; a mud floor, with raised platforms on which the people 
sleep on roughly tanned ox-hides and sheep skins—only the 
better class in the country districts have beds—mudded niches 
and shelves on which their few possessions are stowed; a hollow 
in the floor for the smouldering fire which cooks their food by 
day and lights them by night; an outside lean-to, or possibly a 
covered passage right round the hut, in which the household gear 
and farm implements are stowed, together with a pony or mule 
by night; the calves will come inside the hut for warmth, as 
will also the cocks and hens. Hygiene there is none; luckily 
the tropical sun and the cold dry air of the mountains com- 
pensate, to a great extent, for the lack of it. Disease, of course, 
even under the ideal climatic conditions of the plateau and high- 
land country, is rife. Small pox, venereal disease, typhus, all 
kinds of skin and eye troubles, tuberculosis, leprosy, are all 
common, even in the country districts, and at times rise to 
alarming proportions in the few existing towns. Such diseases 
are bound to occur where living conditions are of a low standard, 
cleanliness is exceptional, and medical knowledge and skill are 
non-existent. But the Ethiopian, unlike some other African 
races, is always ready and very willing to accept help. I have 
heard the opinion stated that foreign medical aid is inacceptable 
and that the Ethiopian must be a “ tough patient.” Far from 
it: they are quick to recognise and appreciate those good things 
which the “ Ferengi” has to offer. Vaccination is a boon much 
sought after; in the first half of this last year I vaccinated 136 
people, and all came of their own accord, indeed, by their own 
request. 

The Ethiopians grow what they need to eat, their houses are 
built of what lies close to hand; their clothing alone is imported 
from abroad. The cotton cloth that forms the tight trousers and 
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long shirt worn by everyone who can afford it, is almost entirely 
a foreign product. This, however, is a development of the last 
thirty to forty years, and more true, naturally, of the districts 
around the capital and the two or three large villages that are 
dignified by the name of town. Cotton is grown in the country, 
the women spin it, and there are men who weave; so if the need 
arose the Ethiopian could and would easily forego imported foreign 
cloth and revert to home-grown garments. In fact, he comes 
as near as I think is possible in this modern world to the Greek 
conception of autarkeia. The breaking of the Jibuti railway line 
to-morrow would mean no more to the ordinary citizen than a 
delay while the native weaver got to work. There is really, 
apart from munitions of war, no other sphere of life which would 
be touched by the lack of a railway. A great deal of the imports 
carried by the railway are brought up to supply the foreign 
demand. ° 

Money is valuable. A farm hand will earn 5 dollars a month, 
roughly 16s. That will support him and his. They will find 
their own food and possibly their own lodging as well, and they 
will have enough grazing land to keep their own cow and donkey. 
Every peasant of any standing will possess his own cow or cows, 
his one or two yoke of ploughing oxen, and generally a mixed 
herd of goats and sheep. I speak of the country folk, because in 
describing their conditions of life, I am giving a picture of the 
whole of the Ethiopian highlands as I know them. My experi- 
ence of the north of the country, and that of my husband in the 
journey he took to the south and south-west, give a similar 
picture. 

The home of the ruling class of the Amharas is to the north 
and north-east of the country, in the provinces of Gojjam, Shoa 
and Tigre. Their capital, once at Gondar, was removed to Addis 
Ababa by that astute monarch Menelik, and is certainly more 
central, both in position and influence, than the more historic 
one of the north. But the life of the Amhara, ruler though he 
be, is not greatly different from that of the Galla—all mix together 
in a friendly way, and there are few obvious class distinctions. 
Apart from the fact that he possesses a larger house, more cows, 
ploughs a greater area and is followed as he goes by more retainers, 
there is little to differentiate the noble from the gentry, the 
gentry from the peasant. There is no snobbishness among the 
Ethiopians; it is quite possible for the humblest to bear his 
complaint to the Emperor, for any one of them, be he Galla, 
Shankalla, or Amhara, to rise by brains and industry to a position 
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of high importance and responsibility. But there is one respect 
in which the northern provinces differ from those of the south 
and east. The Amhara is now only just breaking away from 
the feudal tradition. It is commonly stated that Ethiopia is 
the land of feudalism, that her army depends on the feudal 
system, and that the political organisation of the country rests 
upon it. That is only true of the past, and is almost entirely 
limited to the Amhara provinces. Here are to be found those 
hereditary domains which pass from father to son in the families 
of the great “‘ Rases.”” Their retainers and soldiers are settled 
on the land and hold it in return for service to their overlord. 
They are particularly attached to their overlords, look up to 
them and will readily follow them and die for them. But it is 
part of the present Emperor’s policy to weaken and destroy this 
system. He is by no means bound to hand the governorship, 
even of the Amhara provinces, from father to son. The deposi- 
tion of Ras Hailu three years ago, when he was implicated in a 
revolt against the Central Government, and the temporary dis- 
appearance of Ras Biru from public affairs only last year, are 
ndicative of the turn that affairs are taking. The older men 
cling to their leaders, but the younger generation are more 
independent, and these are the people for whom the future must 
be planned. 

In regard to the government of Ethiopia, at the head of the 
State, its religious as well as its temporal master, comes the 
Emperor. He is an autocrat; his decisions are final; all appoint- 
ments are in his gift; he is Commander-in-Chief of his forces; 
he is the final appeal in the Court of Law. But though his acts 
are above the constitution, he has taken particular care to frame 
one. He has a council of ministers, which he uses for consulta- 
tion and discussion. Since his accession five years ago, he has 
created a Parliament with two Chambers; and this year he has 
built a fine Parliament Building in which to house them. They 
also are consultative, not legislative, assemblies; at present they 
are summoned, not elected; but, to quote the words which the 
Emperor himself used in speaking of this innovation :— 


“‘T wish my people to learn the idea of representation, that they 
may one day rise to taking their part in the government of their 
country. That time is as yet, I know, far off.” 


But neither side is the poorer for the experiment. 
The Council of Ministers has grown considerably in import- 
ance since 1920, when I first arrived in the country. From hold- 
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ing mere titles as ministers, they have developed into Heads of 
Departments, housed in some of the best buildings in Addis 
Ababa. The Foreign Office, the Ministries of Education, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, etc., are gradually acquiring a permanent 
Civil Service, which increases in importance and competence as 
the schools put out each year their finished products. The lack 
of a competent Civil Service has been one of the chief difficulties 
which the Emperor has had to encounter; it must be a great 
satisfaction to him that he is at last beginning to see some of 
the results of his own personal expenditure, when Regent, on the 
education of the youth of the country, an example which he set 
and which is now being followed by the Church as well as by the 
State. It is to be hoped that the next five or ten years will 
see a great increase in this class of educated Ethiopian. Although 
it would be foolish to over-educate the mass of the people, agri- 
culturists by nature and by circumstance, yet one .of the diffi- 
culties in the way of reform at the present moment is the lack 
of responsible men of education and experience to whom the 
Emperor can entrust, with confidence, the mass of routine work 
that is now done only under his personal supervision. The result 
of this is that there is terrible congestion and delay in almost 
every department. Although there are Ministries each with 
their own Minister and Director appointed by the Emperor him- 
self, no decision, even in minor affairs, is ever given without 
direct reference to Haile Selassie himself. Road-making, public 
hygiene, commerce, provincial administration, all these are matters 
in which the Emperor should be called upon. Yet I have seen 
His Majesty at the head of a procession carrying a stone and 
followed by thousands of his people, each with his stone, ready 
to do some necessary repairs on one of the roads near the capital. 
He personally superintended the building of his own palace. 

The Emperor can change or remove the provincial governors 
from their positions, and even in the case of those few northern 
provinces where two or three of the Rases have been allowed to 
govern their fathers’ domains by some vague hereditary claim, a 
strong case of misrule or disloyalty against such a governor 
would result in his suspension or possible imprisonment ; witness 
the deposition of Ras Guksa Arya some years ago (the father of 
the present Ras who has deserted to the Italians), and the removal 
and imprisonment of Ras Hailu of Gojjam. There has been, 
since the present Emperor’s accession, considerable improvement 
in Provincial Administration. Here again the advent of the 
more educated and consequently more intelligent and more pro- 
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gressive younger generation has given the Emperor a wider field 
of selection; but, of course, the changes have to be brought 
about by degrees. There are still many of the men of the old 
régime, who consider that they have a claim to be appointed 
in respect of earlier services, in war or peace. Haile Selassie 
has to pick his way carefully to avoid the fate of Amanullah. 
The evils of the old régime are obvious enough. A Governor 
would be sent to some outlying province as a reward for war or 
other services. His duty was to collect the taxes and return to 
the treasury a certain sum of money, or to lay up so much grain, 
grass, etc., in the government store-house. He was provided with 
a certain number of soldiers, and he also had his own feudal 
retainers. These were not paid for their services, nor, for that 
matter, was the Governor himself. But each of the soldiers was 
given a certain amount of land, and the local inhabitants of such 
land had to plough and sow for him, became in fact his serfs; 
while the Governor reimbursed himself for his trouble by such 
surplus as he could manage to extract from the people in his 
care. The evils of such a system are transparent enough. It is 
similar to the type of provincial administration set up by the 
Romans, and it has produced the same bad results. It has led 
to the iniquitous “‘Gabar’”’ system in some districts of south 
and west Ethiopia, where the tenant has become the serf, and 
the serf, in difficulties, has been reduced to virtual slavery, 
because he has been unable to satisfy his oppressor. 

That the Emperor is alive to these evils and anxious to put a 
stop to them is clearly evident. Many changes have been made 
in the five years of his reign. Regulations have been drawn up 
and handed out to the provincial Governors; and in the Province 
of Maji—one of the most notoriously ill-governed, and where 
oppression, slave trading and raiding were rife—the former 
Governor, together with the whole of his Amhara garrison, has 
been withdrawn, and a young man, with no previous experience, 
has been sent out as Governor, together with an Englishman ! 
as adviser, and a very progressive and well-informed director, or 
second in command. The Governor has been charged with the 
reform of the administration, the extermination of slave-trading 
and raiding, and with the establishment of this once black spot 
of Ethiopia as a model province. Of course, it is easier said than 
done—evils are not abolished with a word or a stroke of the pen. 
Communications being what they are, money being scarce (and 
scarcer still since the outbreak of this unhappy war), the many 
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tribes of that area being undisciplined and outraged, the process 
of reorganisation is a slow and delicate one. The principle that 
a Governor and his assistant should be paid a fixed salary (either 
in money or in kind) is now generally accepted, with the excep- 
tion of the old feudal Rases previously mentioned. Here again 
the educated and responsible Ethiopian is not yet numerous 
enough to offer a wide choice of Governors; but the appoint- 
ment of Ras Imeru (to suceed Ras Hailu in Gojjam), a relative 
of the Emperor who has had the same advantages of education 
as his Royal Master and is known to be in active sympathy with 
him, is one instance of the new order of things. Another is the 
previous selection of the present Ethiopian Minister in London 
as Governor of the province of Chercher. In discussion with 
the latter as to what reforms he found to be most urgent on his 
assumption of office, he mentioned that bribery and corruption 
in the courts of law called for immediate attention; that the 
provision of educated men to act as clerks, etc., to work under 
the Governor, had greatly facilitated the work of government, 
and made it far easier for the country people to submit their 
grievances in writing; that he had set up village schools and 
had invited assistance in medical work from missions already 
established in Ethiopia; that he had made contact with the 
Danakil tribes who occupied the northern part of his province, 
and had compelled them, under oath, to discontinue their more 
barbaric customs; that he had laid out many miles of earth 
roads; that he had set free hundreds of slaves from his own and 
the adjoining provinces; and that he had substituted a payment 
in cash for the government land tax in kind. 

With regard to this question of taxation, the usual custom 
is for the Governor to collect the “ Asrat ”’ or tenth part of the 
crop. This is delivered in kind. The actual form of collection 
is for the peasant to call the Governor’s local representative 
(generally a minor District Chief) to his threshing-floor and to 
set aside each tenth measure in a separate pile as the whole heap 
is measured. Full measure, “ pressed down and running over,”’ 
is exacted, and the owner then sets this aside, in a sack, to be 
delivered later when the local magnate calls it in. This tax (I 
speak as a landed tenant who has paid it for twelve years) is not 
exorbitant; and in the two years when locusts decimated the 
crop, and caused terrible damage to pasture as well as to crops, 
the full amount of tax was remitted. Injustice in collection must 
often be admitted—the Governor’s representative is not above 
cheating over the size of the basket, and there is no doubt. that 
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a great deal of leakage occurs between the actual payment and 
that returned to the government store. The Government may 
make use of these granaries, in which case the local ‘‘ shoom ”’ or 
chief, using local unpaid labour, will be told to send all that is 
in it to the same central store; or, on a specific day, be told to 
sell the produce to the people and return the money thus obtained 
to the Government. The money payment is much simpler and 
obviates cheating, but actually it was only last year that a pro- 
clamation was issued, giving general permission to pay in money 
instead of in kind. The payment varies from about 5s. to 39s. 
a gasha (about go acres) of land, according to the quality of the 
land. 

A poll tax is an emergency measure which has been imposed 
during the last two years when Ethiopia has been forced to turn 
her attention to the necessity of increasing her forces to face 
the prospect of war. It is not a popular tax, but, up to date, 
there has been no difficulty in collecting it. It is at the rate of 
one dollar a head for all those over the age of sixteen. 

About the operation of the law it is difficult to come to any 
definite conclusion. As I have said, it is a national pastime, 
and the Ethiopian seems to work off a considerable amount of 
energy in this way. It is no uncommon sight to find a case 
going on at the roadside, for anyone can be judge and jury too; 
the rapidity of the advocates’ speech and the violence of their 
gestures are entertaining, if unintelligible. Broadly speaking, 
criminal cases are settled with speed and rough justice; but it 
is no uncommon occurrence for a civil dispute to last for months 
and years, exhausting the litigants before judgment is pro- 
nounced. The custom of chaining debtor and creditor together 
(so often labelled as ‘‘ master and slave” in the papers) has 
much to commend it. The final court of appeal is the Emperor 
himself, in “ Chilot’; and this is one of the ways in which he 
is directly accessible to the humblest of his subjects. 

Some will think that I have failed to present a true picture 
of the Ethiopian at home, without mentioning his slaves. What 
is the present position? Is there any improvement in this 
respect? Yes, certainly; because, although domestic slavery 
exists and is not against the law, much has been done to cut 
down the source of supply, which will in the end mean the extinc- 
tion of slavery. By decrees enacting that “no child is born a 
slave’; by the power given to the slave to assert his freedom 
if he wants it; by the establishment of a Slavery Bureau to 
inquire into infringements of the Slavery Regulations, or the 
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maltreatment of slaves, or cases between master and slave; by 
the fact that Maji Province, the worst spot in Ethiopia, and, it 
may be, in the whole of Africa, has been designated a model 
province—the Emperor has shown to the world his firm deter- 
mination to put down the traffic. It is a matter of patience for 
the next five years at least. 

It is left for me to ask whether here is not a people, who, 
strong in their national sentiment, progressive in their outlook, 
thanks to the remarkable man who is their ruler, physically 
vigorous and intellectually of a capacity distinctly superior to 
the average African native, might well be left to develop them- 
selves and their country independently of foreign control. Help, 
offered honestly and without ulterior motive, would be as honestly 
and willingly accepted. Has not the present situation proved 
how immensely ready and capable the Ethiopian has shown 
himself of accepting advice and assistance? Rather than to 
supersede such ideas of organisation as now exist, or to curtail 
the liberty which we ourselves know to be an essential factor in 
national well-being, it will be far better for the nations of Europe 
to stand by their pledge to respect the independence of this free 
people, and, at the same time, be ready with the advice and 
assistance, financial, medical and educational, which will enable 
this African Empire to develop along its own lines, rather than 
to be hustled along the path of an alien civilisation. 


Summary of the Discussion. 


QUESTION : What loan was necessary to transform Ethiopia by 
building roads, etc.? A high Ethiopian authority had stated that 
£20,000,000 would be sufficient. 

To what extent did the Ethiopians value an outlet to the sea, and 
what would they be willing to give in return for an outlet to the sea 
with a port and railway leading to the capital ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that she could not answer the first question. 
In regard to the second, her personal opinion was that the Ethiopians 
would value an outlet to the sea very highly, and that they would be 
willing to give up part of their territory in return for it, certainly in 
the lower country. That was shown by the fact that they were 
willing to discuss conditions of settlement in which it was suggested 
that they should have an outlet to the sea in return for the cession of 
territory in the Ogaden. 


SR Ronap Storrs asked whether Ethiopian slavery was domestic 
in character, as it was in Egypt twenty-five or thirty years ago, where 
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the slaves were often better off than domestic servants, as there was 
traditional obligation on the owner to find a husband for his or her 
female slaves. Or was it more like the American plantation slave 
system, or the Roman Ergastulum slave system ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that the slavery was of the domestic kind. 
The slaves were almost entirely occupied in household duties, though 
the men sometimes ploughed their masters’ fields. She had never 
come across any form of plantation slavery. The domestic slaves 
were often a great deal more nuisance than they were worth, as they 
knew that their masters could not get rid of them, since it was now 
impossible to sell a slave. 

The type of work done by the slaves was of a fairly low order, as 
there was no reward at the end of it, and she had known slaves who 
were a great deal more truculent than their masters. There was, for 
example, an old lady who brought down the milk to Mrs. Sandford’s 
dairy every morning, and nothing, including repeated complaints to 
her master, would induce her to come to the right door, or to put the 
milk in the right place. 

She had only once come across actual cruelty to a slave. That 
was a case where a boy had been earning money which his master 
thought should be handed over to him. When the boy refused, the 
master tied him to a post inside his house and refused to feed him 
until the money was handed over. But he was found out and 
punished. 

Though the slaves were really domestic servants, the obligations 
of the masters did not go so far as having to find husbands for the 
female slaves. The standard of morality in Ethiopia was very low, 
and the female slaves were often the concubines of their masters. 


QUESTION : What happened to the slaves when they were freed ? 
Were they given land, as presumably they had no property with 
which to buy land? Were they accepted as equals by their neighbours ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that that question was one of the great diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of abolishing domestic slavery by a 
stroke of the pen. When Menelik had died, a great many of the 
palace slaves were set free. Some were planted out in a village some 
ten miles to the west of Addis Ababa, and land was handed over to 
them on the same footing as tenants. She thought that they paid a 
quarter of their crops to the royal estates, and a tenth to the Govern- 
ment. They did not actually possess the land. 

As far as their social status was concerned, it was practically equal 
to that of the ordinary Galla. The term “slave ”’ was often used as 
a term of abuse, and those who had been slaves were occasionally 
likely to have it held up against them. But they were usually regarded 
in much the same way as an ordinary peasant. 
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MR. S. CoHEN asked if the children of slaves were born free, what 
steps were taken for their maintenance ? 

Were the slaves complete slaves, regarded as chattels, or had 
they some rights ? 

Was it true that many slaves were imported into Ethiopia from 
the Yemen? If so, was the route of importation through Eritrea or 
French Somaliland or British Somaliland ? 

Was the rate of disease constant? Or was it, as in many oriental 
countries recently, increasing, especially as far as venereal disease was 
concerned ? 

What part was played by the Church in Abyssinian life? What 
part was played by the ordinary parish priests? Did the Abyssinian 
parishioner go to church, and did he take the advice of his parish 
priest in the way that Europeans did in the Middle Ages? Was the 
influence of the Church progressive and of assistance to the Emperor, 
or was it medieval in character and opposed to the Emperor’s reforms ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that the arrangements made’ for the main- 
tenance of the children of slaves were imperfect as yet. As a rule 
they continued in the house where they were born, but what happened 
to them when they reached adolescence she did not know, because the 
regulations had not been in force long enough; they had only been 
made in 1925, and so the children affected would still be no more 
than ten or eleven years old at the most. There were two slave 
schools in Addis Ababa, but up to two years ago not a great deal of 
useful work had been done in them. Lately, however, they had taken 
on a new lease of life, and the appearance of the children, at any 
rate, was beyond reproach. 

The slaves were complete chattels as far as belonging to their 
masters was concerned, but if they could prove injustice or cruelty 
before the slavery courts they became entitled to their freedom. The 
Slavery Department was not very anxious to free slaves on their first 
complaint, as they were a little alarmed at the prospect of having large 
numbers of freed slaves about the country. At the moment there 
was no unemployment problem in Ethiopia, but if freedom were 
indiscriminately granted to the slaves, that problem might arise. 

With regard to the importation of slaves from the Yemen, the 
traffic was the other way. It was not known quite how it went. 
One of the Emperor’s criticisms was that the nations who complained 
of slave-raiding and slave-trading ought to stop the export of slaves, 
as they had to go across the territory of one of the European nations. 

She had not sufficient medical knowledge to say whether there 
was any increase in disease. Personally she thought it was pretty 
constant. 

With regard to the Church, the Abuna was always a member of 
the Coptic Church of Egypt. The Ethiopian Church was not quite 
identical with the Coptic Church, although it held the same doctrine. 
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She had been told by a village priest that the Ethiopians would not 
consider it respectful to God to have an Ethiopian Archbishop because 
Ham was one of those who laughed at his father’s drunkenness, and 
therefore no son of Ham ought to succeed to the first position in the 
Ethiopian Church. 

The priests undoubtedly played a very large part in the life of the 
people, but more as an influence that the people feared than as a 
moral influence. The Ethiopian religion was concerned more with 
formal ritual than with morality, and the peasants certainly did not 
go to church every Sunday. In fact they very seldom actually went 
into the church except at their baptism and after death, but they 
took part in the church festivals as observers from the outside. Very 
few marriages were celebrated inside the churches, generally only 
those of the high families. But the priest came to the people’s houses 
on certain occasions. He came after a child was born to purify the 
household, and for the second type of wedding which was celebrated 
under the auspices of the priests, though not in church. And the 
priests visited the people’s houses from time to time to remind them 
of their dues to the Church which everyone had to pay. In addition, 
at the death of anyone there were memorial services which continued 
intermittently for seven years. So the family was in close contact 
with the Church all the time. 

The Church was not a progressive Church, and had shown a good 
deal of opposition to the Emperor’s reforms. But there had lately 
been signs of an improvement, and the Cathedral of St. George in 
Addis Ababa had recently started a really efficient school, following 
the example set by the Emperor three or four years ago. A good 
education was being given in the new school. The Church had always 
been willing to teach people to read, but they did so in the old Ethiopian 
language, which the people did not understand, so that it was only 
the more intelligent pupils who were able to make much use of their 
learning. 


QuEsTION : How many European advisers were there round the 
Emperor, and from what countries did they come? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that when she left Addis Ababa in August 
1935 there was Mr. Colson, the American Financial Adviser, there 
was General de Virgin, a Swede, who was adviser on foreign affairs, 
whose health had compelled him to resign at the end of September ; 
she did not know who had replaced him. There was M. Auberson, a 
Swiss, who was Legal Adviser. There were also Belgian and Swedish 
military advisers who were engaged in the training of troops. She 
believed that the Belgian advisers had now gone home, but that the 
Swedes were still in Ethiopia. In the Province of Maji her husband 
had been appointed to be adviser to the Provincial Governor. 


Lorp Cork said that in a recent debate he had heard the argu- 
ment raised in defence of Italy’s action in Ethiopia that all over that 
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country it was still possible to see mutilated men, who had either had 
their hands and feet cut off in punishment for some’crime, or who 
were survivors of the former Italian army of invasion. Was there any 
foundation for those allegations ? 

Did the rarified atmosphere which affected Europeans have the 
effect of rendering the men of the Amhara races, when they had to go 
down to the plains, less efficient as soldiers ? 

With regard to the passage of slaves from Africa to Arabia, he 
had, during the War, stopped several dhows, flying the French and 
Italian flags, some of which were undoubtedly running slaves and 
contraband. 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that she had never come across a large 
number of mutilated men. There were people about who were minus 
a leg or an arm, but she would not think that there were more of 
them than one saw at home, and she could not say how many of 
such mutilations were the result of punishments. She*had known of 
a great many people who had been convicted of theft, but she had 
not heard of one being punished by mutilation: nor had she seen any 
survivors of the former Italian army thus disfigured. Those who had 
stayed in the country had made comfortable homes for themselves 
and were much respected: they had expressed their deep distress at 
the possibility of war between Ethiopia and Italy. 

She had in her own household a nurse who had been with her 
for twelve years, and who had been one of a party of sixty boys and 
girls who had been captured in 1897, and shipped in a dhow for the 
Yemen. The dhow had been confiscated by a British man-of-war, 
and the children had been taken to Aden. As no one knew where 
they came from, and it was feared that if they were sent back to 
Ethiopia they might be badly treated, they had been sent to Cape 
Town, where they had been educated in the Scotch Mission. Menelik 
had heard of them and had invited them to return to Ethiopia, because 
he had felt that they would be a civilising influence. A good many 
of them accepted the invitation, but they were not sufficiently educated 
to be much of a civilising influence, and they had drifted into positions 
in European households. The nurse in question had acquired a slave 
herself within two years of her return to Ethiopia, though she had 
felt it her duty, when the slavery regulations were promulgated, to 
call her a domestic servant, and pay her a wage. 

The Amharas very much disliked’ going down to the low country, 
which certainly impaired their efficiency as soldiers. The Ethiopian 
garrisons were much reduced by malarial fever when they went to the 
fever districts. Up to recently the Ethiopian army had had no medical 
services at all, and that lack was one of the Emperor’s problems at 
the moment. Medical help was greatly needed, and not only in the 
War areas. ; 
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MAJOR SANDFORD CARTER asked whether it was a fact that the 
people preferred to be called Ethiopians, and that they regarded 
the term ‘‘ Abyssinian” as being uncomplimentary to them. 

He supposed that it was in the valleys that the crops were grown. 
Was there sufficient fertile ground in the districts through which the 
Italian advance might take place to support the Italian army? Or 
were there only patches of fertile ground between the mountains ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that the Ethiopians greatly preferred to be 
called Ethiopians. 

It was wrong to suppose that only the valleys were fertile. All 
the plateau country was extremely fertile. The upland country had 
very thick soil, red and black, and a great many cereal crops could 
be grown to a height of 11,000, to 12,000 feet, including wheat and 
barley. The valleys produced other kinds of crops, such as maize 
and sub-tropical crops, sugar cane, etc. 

If by support of the Italian army it was meant that as they went 
along they could use such grain as they found, she thought that in 
the greater part of the plateau country it would be possible to keep 
them alive. But the Ethiopian lived in a simpler way than the 
Italians, and she doubted whether such crops as were grown would 
suffice to keep the Italian army in good fighting trim. 


QuEsTION: What effect was the war having on the Ethiopian 
people? Was it welding the country together, or was there a possi- 
bility of further desertions to the invaders ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that where there were already elements of 
disloyalty, e.g. in the Province of Gojjam, whose ruler had been 
removed three years ago, the older men would be ready to raise the 
standard of rebellion; but she doubted whether they would be able 
to stir up as many as 20 per cent. of the population to join them. 

It was wrong to think of Ethiopia as a medley of warring tribes; 
it was true of the frontier provinces in the south-west, but it was not 
true of the people as a whole, and the war had affected the position 
very little. As far as she knew, it was only the soldiers who had 
gone to fight. Up to Christmas not one of the men on her farms had 
been called up for service, and she had heard from her husband that 
in the districts in which he was travelling none of the peasants had 
been called up. It was probably realised how important it was to 
keep the agricultural work going. 


Lorp LuGarbD asked whether the Ethiopian’s suspicion of foreigners 
had been to some extent removed, especially as regards the British. 

The state of British feeling towards Ethiopia was shown by the 
fact that subscriptions to the Red Cross Society now exceeded £60,000, 
a sum which was made up of subscriptions varying from 3d. to a 
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£1000. Was the Emperor kept informed of the feeling in Great 
Britain in favour of the gallant stand which was beirig made in 
Ethiopia ? 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that when she left Ethiopia, suspicion of the 
British, which had formerly been particularly strong, had entirely 
disappeared. One heard on all sides expressions of the greatest 
friendliness towards the British, and one felt a little nervous lest the 
Ethiopians were placing too much confidence in what Great Britain 
could do for them. She had heard it said by people in high places : 
“Our whole future depends on what the British do. We know that 
they can do it if they will.” 


The Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON asked what the constitution 
of the slave courts was. In what esteem were the women of the 
country held? 


Mrs, SANDFORD said that there was in Addis Ababa a central 
Slavery Court, and there were also slavery courts attached to the 
Governors of the provinces. But she did not know if there was a 
slavery court in every province. There certainly were in the larger 
provinces. Unfortunately the present conflict held up every kind of 
reform, as the Emperor had not time for anything but the war. 

Women had equal rights with men in the eye of the law. Imme- 
diately a woman married she became possessed of half her husband’s 
property, and if there was a divorce, each was entitled to half the 
property. The children were divided up in the same way unless the 
wife were definitely proved to have been unfaithful. 


Dr. J. D. Roiieston asked if there was a drink problem in 
Ethiopia. Alcohol had a devastating effect on native races. A 
celebrated physician of the last century had said that the extinction 
of the Red Indians had been partially caused by the introduction of 
alcohol, syphilis and whole-meal bread. 


Mrs. SANDFORD said that there was a very great drink problem 
in Ethiopia, but it was not so much a question of imported alcohol 
as of that of local manufacture, which produced “ talla,” a native 
beer, and “tej,” a native wine, and “araki,’’ which was Greek in 
origin, but which the Ethiopians had learnt to make for themselves. 
One of the reasons why the nobles rose against the present Emperor’s 
predecessor was that he was a drunkard, and it was impossible to do 
business with him after midday. The common people were no better 
or worse than those in higher circles. 














FRANCE AND THE DEPRESSION? 


By PrRoFEssOR HENRY LAUFENBURGER 


FRANCE has long been considered a happy, prosperous country. 
When the United States, Great Britain and Germany were suffer- 
ing from the violence of the crisis, the vital indices of economic 
activity were still rising in France. It was not until the middle 
of 1930 that this tendency was at length reversed; but, even 
then, people were quick to point out to France that, for her, a 
crisis was likely to be merciful; her economy was so well pro- 
portioned and so perfectly balanced that the waves which in 
preceding years had battered several other countries were not 
likely to prove very terrible for France. ; 

To-day France is accused of prolonging the crisis. Neigh- 
bouring countries which have resolutely set out to force recovery 
(whether temporary or artificial) are now watching with pity the 
“country of depression.” People are asking how it is that 
France, who won the battle of the Marne in 1914 and the battle 
of the franc in 1926, cannot make an end of the difficulties that 
now assail her, and how she can persist in a method of recovery 
which appears foredoomed to failure. In short, after having 
envied the so-called perfect balance of French economy, it is 
now claimed that the disequilibrium of her production, her trade 
and her currency is not only prolonging France’s own crisis, but 
is an obstacle in the way of more rapid recovery in neighbouring 
countries. One means of reaching an understanding of the con- 
sequences and reactions of the depression in France might be to 
summarise certain technical data which are generally misapplied ; 
the only adequate approach to the subject is, however, to make 
a detailed analysis of the structure of French economy on the 
eve of the depression. Is the equilibrium of French economy 
really perfect from the point of view of population, production 
and finance ? 

France is a country in which the density of population is 
particularly low; it is, in fact, one of the lowest among civilised 
nations. There are only 76 inhabitants to the square kilometre, 
whereas in Germany and Italy the corresponding figure is 126. 
It is sometimes assumed, therefore, that France, on account of a 


1 Address given at Chatham House on December 5th, 1935, with Mr. R. G. 
Glenday in the Chair. 
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declining birth-rate (it is now only 17 per thousand inhabitants), 
is assured of immunity from one of the greatest scourges of the 
economic crisis—unemployment. This is, however, directly falsi- 
fied by experience abroad. Unemployment has assumed particu- 
larly heavy proportions in precisely those countries which have 
experienced a pronounced drop in the birth rate. In Germany, in 
1932, where the birth rate fell to a minimum of 15 per thousand 
inhabitants, as against 18-4 in 1926-1930 and 29°6 in 1908-1913, 
there were 6 million unemployed. In Great Britain also the 
coincidence, up to 1931, between the rising curve of unemploy- 
ment and the falling birth rate was striking. The fall in the 
birth rate is by no means the most important cause of unem- 
ployment, but it involves a reduction in the number of con- 
sumers (what the Germans call “‘ Nurkonsumenten ’’), that is to 
say, among the classes of young people who are not yet in the 
labour market seeking employment. 

But even those who admit the value of this objection claim 
that France has another bulwark against unemployment in the 
large number of foreigners mingled with her population. Five 
years ago these numbered about 2°8 million. At the first hint of 
the crisis, it is argued, it ought to be easy to repatriate these 
foreign workers, and so throw on to other countries the burden 
of their potential unemployment. 

Many foreigners were, as a matter of fact, repatriated from 
France when the crisis began to manifest itself. Between 1931, 
when the crisis began, and September 1935, the frontier control 
registered the departure for their countries of origin of 340,480 
workers. The statisticians at the Ministry of Labour estimate, 
however, that the real number of departures equals about three 
times the number registered, so that we arrive at the figure of 
1 million unemployed pouring out of France into Italy, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. The argument has therefore some value. 
But these figures of emigration have not been net. There has 
also been a continuation of immigration. To begin with, industry 
requires an indispensable minimum of foreign specialists. Be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 about 60,000 industrial workers immigrated 
into France. In industry it is mostly a question of skilled 
workers, but agriculture has a general need of foreign labourers 
that is hardly affected by the crisis. The flight from the rural 
districts has, in fact, seriously diminished the man-power of the 
agricultural départements, notably of the south-west, so that 
agricultural immigration continues at a fairly normal rhythm, 
at an average of about 60,000 persons a year. This movement in 
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an inverse direction shows the impossibility, in France, of draw- 
ing the national labour from industries which are saturated to 
those parts of the country which stand greatly in need of it. 
Isolated attempts have been made, but out of 258 urban work- 
men placed in the country in 1931 by the Seine Unemployment 
Bureau one-third only has stayed there. In 1932, at the Rhone 
Unemployment Bureau, the figures were respectively 156 and 
one-fifth. 

The problem of French population is, therefore, complex. 
The adaptability of the population in face of the depression is 
only apparent. Another factor which has to be allowed for in 
any consideration of the serious repercussions of the depression 
on the labour market is the so-called balance, this time economic, 
between agriculture and industry. French agriculture and 
industry are numerically of equal importance, and it is thus 
asserted that they serve as an outlet for each other’s production. 
It is true that in 1926 the rural population of 20,759,000 still 
constituted 49 per cent. of the whole population; but in 1846 
this percentage was 76. Worse still, if we think of the active 
population of to-day, we find that only 8-2 million, that is, 38 
per cent. of the men and women who work are employed in agri- 
culture or forestry. France is therefore seriously hit by the rural 
exodus, which is offset by the immigration of foreigners to the 
French countryside. However, if agriculture found sufficient 
markets among the industrial population or, more accurately, in 
the urban population, which includes commerce, transport, civil 
servants, etc., how could we explain the extraordinary measures 
of support which have had to be extended to the rural economy 
in France? The production of the soil cannot be adapted to the 
capacity of consumption of the population as, in the last resort, 
can that of industry. Agriculture is subject to climatic influences 
which greatly vary the yield. This is particularly noticeable in 
wheat, which has given the following harvests in recent years :— 


WHEAT HARVESTS IN FRANCE 


(Thousands of metric quintals) 


1935: 1934. 1933. 1932. 1920/31. 1913. 
75,000 83,600 98,600 90,182 74,000 86,919 


As the annual consumption is rather less than 80 million quin- 
tals, the harvests yield sometimes a surplus, sometimes a deficit. 
The only regular tendency is the increase of the yield per hectare, 
which is now above 15 quintals. So far as wheat goes, there- 
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fore, French rural economy cannot rely on domestic cqnsumption. 
On the other hand, it has a definite bearing upon international 
economy, since sometimes it is necessary to import wheat and 
sometimes to export it. 

The period of economic crisis since 1932 has been charac- 
terised by a three-yearly cycle of superabundant production. 
But, during the period of over-production, the Government 
exerted every means available to prevent its logical consequences, 
1.é., a fall in prices parallel with the fall in other countries having 
surplus stocks—that is, practically the whole world. Thus, the 
lack of equilibrium between French production of wheat and 
domestic consumption has engendered a series of supporting 
measures which seem dictated by the need to protect the peasants, 
as being the most important social class in France. But the 
economic effect of these measures is responsible both for the 
prolongation of the crisis and for the methods to. disperse it 
which the Government has believed it necessary at last to employ. 

Until 1933, a complex system of protection and other measures, 
including the building up of stocks, the spreading of sales over a 
period of time, de-naturing and exporting, maintained the price 
of wheat first at Fcs. 160 and then at Fcs. 115, when it was 
actually worth Fcs. 50 on the world market. But the bumper 
harvests were responsible for the collapse of these prices, which 
fell below Fes. 100. In December 1934, the Prime Minister, 
M. Flandin, had the courage to restore freedom to the wheat 
market, except in so far as stocks were concerned. As a result 
the prices came very near to the level of the world market prices. 
The mediocrity of the 1935 harvest was the Government’s oppor- 
tunity and, indeed, it has been more efficacious in combating the 
crisis than the ninety-five odd Jaws which, since 1932, have been 
introduced in an attempt to regulate the wheat market. But 
by this time, the price had fallen so low that it did not cover the 
cost of production, and the peasants are now appealing to the 
Government to restore prices to their former level. But this 
would, of course, incur heavy financial burdens to the State. 

Nature’s prodigality has been equally evident as regards the 
second great French agricultural product, wine. Here the 
trouble is not only the generosity of the 1934 and 1935 harvests, 
which have yielded, including stocks, over 100 million hectolitres, 
when the estimated consumption is only 80 million hectolitres ; 
but one of the indirect consequences of this surplus is the necessity 
in which the State finds itself (in 1934-1935) of distilling, as an 
exceptional measure under the law of December 24th, 1934, 
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16 million hectolitres out of the 20 million hectolitres of wine 
stocked. The difficulties disposed of as regards wine thus crop 
up again as regards alcohol. 

If, as a result of a series of fruitful years, agriculture has thus 
prodigiously outstripped the possibilities of domestic consump- 
tion, and has only been restored to proportion by arbitrary 
intervention, it is not astonishing that, conversely, French 
industry should have in French agriculture an even more modest 
outlet. For industry, which is not, like agriculture, tied to 
space, and which, contrary to agriculture, profits by declining 
costs, has a production capacity which can be easily expanded. 
French industry was forced, often in spite of itself, into an enor- 
mous increase in plant, particularly following the return of Alsace 
and Lorraine. It is now engaged in concentration and rationalisa- 
tion at a time when such methods have failed in Germany. The 
capacity of the metallurgical industry was doubled in 1918, and 
during the last fifteen years industry in the Saar has weighed 
heavily on the French market with a production of steel greater 
than two-thirds of that of Moselle. To open permanent markets 
for this important key industry, France has developed metal- 
lurgical transforming, machinery, motor-car, metal, naval and 
electrical construction. But these branches of industry cannot 
expect to find outlets for their entire production in French agri- 
culture, which is too split up to be extensively mechanised. For 
a long time a pronounced preference for American machinery 
hindered the sale of French products, although the sale of the 
latter has improved. French agriculture is also very reserved in 
the use of a mineral which Alsace has contributed to France in 
great quantities—potash. The sale of potash during the last few 
years has only averaged 180 thousand tons for an area of 21 
million hectares, against 850 thousand tons for an almost similar 
area in Germany. The Alsatian mines therefore had to organise 
themselves for export trade, and they shared the foreign markets 
with the Germans, until the discovery of American, Polish and 
Spanish mines destroyed the Franco-German monopoly. 

In textiles also Alsace has appreciably increased the pro- 
duction capacity of France. When the mills in the north of 
France were rebuilt after the War, the home market, in which 
the thrifty French peasant is not even the principal buyer, was 
largely swamped by the increased capacity of production, even 
if fairly elastic Colonial markets were taken into account. 

The face of French economy since the War, as compared with 
that of 1913, has thus greatly changed. In 1913 one could 
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reasonably tax France with the exercise of autarchy. Indeed, 
her barely developed industry could then, in some measure, be 
satisfied with a fairly regular internal market. But the rural 
industrialisation resulting from post-War conditions destroyed 
this equilibrium. When the world crisis arose in 1929, France 
was involved to a large extent in international trade. The 
domestic market was absorbing, according to the most detailed 
calculations, only 75 per cent. of cotton production, 50 per cent. 
of woollen, 60-80 per cent. of the different metallurgical speci- 
alities, and 70 per cent. of the chemical output. The share of 
the Colonies in the total exports grew steadily : 31 per cent. in 
1934, as against 15 per cent. in 1927 and 12 per cent. before the 
War. The economic possibilities of the French Empire have 
thus been confirmed during the crisis, but development took 
place too late to resist the effects of the depression. 

While in the heavy industries, such as metallurgy, collective 
efforts at organisation have gone hand in hand with increasing 
capacity of production, and the International Steel Cartel has 
helped to solve the problem of this type of French exports, the 
lighter industries, chiefly textiles, have remained faithful to an 
individualism which weakened their position in foreign markets 
at the first hint of the depression. Nor has this individualism 
brought them any advantages at home. The growing importance 
which exporting industries assumed after the War has altered 
the balance of payments, and has thus influenced the financial 
position. 

Is there a financial equilibrium? The relationship between 
the supply of and the demand for capital is essentially deter- 
mined by the economic nature of the country in which they 
operate. In an overwhelmingly agricultural country the rate 
of saving is slow but important. Industry’s need for capital is 
so small that the State and other public bodies, and foreigners, 
are assured of a liquid money market upon which to draw. The 
liquidity is greatest in a commercial country where capital is 
employed in goods and services and can always be mobilised. 
On the other hand, a markedly industrial economy will tend to 
have a tighter money market, since investments and immobilisa- 
tions will be numerous and the formation of capital at home 
will be insufficient. 

Before the War the rate of interest in France was usually 
equal to, or slightly higher than, that in London, lower than that 
in Berlin. Opportunities of investment at home were limited, 
in spite of the increasing needs of the State, the debt of which 
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in 1913 reached a total of 33,079 millions, a world record. The 
available surplus was invested abroad, notably in those countries 
in which the political interests of the State were concerned. 
The pre-War balance of payments showed an amount of nearly 
10 milliards of present-day francs (2 milliards of gold francs), 
representing interest on private investments abroad. 

The period since the War has completely upset the structure 
of public and private finance in France. In the first place, the 
depreciation of the currency, accompanied by inflation until 
1926, limited the inclination for and the possibilities of saving, and 
robbed creditors having fixed-interest-bearing claims of four-fifths 
of their patrimony. In particular, holders of State securities, 
the capital claims of which had risen to Fcs. 300 milliards at the 
time of stabilisation, suffered a substantial cut in their savings. 
While the savings of the common people were slowing up— 
without, however, falling off—industrial savings were growing. 
The profits of the inflation period were automatically invested in 
business undertakings. Even the normal profits of agriculture 
were being invested by preference in land, in order to add to 
existing properties or to purchase property for those not possess- 
ing it (farmers, etc.). Thus, of the smaller savings, a propor- 
tionally larger part than before the War became immobilised. 
For industrialisation was proceeding rapidly. 

Before the severe crisis of the franc and after stabilisation, 
the investment abroad of French capital continued, but at a 
much slower rate than before the War. We need not consider 
the influx and efflux of French capital to and from Paris in the 
alternating period of monetary certainty and uncertainty. Loans 
of French capital, once more dictated by political interests, were 
now made by preference to the late Allies—mostly in the Balkans— 
and, in exceptional cases, to ex-enemies (Dawes and Young Loans). 
The amount of these loans was far from reaching pre-War figures, 
even for loans to Russia alone. 

The balance of payments from 1920 to 1930 shows receipts 
of between Fcs. 6 milliards and Fcs. 1} milliards from “‘ interest 
and dividends from abroad.’’ Monetary devaluations and 
banking crises and failures which since 1929 have been numerous 
outside France have finished by greatiy whittling down this 
item. Until 1930 tourist receipts, markedly greater than those 
of pre-War days, compensated for the falling off in interest 
receipts from abroad and helped to improve the balance; these 
also since 1932 have fallen to a very modest figure. The final 
balance is only reached by an appreciable reduction of the 
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adverse trade balance. This last is, however, fatal, especially 
in a period of prosperity, for a heavily industrialised country 
which needs to import raw materials. 

The investment capacity which had been growing since 
stabilisation, which favoured a resumption of saving, found an 
outlet in numerous private issues during the period of relative 
prosperity—1926 to 1930. But even during this phase, certain 
indices betrayed the growing needs of the public treasury. 
Doubtless, the surpluses consequent upon the fiscal adjustments 
of 1926 permitted amortisations for a while. But the considerable 
largesse of the social policy (assistance, insurance, ex-combatants’ 
pension, etc.) hinted at an early reappearance of deficits. The 
financial difficulties of the railways increased the liabilities of the 
State as a result of the 1921 Convention. The crisis, which 
appeared in 1930 and became intense from 1931 onwards, made 
the pursuit of budgetary equilibrium illusory. Between 1931 
and 1935 the Public Debt has risen from Fcs. 276 to 320 milliards. 
The principal openings for private capital have been the issues 
of public authorities and industrial debentures. The volume of 
the latter, however, has shrunk. At the moment when French 
economy is in the grip of the depression, serious rifts have 
become visible in the country’s social, economic and financial 
structure. These rifts have been widened by the crisis, and the 
Government has been forced to intervene on a large scale. 


Let us now consider the evolution of the crisis and its 
remedies. 

I shall not discuss the effects of the depression, which are 
common in all countries affected by it, e.g., the reduced volume 
of production, declining profits, bankruptcies, etc. I will only 
mention the indices of the crisis which arise from the particu- 
larities of the structure we have analysed : wages, prices, interest. 


Wages. France has not avoided unemployment. In spite of 
her low birth rate and in spite of the repatriation of nearly a 
million foreigners, this scourge has managed to strike at her. 
The figures appear modest. The total unemployment, according 
to official figures, only reached 500,000 workers in February 1935, 
which until now represents the highest point of the depression 
cycle. But in reality unemployment is more serious. Firstly, 
the statistics cover only part of the French population. Thus, 
in June 1935 they covered only the amount of assistance dis- 
tributed by 875 funds grouping a total population of 17 millions 
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(the French population is 40 millions). The number of invisible 
unemployed who consequently receive no assistance is consider- 
able. These work occasionally, and live either by charity or by 
cultivating a scrap of ground. To these must be added the 
figures for partial unemployment. At the end of 1934 the per- 
centage of staff working 48 hours or more in establishments of 
less than I00 persons was 54, against 64 a year earlier. Normally, 
so important a ratio of unemployment has a downward pressure 
on wages. This happened, for example, in Germany in 1930. 
It was stopped by the National Socialist Government when it 
started its attack on unemployment by the inauguration of large 
public works. But in France, during the three years of the crisis, 
reductions in wages have remained extremely moderate both in 
agriculture and in the sheltered industries, which alone furnish 
statistics. In the free industries the fall has been a little greater. 

So, between 1930 and 1934 the average wages (in francs per 
day) have fallen only from 22-50 to 21-02 in the case of day 
labourers, from 20°85 to 19°35 in that of farm hands, from 40-10 
to 35°56 for miners, and from 5-80 to 5:65 in the metal industries 
in Paris. 

This resistance to the downward movement of wages, which 
is the key to the evolution of the crisis and of the remedies that 
are being applied to it, can be explained in several ways. First 
of all, there is the power of the trades unions which has made 
itself felt. Their opposition to the adjustment of wages recalls 
that of the English trade unions during the deflation which pre- 
ceded the return of sterling to par in 1925. Secondly, unemploy- 
ment does not preclude a shortage of certain types of labour: 
agriculture continues to introduce workers for the fields, and the 
mines are still looking for specialists for work below ground. The 
shortage of labour results from the structure of the population, 
which unemployment only conceals. Lastly, to justify the 
maintenance of wages at their existing level, the workers put 
forward an extremely serious argument: the insufficient decline 
in the cost of living. This is the key to another disequilibrium : 
that of prices. Let us consider wholesale and retail prices first. 


Prices. It is difficult in France to compare the wholesale 
price index with the retail price index. The first comprises 45 
articles, of which 20 are food-stuffs and 25 industrial goods. 
The retail price index is concerned with food-stuffs, light, 
and heat. We prefer the cost-of-living index, which is much 
more complete. In France this only began to fall in 1931—that 
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is to say, two years after the fall in wholesale prices had started. 
The spread between the two indices has since remained con- 
siderable. At the beginning of 1935 the gold index of wholesale 
prices stood at 70, and that of the cost of living at 100. The 
spread scarcely diminished during 1935 before the application of 
the decrees affecting several items in the cost of living. 

This disparity between wholesale prices and the cost of living 
exists in most countries. It raises the problem of the middle- 
men, and resulted, in Germany, in an attack, since revoked, 
against trade, and particularly against the large stores. In 
France, where the eventual fall in price of foreign products 
entails the risk of raising the agricultural population against the 
Government, can one envisage a war on traders who represent 
the middle.classes? But, besides commercial profits which may 
be restricted, there are other rigid elements in retail prices— 
notably transport costs and taxes. The higher level of retail 
prices than wholesale reflects, in addition, the eventual influence 
of the prolonged maintenance of agricultural prices at too high 
a level. 

Let us now consider the disproportion between agricultural and 
industrial prices. 

The protection of agriculture by customs duties, quotas, even 
prohibition, reflects the desire for equilibrium: to ensure the 
peasant class remunerative prices and an adequate income and 
to preclude its dwindling numerically in comparison with other 
sections of the population. This policy prevailed until 1934. 
So, until then, the prices of agricultural goods were constantly 
higher than industrial prices: whereas these last had started to 
fall in 1929, the prices of food-stuffs rose briskly until the begin- 
ning of 1930, and only relapsed much later, in 1931, remaining 
even then constantly higher than industrial prices until the spring 
of 1935. This disproportion was serious within the country. 
At a time when industry was obliged to make price concessions, 
the costs of manufacture refused to fall. This is because the 
price of food plays an important part in the cost of living, as 
affecting wage levels. Suddenly, last spring, the prices of agri- 
cultural goods fell below the level of industrial prices, and so a 
new disequilibrium is appearing: the difficulties of peasants in 
buying agricultural machines and other implements are now 
developing. 

With regard to internal and external prices, since 1920 France 
has followed the general downward trend of world prices. Im- 
mediately after the War the level of world prices was influenced 
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by that of American prices, which were excessively high as a 
result of the inflation (gold and notes). The pace at which prices 
have fallen in France has been influenced, essentially, by a double 
change in the monetary structure. Firstly, depreciation of the 
franc, followed by stabilisation; thereafter, devaluation of foreign 
currencies. After having been constantly lower than British and 
American prices until 1926, French prices tended to rejoin them 
after stabilisation, which involved a rise; and when the whole- 
sale price rise ceased in 1928 the retail prices continued to climb 
until 1930 and refused to fall substantially in 1931, thus adding 
heavily to French costs. 

From 1931 the series of foreign devaluations (in the pound 
sterling, the yen, the dollar, etc.) carried the level of French 
prices substantially above foreign prices detached from gold. 
In 1935 the spread still exists, although greatly reduced 
thanks to the incipient rise becoming visible, notably in the 
United States. A similar disparity exists between import prices 
which are affected by the decline abroad since 1931, and the 
prices of national goods which only followed this decline partly, 
and with a time-lag. 

So, you see, the situation of French industry up to 1933 was 
very precarious. Since 1933 the disparity has been disappearing, 
and a new disequilibrium is appearing. This evolution shows the 
importance of the sacrifices borne by French exporters, since their 
cost prices have by no means fallen to the same extent. When 
the French Government begins to apply methodical and energetic 
deflation, equilibrium will have been already in fact almost 
attained. To some extent the fall in external trade is due to 
these prolonged disparities. 

The persistent fall in our exports of finished goods (making 
allowance for the fall in prices) bears witness to the difficulties 
of French industry. In spite of the acquisition in 1918 of 
potassium, coal and iron ore mines, of a steel industry and im- 
portant textile factories, in spite of the development of new 
industries, French exports in 1934 were lower in value than those 
of 1913, and scarcely 25 per cent. greater in volume. 

However, the following comments can be made. First, the 
percentage fall in French exports since 1929 has been in the main 
no greater than that in neighbouring countries, notably in those 
which have devalued their currencies. It follows that the 
evolution of trade has been influenced much more by the crisis 
and restrictive influences than by price disequilibrium. Secondly, 
France has been able to increase the volume of her exports in 
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1934 and 1935, in comparison with 1933. This has been chiefly 
due to intensified sales of industrial raw materials, as manu- 
factured goods exported rose in 1934 only to fall away again in 
1935. France also, therefore, is taking part in the recent tendency 
towards an improvement in foreign trade. 


Interest. The diminution of the adverse trade balance brings 
us to the financial aspect of the crisis. Before the crisis, the 
chief influences in the money market were those of the inflation 
and depreciation and their sequel, the stabilisation of the franc. 
The liquidity that the Paris market had enjoyed before the War, 
in common with London, indicated by relatively low interest 
rates, did not begin to play a normal part in France until 1926. 
Bare speculation against the franc provoked an increase in the 
discount rate up to 73 per cent. in 1926. After de facto stabilisa- 
tion the tendency was reversed, and the immigration of capital 
in the form first of exchange and then of gold provided remark- 
ably easy conditions in the money market, which reached a 
culminating point in 1930, when the French banks were able to 
strengthen their liquidity. At the beginning of 1931 the bank 
rate was reduced to 2 per cent. 

From 1933 onwards, interest rates in the French money 
market have shown themselves to be influenced by the crisis and 
by fresh monetary uncertainties. Hoarding, so characteristic a 
feature of the French outlook, has assumed enormous dimensions, 
exceeding 40 milliards in gold and notes of large denominations. 
Since 1932, the official discount rate has shown a tendency to 
rise. This has been emphasised by the necessity in which the 
Bank of France found itself placed, in the spring and autumn of 
1935, of defending the franc against speculation and putting a 
stop to the exodus of gold. In this way the officiai rate rose 
again to 5 per cent. in June, fell to 3 per cent. in August, but 
rese again in November, following on financial uncertainty con- 
nected with the budget, decree laws, etc. Market rates, which 
had fallen in 1931 to a record low level of 1 per cent., have followed 
this rising tendency. Certainly the banks are liquid enough: 
the cash reserves of the four big banks reached a peak in 1931 
of 12:5 milliard francs, against sight liabilities of 37 milliards. 
However, monetary and financial disturbances have reduced this 
volume of deposits, which fell, from July to the autumn of 1935, 
below 28 milliards. Cash resources are dwindling, while the 
relative size of the portfolio is being swollen not with commercial 
paper but with treasury bills. 
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The stagnation of business, which should strengthen the 
liquidity of the market because of the consequent lack of demand 
for credit, has been counterbalanced by the increased demands of 
the State. Not only has the State borrowed up to the limit of 
the 15 milliards of bills which it is authorised to issue, but it has, 
since the Government of M. Flandin, attempted to give these 
bills a new elasticity by securing, in principle, the Bank of France’s 
help in their rediscount. It should be noted that the rate granted 
by the savings banks on deposits (3 per cent. average) exerts an 
upward influence on the market rate, for it is related to long-term 
investments, although the deposits are at short-term. 

The added importance of the part played by short-term credit 
in satisfying the requirements of the State has not brought relief 
to the capital market. The demand for capital during the past 
ten years shows a rather curious evolution. From Ig2r to 1924 
interest rates were dominated by issues on behalf of public 
bodies. Between 1926 and 1930, a period of prosperity, private 
issues were of greater importance. Then, with the coming of the 
crisis, from 1931 onwards loans for the State and the railways, 
designed to make up growing deficits, have increased the strain 
on the market and, notwithstanding the conversion in 1932, 
forced interest rates upward. 

This does not imply that there was any lack of considerable 
resources to meet the constant demand from different quarters. 
Saving, which had ceased during the inflation, was resumed in 
1927. Deposits reached 60 milliards at the end of 1934, as 
against 29 milliards (of 1928 francs) in 1913. It is quite true 
that this increase is partly deceptive, since the raising of the 
maximum deposit limit to 30,000 francs, as against 1,500 francs 
in 1913, and the higher interest rate had the effect of diverting 
savings to the savings banks at the expense of other agencies, 
such as commercial banks, purchase of securities, etc. The 
deposits of the savings banks are invested by the Caisse des 
Dépéts et Consignations in Government Securities. Only 10 per 
cent. of them are liquid. 

Although there is an upward movement of savings, they are 
finding their way less and less to the capital market : either they 
tend to flow into the short-term money market or they disappear 
into hoards or migrate abroad. Here the lack of capital is 
visible. The problem is both financial and political. 

Thus, the disproportion between the interest rates in the 
money market and in the capital market remains the most 
important problem with which public and private finance are 
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concerned. Untouched by monetary disturbances, the rate in 
the capital market sank after 1928 to a low level of 34 per cent. 
But the financial crisis of 1931 and increasingly heavy demands 
oi ihc State on savings caused it to rise rapidly. The 1932 con- 
version could be made only to a level of 44 per cent., as compared 
with 3} per cent. in England. In January 1935, when the price 
was at its highest level, the 4 per cent. Rentes gave a yield of 
44 per cent. At the beginning of July the yield was more than 
54 percent. To-day it is about 54 per cent. 

The financial situation is therefore paradoxical. The con- 
siderable reserves of capital held by France are withheld from 
the capital market on which the State continues to make demands 
and maintains the tension of interest rates. They are withheld, 
too, from the money market, which has only a potential liquidity 
represented by the enormous volume of hoarded funds. The 
downward tendency of rates is, therefore, not strong enough to 
withstand either monetary pessimism or the demands of the 
State. The mobilisation of these reserves, which form an enor- 
mous potential basis for recovery, is therefore an essential problem 
to be faced in seeking a way out of the crisis. 

Three solutions are open to governments forced to intervene 
in an economy affected by the crisis, to restore the lost equi- 
librium. The first is public works and a policy of liberal credit. 
France has made certain concessions to the system of public 
works which is so typical of the present economic policy of 
America and Germany. The Marquet plan was applied by a 
Law of May 15th, 1934. During six years 75 per cent. of the 
capitalisation monies of Old Age and Sickness Insurance Funds 
will be allocated to public works costing a yearly minimum of one 
and a half milliard francs. These works will be executed in 
districts particularly affected by unemployment, notably in Paris 
and the North-East. The Laval Government, by a Law of 
August gth, 1935, has accelerated the rhythm of these works. 

It can scarcely be said that the system of public works is very 
popular in France. Doubtless, from a moral and educational 
standpoint, it is better that the unemployed should have some 
occupation and be paid for it, rather than be supported in idle- 
ness. But in France the argument concerning the financing of 
unproductive works carries much weight. France understands 
perfectly the reserve with which England greeted Lloyd George’s 
plan. A country like France, supporting a crushing burden of 
Fes. 336 milliards of public debt carrying average interest of 
more than 4 per cent., cannot easily be resigned to fresh borrow- 
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ing when the deficit on her general budget and on the railways 
is still making growing demands on the available credit. Cer- 
tainly the social insurances are advancing money, but they will 
be correspondingly less able to subscribe to State issues. 

Moreover, what kind of works should be undertaken? France 
has an admirable system of national roads, perfectly adapted to 
motor traffic. She has no urgent need, like Germany, of auto- 
strades. Only the exits from Paris need overhauling. Some- 
thing could be done towards renewing the railway companies’ 
plant and equipping the colonies. But even supposing that the 
structure of France justified the moderate application of public 
works, these can only partially remedy the miseries brought 
about by the depression, especially in the social section, where, 
since the Marquet plan was applied, unemployment has certainly 
fallen off a little. 

Nor can any hope be held out of a return to a policy of easy 
money. Without going so far as to imitate the open market 
policy of the Anglo-Saxon countries, the Flandin Government 
tried to give a fillip to the economic situation through increased 
credit facilities and notably through the admission of treasury 
bills to rediscount by the Bank of France. Hopes of thawing 
out the position were greatly disappointed. To begin with, 
political instability provoked renewed hoarding instead of arrest- 
ing it. And what was the good of increasing the supply of 
credit when a demand for it was lacking? During the depression 
no one will borrow fresh capital when former sums have been 
lost. Besides, neither public works nor easy money can be a 
remedy for the profound disequilibrium which is at the root of 
the economic crisis in France—disequilibrium between the 
different categories of prices and incomes. Consequently, in 
France the dilemma “ Deflation or Devaluation? ” has particular 
force. 

If the gap between internal and external prices were more 
important in France, devaluation would not provoke such grave 
hesitations. But France, since the War, simply increased her 
position in the markets of the world as a result of forced indus- 
trialisation, but without having predominating interests abroad. 
Moreover, export prices fell heavily at the end of 1934. The 
position in France is not therefore comparable to the Belgian 
position, neither in the short nor in the long run. Our friend 
Baudhuin also has just admitted, in his book on the devaluation 
of the Belgian franc, that devaluation has not made it possible 
to increase foreign markets nor even to reconquer lost ones. Its 
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only advantage seems to be that it has made it possible to export 
at a profit, owing to the higher prices received in ndtional money. 
And this on condition that reprisals and monetary adjust- 
ments in countries which are thus rivalled do not destroy this 
hope. 

However, in France the importance of external markets has 
increased in one direction only. In another it has decreased, by 
reason of the growing share of the French colonies in her foreign 
trade since the crisis. Unhappily, France did not begin to 
organise the colonial markets until after the crisis had appeared. 
These markets are absorbing 30 per cent. of French exports; but 
this means 30 per cent. of a volume of foreign trade diminished 
by a half in comparison with the total of 1929. The monetary 
union between France and her overseas possessions has been of 
great value: vis-a-vis the colonies the franc is not overvalued. 
As for internal prices, in which the principal disequilibrium is 
evident, devaluation would inevitably cause a rise. 

The English devaluation was the first to be put into operation, 
and was carried out in the general atmosphere of falling prices 
spread by the depression. The stability of her prices has there- 
fore been made easy, and the more so since her suppliers either 
devalued simultaneously or accepted a reduced share of the 
important British market in order to maintain their position in 
it. France, on the other hand, would have the second adjust- 
ment of her money at a time when world prices were conspicuously 
rising. From the internal point of view the public’s attitude 
would risk precipitating that rise, for the memories of the 1926 
depreciation of the franc have not yet been effaced. Would the 
people understand the difference between a currency depreciation 
resulting from inflation, such as it had once experienced, and a 
devaluation without inflation? It is difficult to believe that it 
would; and even if public discipline triumphed, how could one 
prevent the sudden release of 40 milliards of hoarded francs from 
engendering a rise in prices? Would there not be a run on the 
savings banks (which are not very liquid) that would oblige the 
Caisse des Dépéts to seek advances from the Central Bank? 
The rapidity of this phenomenon would set in motion all those 
forces of adjustment which would quickly deprive the operation 
of any profit : rise in wages provoked by powerful trades unions ; 
increased cost of living, crippling business; adjustment of salaries 
and pensions, affecting the budget. All these problems are 
becoming very actual now. 


There is one further objection to devaluation. The spread 
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between the different elements of prices and incomes is not even. 
It is considerable between wholesale and retail prices and between 
long- and short-term interest rates. On the other hand, it is less 
and less important between home and foreign prices. It is only 
fairly important between prices and wages. Devaluation, how- 
ever, is mathematical and uniform, and could not answer to the 
multiplicity of these disproportions which it would be expected 
to abolish or reduce. 

Deflation therefore appeared preferable in this regard. It 
allowed of the necessary doses: in other words, it had a scientific 
appearance. There is no doubt that the French Government 
has applied it with the best intentions. M. Laval’s Cabinet has 
brought pressure to bear simultaneously on all the elements of 
manultacturing and selling prices; such deflation has been both 
economic and financial. 

From the economic point of view the shrinkage of incomes 
during the depression should have been compensated by a falling 
cost of living. Sometimes this has been obtained naturally by 
the free play of competitive forces: wheat, for instance, has 
fallen 50 per cent. in price in three years as a result of progres- 
sively freer conditions. More often, however, the intervention 
of the authorities has been required. The taxation of meat to 
effect a fall in price is significant in this connection; so also is 
the enforced reduction of coal prices. At the same time, the 
economic deflation (too often restricted to commodity prices) 
has been extended to services, electricity and gas prices, rents, 
etc. A parallel deflation in the financial sphere has been imposed. 
Reductions have been applied in the principal items of State 
expenditure, including salaries and interest. This method has 
therefore been aimed logically at the three types of economic 
disequilibrium : (1) wholesale and retail prices; (2) agricultural 
and industrial prices; (3) internal and external prices. By the 
modification of interest on gilt-edged stocks and by the reduction 
in the legal rate of civil and commercial interest, an attempt has 
been made to restore the financial equilibrium between long- and 
short-term interest rates. 

But these measures have not been far-reaching enough. The 
diminution of the interest of public debts is not sufficient. More- 
over, it ought to have been followed by the conversion of private 
debts. The method of deflation has not only been insufficient ; 
it has also been very difficult. In France there is a contrast 
between the unpopularity of such methods and the lack of 
authority and stability accorded to the Government which is 
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obliged to face it. Lack of confidence is the most striking feature 
of the present situation. The intrusion of politics, on the occasion 
of measures taken during a temporary delegation of power, also 
threatens to annul several of the measures adopted, which is 
equivalent to removing several links of a homogeneous and well- 
balanced chain. For instance, Parliament wishes to exempt 
from the salary cuts those civil servants whose income is less 
than Fes. 8,000 per annum. Even under the régime of special 
powers, political considerations frequently influence the general 
nature of the adjustments. There is hesitation in attacking the 
pensioners or the ex-service men. Too much is taken from the 
weak, and not enough from the strong. The scientific nature of 
the operation suffers in consequence. 

Lastly, in particular, the anxiety to adjust interest rates, the 
importance of which we have several times stressed, has been 
blocked by a monetary difficulty. Economically a fall in interest 
rates is necessary to reduce the burden of State and private 
debts; but from a monetary point of view a rise in rates can 
be imperative to check gold losses and a capital flight. Recent 
measures taken by the Bank of France, notably the successive 
rises in bank rate, illustrate this dilemma, which is increased by 
the expansion of the Central Bank’s rediscounts. 

The doctrine of all successive French Governments has been 
to prefer deflation to devaluation. For us to approve this choice, 
which results from two considerations, is not necessarily to per- 
sist in an orthodoxy with which you in England frequently 
reproach us. To begin with, the Laval Government had a fair 
chance of success. Onits accession to power there were symptoms 
of recovery visible in neighbouring economies. The rising 
tendency of prices in America, Great Britain and Germany 
reduced the need for downward pressure on French prices. What 
was necessary was to hold out until the two curves would meet. 
Moreover, in the existing political structure of France it was not 
possible to overlook public opinion. If, in Parliament, there 
were cross-currents of opinion favouring deflation and devalua- 
tion, in the country there was an absolute majority in favour of 
remaining faithful to the gold standard in its present form and 
at the existing parity. To-day the French public has no assur- 
ance that devaluation would not entail a rise in prices, nor that 
a new devaluation would be the last for a very long time. A 
new cut in the franc would impose new sacrifices on the renter, 
who plays an essential réle in French economy. Managed 
currencies, according to Anglo-Saxon doctrine, aim at stability 
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of prices. To adopt this doctrine in France, when such stability 
is not yet assured, would be completely illogical. 

The present-day situation of France is, therefore, not lacking 
in tragedy. The abandonment of the gold standard, as the 
result of a political crisis, would be a catastrophe with immeasur- 
able consequences for France and other countries, even those 
which have recovered from the crisis. If France could maintain 
her present monetary system until the moment when the other 
important countries agreed to a general return to a gold standard, 
this would be infinitely preferable. It may be that this moment 
will provide an opportunity of adjusting the gold value of the 
French currency. Such a possibility is no longer contested even 
by the officials of the French Treasury. 

We are living in a period when the political solidarity of 
France and Great Britain seems to be more than ever necessary. 
How can this, in the long run, be possible without monetary 
solidarity ? 


Summary of the Discussion. 


Dr. F. C. BENHAM said that he thought that Professor Laufen- 
burger would agree that there was a very great deal of short-time in 
French industry. The key to the situation was, in his opinion, the 
failure of wages to fall appreciably. He had always been puzzled by 
the fact that wages had not fallen more in France. Professor Laufen- 
burger had said that it was partly due to the strength of the trade 
unions, but he (Dr. Benham) understood that with few exceptions 
trade unions were not strong in France. Furthermore, Professor 
Laufenburger had said that the cost of living had not fallen very 
greatly in France; but the statistics showed that in July of this year 
the cost of living was 78 per cent. of what it had been in 1930. Per- 
haps some wages had fallen more than those shown in the statistics ; 
but the general failure of wages to fall was remarkable, and the ques- 
tion arose as to what was to be done in view of the fact that orthodox 
measures had not been effective. Dr. Benham agreed that particularly 
in the case of France any large scheme of public works would not be 
a good solution. He thought that they might be a solution in a 
country where the people believed that their government was con- 
ducting its financial operations soundly (Sweden, for instance, and 
perhaps even Great Britain). 

Many people in England seemed surprised that France had not 
devaluated. He himself had been very glad to hear what Professor 
Laufenburger had had to say on this point. He thought that the 
correct term to employ when a country just allowed its exchange to 
go without returning to gold at a lower parity was “‘ depreciation.” 
If France could not carry through a policy of deflation, what could 
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she do? He hoped that France would not follow the example of 
Germany and adopt exchange restrictions. 

Professor Laufenburger apparently had doubts about the advis- 
ability of France resorting to devaluation. If a country like France 
devaluated, the first thing that would happen would be that further 
downward pressure would be put on world prices. He did not think 
that the immediate effect of devaluation would be to increase French 
imports; on the contrary, people in France would have to pay higher 
prices for foreign currencies and that would result in reduced imports. 
How could devaluation help other countries? In this country the 
tendency would be for money to leave, because a large number of 
investors, instead of taking about 2} per cent. on British gilt-edged 
stock, would take 5 per cent. on French. If therefore competent 
people in France thought it better to carry through a policy of defla- 
tion and keep on gold, he himself did not consider that the world as a 
whole had any interest in urging France to devaluate. If France 
could not carry out deflation but had to do something, better than 
exchange control or devaluation would be simply letting the exchange 
rate go, until such time as England (who was the stumbling-block) 
agreed to the holding of a Stabilisation Conference. 


PROFESSOR LAUFENBURGER replied that as regards wages rates it 
was true that the cost of living had fallen in France, and he hoped 
that one result of this would be that English people would once again 
be able to come to France. There were, however, big differences in 
the various parts of France. He thought that the idea of the Laval 
Government had been to lower the salaries of officials and create an 
illusion of low salaries in general. 

Regarding the trade unions, he had not wished to exaggerate their 
strength. In the north and the east, however, they were strong, 
much stronger than before the War. 

As for public works, he agreed entirely with Dr. Benham. They 
must not be excluded; but before they were undertaken France had 
to restore her finances. And it was quite impossible to do this with 
an interest rate of 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 

With regard to devaluation, he felt very embarrassed in answering 
this question. He thought that if France went off gold without 
having some definite plan the result would be catastrophe. The 
method of deflation had been successful in most parts of the pro- 
gramme; but they were now coming to the end of its possibilities, 
and the social obstacles were growing. If there were a return of 
political confidence it would be very easy to continue, and not to 
devaluate. Here, however, he was not competent to state any 
opinion; he could not foretell what would happen from the political 
point of view, though it was most important to give this consideration. 


Mr. L. C. DENza said that he agreed with Professor Laufenburger 
that people living abroad were sometimes at an advantage in looking 
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at the problems of any particular country. It seemed to him that 
Frenchmen as a whole and France as a nation failed to realise what 
was really the cause of all her troubles, namely, that although France 
had had governments willing to impose taxes they had never succeeded 
in collecting them. One had only to put the question to any honest 
Frenchman and he would agree that far more taxes should be collected. 
The world had seen the marvellous recovery that England had made 
after the crisis in 1931, and a number of reasons for this recovery had 
been given. In his opinion, however, the real reason had been that 
the Government had realised that the Budget had to be balanced, 
that they had imposed taxes and the British public had responded by 
paying those taxes. Could one imagine a queue of French people 
waiting to pay their taxes because they felt it was in their country’s 
interest that they should do so? If the system of French taxation in 
the last ten years had been anything like as efficient as that in Great 
Britain, France’s difficulties would be very much less than they were 
to-day, and there would not have been such an enormous increase in 
the public debt. 

Another point was France’s uneconomic use of her enormous 
reserve of gold. A big gold reserve was a great luxury. The popula- 
tion of France was considerably smaller than that of Great Britain, 
and their overseas trade was relatively less; and yet France had 
considered it necessary for many years to maintain a gold reserve two 
to three times as large as that of Great Britain. Think what a loss 
that was, to have the money locked away and not bearing interest. 
It seemed to him that it was absolutely essential that France should 
reorganise her methods of tax-collecting, etc. If she did not, her 
budget would always be in disequilibrium, even though she devalued : 
and devaluation had now become inevitable if it were ever to be 
possible for the Government to introduce a budget and impose taxes 
sufficient to balance that budget. But it was essential that when 
devaluation took place there should also be reorganisation in the 
method of tax collection, so that the country could restore its finances 
as had been done in England. The French public debt would then 
rise in price, and they would then be able to contemplate reducing the 
interest on it. They might be able to bring it down to 3 per cent. 
When that was done, one of the main reasons why France was unable 
to balance her budget would have been removed. 


PROFESSOR LAUFENBURGER said he was very glad to hear Mr. 
Denza speak of France’s budget, and he agreed entirely with him. 
There was only one difficulty. England’s income tax was 150 years 
old, whereas that of France was only 15 years old. Before the War 
they had the system of indirect taxation; and as the income tax 
system was so young it was natural that it did not bring in all it should. 
There was, furthermore, another contrast with England. This last- 
named country had two million tax payers, and France also had two 
million; but if they were compared it would be seen that their income 
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was smaller than the income of the English tax payers. Moreover, it 
was difficult to collect taxes in the country although the peasants were 
the majority of French population. Professor Laufenburger said he 
admired the English system very much—all the more in that the 
Alsatians, of whom he was one, had the German system for the local 
taxes. Even as regards State taxes, the Alsatian payers were very 
disciplined. 

There was another point. Small incomes did not pay taxes. 
Income-tax ceased when it reached a limit of 10,000 francs. This 
meant that workpeople did not pay taxes at all. The Radical and 
Radical-Socialist Parties wanted to exempt the small man. He him- 
self was in favour of the progressive tax; but if the small-salaried 
people were omitted, the yield would be small. 

It should be borne in mind also that one could not start reorganising 
a fiscal system during a crisis. The great mistake had been not to 
reorganise before the crisis came. 

With regard to the gold reserve, Mr. Denza was looking upon the 
Banque de France as an institution hoarding gold; but this was not 
the case. The outflow of gold was free. During the last three or 
four weeks some three milliards of francs had left the country. In 
France the question of gold was an historic one. In 1914 she had 
10 milliards gold francs, that is 50 milliards 1928 francs; now we have 
70 milliards. He was sure the gold was bound to go; but he did not 
like the manner in which it was now going. Mr. Denza had asked: 
Why do you not invest your money in foreign countries? But where? 
Professor Laufenburger said he would not like there to be too much 
gold in England, though this might come about. As for Germany 
and the Balkans, it was very difficult to invest money there at this 
moment! It had been intended to do so about two years ago; but 
now it was not possible. 


CoMMANDER Ross said that he had been to France every year for 
the past ten years, and while he did not know Alsace, he knew par- 
ticularly well that part of France to the south of the Loire. He had 
had many talks with the inhabitants, particularly with the paysans, 
and had been enormously impressed by their reluctance to pay taxes. 
He thought that it was due to the absolute lack of confidence of the 
people in the French Civil Service. Such confidence was conspicuously 
lacking. The language he had heard about “ those blighters” the 
people in Paris had been terrible. He looked upon that lack of con- 
fidence in the Civil Service as a real danger, because surely such con- 
fidence, as well as a sound system of taxation, was at the root of 
sound finance. 


PROFESSOR LAUFENBURGER said that if the people in the south of 
the Loire had anything to complain about it was their own fault, 
because that district was precisely where the strongest political party 
had its centre. The country to the east and north was not nearly so 
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strongly represented in the French Parliament. Besides, though he 
himself was a countryman and had nothing against the peasants, he 
had to point out that the rural population had, between 1920 and 
1926, made scandalously high profits; and all he regretted was that 
the French system of taxation had not been reorganised at that period. 

Another feeble point in the French taxation system was the privi- 
lege of the ventiers. No Government securities paid any tax; and the 
interest paid to rentiers every year was about 13 milliards francs. The 
fault lay in the past, because this privilege was introduced at the time 
of the 1793 Revolution, and it would be very difficult to find a remedy 
now. It had been the intention of M. Laval to begin with a reform 
in this direction; but there was great opposition. 


























THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA!’ 
By Dr. R. GESSNER 





AusTRIA is said to hold a key position in the Europe of to-day. 
People who say this think primarily of the key political position 
of Austria. A careful analysis of the aspirations of Germany 
shows beyond doubt that she has always wanted to obtain a 
corridor through Austria to the Adriatic Sea, in order to divide 
Europe into two halves and to leave her in domination of the 
eastern half. It is because of this fact that the independence and 
integrity of Austria are of such vital importance to the Great 
Powers. But Austria also possesses a key position strategically. 
Anyone who possesses Austria can encircle Czechoslovakia, and 
can pass from Germany to Italy and from Italy to Germany and 
into Hungary. It is because of her strategic position, quite apart 
from the question of the balance of power, that the independ- 
ence of Austria is internationally very important. 

It is sometimes said that Austria also occupies a key 
economic position. But this is no longer true. Ever since 
1918 Austria has ceased to occupy a key economic position. 
Austria was reduced from the economic centre of an empire of 
fifty-six millions to a small non-self-sufficient country surrounded 
by high tariff walls. Economically she is impotent and unstable. 
If there were free trade Austria might hold a key position as the 
connecting link between Western Europe and the Balkans. But 
nothing short of a United States of Europe will bring that about. 

It should be noted that although Austria enjoys key political 
and strategic positions, yet she is completely powerless. Hers 
is an unstable key position very different from that of a Great 
Power. The consequences of occupying such an unstable 
political and strategic position are twofold. Since 1920, when 
Austria became dominated by the Clerical party, she has been in 
the position of an international parasite. Any country which is 
of such tremendous importance to the political equilibrium of 
Europe can easily play one country off against another and get 
the maximum concessions. Unless I am much mistaken this 
policy of international parasitism will continue as long as the 
present Austrian régime lasts. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October goth, 1935, with Mr. George 
Glasgow in the Chair. 
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The second important consequence of the unstable key position 
is that there can be no unanimity of foreign policy within Austria. 
Whichever political group in Austria wants or enjoys economic 
and political support from Germany will have a German orienta- 
tion, and whichever is linked with Italy will have an Italian 
orientation, while other groups will have a Hungarian or Czecho- 
slovakian orientation. It is this fact which so definitely distin- 
guishes Austria from England as regards foreign policy, and which 
so much impresses English people on their first acquaintance with 
Austria. Austrians are equally impressed by the apparent, and 
perhaps real, unanimity of British foreign policy. 

Austria seems to me to be a country which demonstrates most 
clearly how great is the interrelation of external and internal 
policy. The external policy of Austria can be radically changed 
only if the internal political structure is changed. To demon- 
strate this interrelation it is necessary briefly to review the internal 
situation. There are seven major political groups in Austria 
to-day. 

(1) The first group is the Austrian Army. It may seem surprising 
that I should call the Austrian Army a political group, but it is one. 
It has become, in itself, a political factor and has driven the Heimwehr 
—the private army of the Austrian Fascists—into the background. 
The same thing has happened in Germany, where the German Army 
has put the S.A. and also to a certain extent the S.S. into the back- 
ground. 

(2) The second political group is the Fascist military and feudal 
Heimwehr. It is led by the Austrian aristocracy. There is a great 
difference between Austrian and English aristocrats. The average 
English aristocrat possesses a strong sense of social duty and responsi- 
bility, which is completely lacking among the Austrian aristocracy. 

(3) The third group is formed by the Right Wing Clericals, who are 
clericals with a fanatically Catholic outlook. Their first consideration 
is the glory and greatness of the Catholic Church, but they have other 
aims as well. They are very reactionary and would like to put history 
back to long before 1914. 

(4) The fourth group consists of the Left Wing Clericals, that is, 
those who, up to March 1933, held democratic convictions. A few 
stalwarts still cling to these convictions, but the majority of them are 
completely submerged at the moment. 

(5) The fifth group—the Socialists—is a suppressed group though 
it was once very strong. It used to comprise no less than 42 per cent. 
of the total electorate. 

(6) The sixth group hardly existed before February 1934 when the 
Austrian Fascist Government suppressed the Socialists by force. It 
consists of the Communists and has been growing in numbers. This is 
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in accordance with the general principle that the more suppression 
there is the more extremist politics become. 

(7) The seventh group is one which is growing very rapidly. That 
is the Austrian Nazi group. 


At the present moment Austria has a coalition government 
consisting of Fascists and Right Wing Clericals, with the Left 
Wing Clericals as a sort of sleeping partner. 

There are a great many possibilities as to the future develop- 
ment of internal affairs, and I will enumerate in an academic way 
what they are. 

There is first the possibility of a totalitarian Heimwehr State. 
The second is a Habsburg restoration based on the Heimwehr and 
Right Wing Clericals. The third is a Clerical and Socialist 
alliance which would have to move in the direction of democracy. 
The fourth is a Heimwehr, Clerical and Nazi alliance. This is 
the immediate prospect. The fifth is a Totalitariari Nazi State; 
but that is remote. The sixth, and still more remote, is a Totali- 
tarian Socialist State. It is necessary to keep these possibilities 
in mind in order the better to understand the present position in 
Austria. 

Two-thirds of the population are definitely opposed to the 
Clerico-Fascist Dictatorship of to-day for a variety of reasons. 
I am not going to examine whether these reasons are justified. 
I will merely give a very brief list of the accusations which two- 
thirds of the population make in good faith, no matter whether 
they are justified or not. 

In the first place there is opposition to the present Government 
on account of the terrible economic distress, which simply cannot 
be imagined by English people, not even by those who go out to 
Vienna and are shown round by Fascist Government officials. 
It hits the workers, the small employers and the Alpine farmers 
especially. The only industry in Austria which is booming is the 
armament industry. 

The second cause of opposition is the political spoils system. 
Ever since the Dictatorship was set up in March 1933 there has 
been in existence a spoils system which far outdoes anything 
in the United States. There is a Government clique which com- 
prises only a very small section of the total population. That 
clique shares the spoils in such an outrageous fashion that 99 per 
cent. of the population grumbles about it. 

The third grievance is the tremendous political oppression 
which affects all those who do not agree with the present Clerical 
Fascist Government. There is a veritable police rule, which 
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goes so far that certain provincial commissioners of police have 
private concentration camps of their own. Such a camp existed 
at a place called Schwechat, where the chief police officer detained 
anybody he pleased. 

In the fourth place there is the accusation that the present 
Government is extremely hypocritical. It is impossible to pick 
up a Government-inspired newspaper without reading indignant 
accusations against Germany, especially against the suppression 
of the Catholics there. But exactly the same kind of measures 
are being taken in Austria by the Austrian Government against 
its opponents. 

Again, those who oppose the present régime say that it is 
corrupt, and I must say that were it not for this corruption the 
present state of affairs would be quite intolerable. The Austrian 
dictatorship is a dictatorship mitigated only by corruption. In 
a democracy corruption is fatal. It is one of the deadly sins and is 
severely and rightly punished. But if there were no corruption 
in Austria one would not be able to get justice or lenient treat- 
ment in any circumstances. 

Finally, there is the objection that the present Government is 
socially, culturally and politically reactionary. I could give 
numerous instances of this. 

The suppression of so large a percentage of a bitterly dis- 
contented population is significant in one respect. A dictator- 
ship must become increasingly severe if it is not able to support 
its régime with a proper economic, social, political and cultural 
ideology. The Austrian Government has not been able to build 
up such an ideology because it rests on the narrow basis of a 
political clique. This is very different from the German situation. 
The Austrian Government cannot succeed in building up that 
ideology, and so there is nothing but increasing severity to main- 
tain its power. The counterpart of this is that when you talk to 
people you find that two out of every three are absolutely imbued 
with a savage spirit of revenge. I do not think that anyone with 
an English education could contemplate such a passion for 
revenge without flinching. If you talk to any Nazi or Socialist 
in Austria, they will tell you the names of people they would like 
to see hanged. But if you knew what the conditions in Austria 
were you would understand how people get into such a frame of 
mind. It is a frame of mind which could be organised into a 
political movement of a revolutionary order. 

The only political opposition groups of any importance are the 
Nazis, the Socialists, and the Clerical Left Wing Democrats. Of 
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these three groups the Nazis are most favoured by circumstances. 
They are supported by the intelligentsia and thus get a great 
deal of prestige. In addition this intelligentsia is treated with a 
good deal of indulgence by the Austrian State authorities. This 
means that they can carry on effective propaganda; which they 
do. A great many State officials, police officers, army officers 
and judges are either Nazis or have Nazi sympathies, with the 
result that the Nazis are allowed to do things which the other 
opposition groups are not. 

Furthermore, the boundary between Germany and Austria 
is rather mountainous and this makes the smuggling of Nazi 
literature from Germany into Austria comparatively easy. The 
Nazis also possess an enormous amount of money which they 
spend quite liberally within Austria. This money comes chiefly 
from Germany and the biggest Austrian industries are owned by 
Austrian and German Nazis. _ 

As a result of all this the Austrian Nazis are very optimistic. 
They have a feeling of tremendous power and are sure that they 
will have their revenge very soon. This feeling finds expression 
in a phrase which they use when a Nazi is sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment. Instead of saying that he has got a life sentence 
they say that his imprisonment is for the term of the Government. 
These favourable circumstances have a very stimulating effect on 
the Nazi movement. The provinces of Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper 
Austria and Carinthia are full of Nazis. About three-quarters of 
the Vienna police and the administrative and judicial bureaucracy 
are Nazi or have Nazi sympathies, and the same thing applies to 
the Army officers. 

What of the second opposition group, the Socialists? They 
are handicapped in organising themselves. Their support comes 
from the workers who do not possess the prestige of the 
intelligentsia, and who are terrifically persecuted. The other 
day an old lady of fifty-six was caught with a copy of the 
Arbeiterzeitung, the newspaper published by this group, and got 
five years’ imprisonment as a result. What is most revolting is 
that there is multiple punishment for the same offence. If a 
Socialist worker is caught in possession of political literature, he 
may first be put into a police prison for a period up to one year, 
then he is handed over to a court for judicial examination and trial. 
After serving his term of imprisonment, he may be handed back 
to the police and put into a concentration camp. 

The Socialists have at present no supporters among the 
officials and judges. It is very difficult for them to smuggle their 
No. 2.—VOL. XV. H 
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literature into Austria because their foreign centre is in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the frontier between Austria and Czechoslovakia 
is fairly flat. The Austrian Socialists have very little money, 
especially compared with the Nazis, and, what is most important, 
they are not supported by a powerful State outside the country. 
The result is that the Socialists in Austria feel powerless and are 
inclined to be pessimistic. They are declining in numbers, 
whereas the Nazis are growing. 

The third opposition group, the Clerical Democrats, are com- 
pletely powerless and insignificant. 

Because among the opposition groups only the Nazis can really 
grow, two consequences follow: In the first place new recruits 
from the rising generation can only be made by the Nazis, and not 
by the Socialists or Clerical Democrats. And, secondly, some of 
the older members of the Socialists and Clerical Democrats are 
gradually drifting over to the Nazis. 

Inspite of irreconcilable differences all the opposition groups are 
so united in their hatred of the present régime that they will not 
give one anotheraway. Ifan Austrian Nazi knows that a Socialist 
has done or is about to do something against the Clerico-Fascist 
régime, he will not inform about him, and vice versa. There isa 
sort of collaboration between these two deadly enemies who are 
suppressed by the same fanatically despised opponent. 

The violence and intensity of the political antagonism in 
Austria can only be understood in relation to the economic back- 
ground. Wherever you get a country, like Great Britain, which 
is fairly prosperous you get relativistic thinking. The only 
absolute values you meet with are religious values. Otherwise 
people are ready to listen to any kind of argument. But in a 
country which is in a state of extreme misery you get absolutistic 
or theocratic thinking producing violent antagonisms. It is 
because of the extreme economic misery in Austria that you find 
such intense political antagonisms. 

An important change in the internal situation was brought 
about by the proposals of the German Minister, von Papen. 
Von Papen, after returning from Berlin in August last, made a 
series of proposals to the Austrian Government which, according 
to my information, were as follows : 


(x) That Germany and Austria should conclude a ten-years’ non- 
aggression pact, modelled on the Polish non-aggression treaty. 

(2) That the Press war should cease. This has already been done. 
There are now no attacks on National Socialism as such in the Austrian 
newspapers. 
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(3) An amelioration of economic relations. Among other things 
the abolition of the 1000 mark penalty on Germans visiting Austria and 
a relaxation of foreign exchange restrictions as regards Austria. Import 
duties, also, to be reduced, especially as regards the import of wood and 
coal from Austria. Austria should also receive the benefit of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. 

(4) That members of the Austrian Nazi Legions in Germany should 
be allowed to return home; that would affect about ten thousand 
Austrian Nazis. 

(5) That two German-minded Cabinet ministers should be 
appointed. 

(6) That there should be no discrimination against Nazis if political 
parties are again admitted and, as a proof of their good-will, that the 
Austrian Government should forthwith begin to appoint a few German- 
minded Mayors in country places. 


To prove that Germany is prepared to change her policy von 
Papen has, I understand, handed to the Austrian Government an 
order from the responsible Nazi authorities to the Austrian Nazi 
authorities forbidding them to indulge in any political activity 
for the time being. Note, however, that von Papen’s proposals 
do not ask for the recognition of the National Socialist party, 
nor for a coalition. 

These proposals have created a split in the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Von Papen, whom I may call the arch-intriguer of Europe, 
has started by splitting the Heimwehr and Clerical Right Wingers 
into a national group fighting for a reconciliation between Germany 
and Austria, and a so-called patriotic group fighting against 
that, and definitely pro-Italian. Against the rapprochement are 
the Austrian Imperialists, and among them the Chancellor von 
Schuschnigg, the Vice-Chancellor, Prince Starhemberg, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister Berger-Waldenegg and, of course, the 
very numerous Italian agents working in Austria. 

Two very important provincial governors are in favour of 
conciliation, each with a view to possibly securing the Chancellor- 
ship: the Provincial Governor of Upper Austria, Gleissner, and 
Rehrl of Salzburg. The Burgermaster of Vienna, Schmitz, whoisa 
friend of von Papen, and Dr. Funder, the Editor-in-chief of the 
semi-official government organ the Reichspost, the Right Wing 
Clerical newspaper, are also pro-rapprochement—the former because 
he thinks it will give him a chance of becoming Chancellor, while 
Funder probably has the idea that he can use the rapprochement 
for the purpose of getting Germany to agree to treat the Catholics 
better and he is primarily, and above all things, a Catholic. The 
General Secretary of the so-called Patriotic Front, which is only 
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another name for the Austrian Clerical Fascists, a man called 
Adam, is also in favour of the rapprochement. At present I 
have not been able to find out why. Finally, a great many 
Heimwehr leaders are quite definitely in favour of it, such as 
the Chief of Police of Upper Austria and others. 

The situation is rather serious, especially if one considers 
what the intentions of the leaders of the rapprochement group are. 
The proposals of von Papen are a direct answer to the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance between Czechoslovakia and Russia, and if 
they were to be accepted I should consider that Hitler had won. 
If he wants to transform the German—Polish Alliance into an 
anti-Russian German bloc, all he need do is to get Austria as 
an ally. Czechoslovakia would be encircled and the Russian- 
Czechoslovakian Alliance would be effectively answered. 

An alliance between Austria and Germany now would, of 
course, mean the eventual Nazification of Austria. If German 
tourists were allowed to come into Austria they would be irre- 
sistible propagandists. If there were two German Cabinet 
Ministers in the Austrian Cabinet they would prevent discrimina- 
tion against the German Nazis. In a word, the Nazification of 
Austria would simply be a matter of time, and the danger is all 
the greater because the Heimwehr people and the Right Wing 
Clericals, who are in favour of the idea, are using shrewd 
arguments to get it accepted. 

In view of this situation it may be asked what the eventual 
international position of Austria will be. As far as I can see 
there are five kinds of possible changes which may take place in 
the international position of Austria. 


(x) Austrian independence may be guaranteed, and she may remain 
isolated. 

(2) Austria may enter an alliance as a separate and independent 
State. 

(3) Austria may become a “ protected state,” 7.e. protected against 
foreign aggression and internal change by some Great Power, e.g. by 
Italy. 

(4) Austria may become an autonomous member of a Federation 
of States. 

(5) Austria may be merged into another State as an autonomous 
or subordinate province. 


These five general categories cover no less than seventeen 
specific possibilities, of which I will make a rapid survey, grouping 
them in three categories : 

(a) The practical possibilities for the immediate future. 
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(b) The practical possibilities of change in the international 
position that may take place within the next two to ten years. 

(c) The long-term, or remote, possibilities. 

Let me take the immediate possibilities first. There is one 
solution of the Austrian problem of which only the Austrian 
Socialists are in favour, and that is that Austria should be made 
a neutral country, similar to Switzerland. I know, of course, 
that at the present moment the idea of neutrality is discredited. 
People, especially in Great Britain, have the idea that there should 
be no neutral nations, but that all nations should stand together 
against an aggressor. It seems to me that that is driving the 
idea of collective security to an extreme. There are a few 
countries in Europe which ought not to be expected to take 
an active part in the military sanctions implied in collective 
security, and those are the buffer States between two Great 
Powers, which, if they fell into the possession of oné of the Great 
Powers, would upset the equilibrium of Europe. Switzerland 
is in such a position, being placed between France and Italy, 
and so is Austria, placed between Germany and Italy. It is 
because of this that an exception to the principle of collective 
security in the case of these countries should be made. 

All the necessary pre-conditions of neutralising Austria are 
provided. First, she has no territorial aspirations whatever. She 
does not want another inch of territory. Secondly, all the Great 
Powers are interested in preserving the independence of Austria. 
Neutralisation would, of course, affect the internal situation 
greatly, and I should like to stress again the interrelation between 
foreign policy and internal policy. If Austria is to be neutralised 
and if its neutrality is to last, the internal situation will have 
to be changed. It will be necessary to re-erect the labour move- 
ment, and bring about a Socialist revival. 

Another immediate possibility is for Austria’s realindependence 
to be guaranteed by the Great Powers. This is not the case at 
present. The present guarantee of independence is characterised 
by the fact that Italy has really been given charge of Austria. 
This is a very different thing from having her independence 
guaranteed and being really independent of both Italy and 
Germany. Real independence could be brought about only if 
the influence of Italy and Germany were weakened. 

Then there is the proposal for a Danubian Alliance, which 
is another example of what I might call “‘ pactomania.’”’ One 
cannot pick up a paper without finding a reference to a pact 
or proposed pact somewhere. There are five different pacts 
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which would be necessary to create a Danubian Alliance, whose 
proposed signatories number nine in all. 

The Danubian Alliance Pact was outlined by France and Italy 
towards the end of August. It was communicated to the other 
Powers at the end of September. Germany will not sign a 
mutual non-interference clause and, although I am opposed to 
the Nazis, I must say that they are perfectly right in refusing 
that, for there is not the slightest doubt of Italy’s interference 
in Austria, and if there is to be non-interference there should 
be non-interference all round. The Hungarians also make 
conditions. They want a final settlement of the dispute with 
Yugoslavia. They want an acknowledgment of their military 
equality and the right to protect Hungarian minorities outside 
their territories. If Hungary sticks to these conditions she 
will never sign the Pact. 

The Little Entente goes further and says that if military 
rights are to be granted to Germany and Austria they will agree 
only provided those two States sign a pact of mutual assistance 
with the Little Entente, Italy, and all the Balkan countries. 
This means that there are so many difficulties in the way of the 
Danubian Alliance that it is almost a dead letter for the next 
few years. 

An alliance of a sovereign Austria with Italy would be another 
possibility. The present situation is not an alliance with Italy. 
It is something half-way between a federation and an alliance. 

There is the further possibility of the alliance of a sovereign 
Austria with the Little Entente bloc, and this is one of the solu- 
tions which the Clerical Democrats and Austrian Socialists 
would favour. It would presuppose a very severe weakening of 
Germany and Italy. It would also presuppose that the Little 
Entente was supported by the Great Powers or the League of 
Nations. 

The present state of affairs is that Austria is protected by 
Italy. The external and internal reason for this is very simple. 
Austria was handed over to Italy to win her definitely over to 
the side of France and against Germany. Italy has been supply- 
ing weapons and money to the Austrian Fascists since 1927. 
The internal consequence of this development is the Fascist 
régime in Austria, the ruthless suppression of the democratic 
Socialists by a Fascist coup-d’état and of the Nazis by a civil 
war. 

Again, Austria might be protected by the League of Nations, 
like Danzig or the Saar. This solution would only be favoured 
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by the Austrian Socialists and Clerical Democrats, and would 
be emphatically rejected by the Austrian Nazis and Heimwehr 
and Clerical Right Wing. It would presuppose not so much an 
external as an internal change. 

There are several short-term possibilities, all of which could 
materialise within five or ten years. There is the possibility 
of an independent alliance with a German bloc, which would pre- 
suppose the weakening of Italy and non-interference by Great 
Britain and France. An Austria protected by Germany would 
probably become a reality if the outcome of the Italo-Abyssinian 
dispute were a serious weakening of Italy. 

Now I come to another possibility, a revival of the old Habs- 
burg Dual Monarchy. Czechoslovakia may in the end give up 
her objections, if she realises that a restoration of the Austrian 
Habsburgs would mean that Austria would definitely turn away 
from Germany. Mutual non-aggression and non-interference 
pacts between Austria and Czechoslovakia may help to facilitate 
the necessary change in Czech policy. 

The Monarchists in Austria are the Catholic Church, the 
aristocracy and the military sect. Their opponents are the 
intelligentsia and the workers. Thus the Monarchists in Austria 
belong to the present ruling class, and if there were no external 
interference they might get their way. 

Once the Habsburgs were back on the Austrian throne, the 
re-establishment of the monarchy in Hungary’ would follow. 
The Monarchists there are the big agrarian magnates, the Catholic 
Church, and the financial houses. Their opponents are the 
gentry with Kossuthist traditions and the peasants who want 
land reform and know that they will not get it from the Monarchy. 

If the restoration of the Habsburgs took: place in Austria 
and in Hungary it would only be a matter of days before a Dual 
Monarchy was established. There could not be any greater 
danger to the Austrian people than that. The Hungarian 
Monarchists have made it clear that they will only restore the 
Habsburg dynasty if the Hungarian Parliament, which is 
oligarchic, retains its power. So there would be a constitutional 
monarchy in Hungary, while Austria could only become a 
monarchy if the present Clerical Fascist régime were perpetuated. 

The result would be in the first place a reversion to the old 
pre-War policy. Austria had often been ruled autocratically, 
whilst Hungary had always been ruled constitutionally. This 
meant in actual practice that all sorts of unfavourable conditions 
were imposed on Austria to satisfy the magnates who dominated 
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the Hungarian Parliament. This same system would be revived 
once more. Austria would only be an annex of Hungary and 
Hungary would have only one aim in view, namely, to use Austrian 
soldiers for the purpose of getting back Slovakia, Croatia, and 
Transylvania. Austrian blood would be shed in order to make 
Hungary bigger than it is at present. 

But behind all this the Austrian Monarchists have a still 
more ambitious aim. Within the last few years the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchists have been reviving the idea of the Holy 
Roman Empire and say in glowing terms what a magnificent 
idea it is. My reading of that new development is this. Hitler 
has brought about the unification of Germany, and the unifica- 
tion of Germany has, of course, diminished the importance of 
all the Catholic parts of Germany. Bavaria is not the Bavaria 
it was. It has to behave according to the dictates of some 
Prussian general. The same thing is true of the other Catholic 
Provinces. But the German-speaking Catholics dream of re- 
establishing German Catholicism and their great idea is this: 
should Germany again be defeated in a European war or be driven 
into a corner for some reason or other, they could use the de- 
throned Catholic dynasties of Germany, especially the Wittels- 
bacher, Zahringer, Coburger, Wettiner, to fight against German 
unification. In other words, they dream of one day establishing 
some sort of German Catholic Empire, including Bavaria and the 
German Catholic Provinces of Austria. In this case the Habsburg 
Crown would be the centre round which the other German 
Catholic dynasties would rally. It may be thought that this is 
perhaps a little too imaginative on my part. But the perusal 
of any Catholic paper is sufficient proof of its accuracy. 

Another possible solution is a Danubian Federation, which 
is a different thing from a Danubian Alliance. This, too, would 
presuppose a weakening of Germany and Italy and also of the 
Little Entente. It would comprise the following countries : 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Roumania, and 
Bulgaria, but it would definitely exclude Germany, though a 
Danubian country. It could be highly beneficial to all member 
States by stopping quarrels and wars between them and creating 
a large internal free trade area with one money system and largely 
self-sufficient. But the difficulties are at the present moment 
insurmountable. The Little Entente would regard a Danubian 
Federation as the first step towards the establishment of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire with German and Hungarian hege- 
mony. The industrialisation of the formerly agrarian and the 
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re-agrarianisation of formerly industrial Danubian countries, and 
also the creation of new national banking centres, all make the 
federation economically difficult. Last and most important, the 
disinclination to surrender ‘‘ sovereignty ”’ on the part of the pro- 
spective member States makes it wholly impossible. 

Then there are the long-term possibilities. One is the Great 
German bloc, consisting of Germany, Poland, Austria, and 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia would be completely encircled, and as 
there are three million Germans along the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia it would be absolutely impossible for her to hold out 
against that pressure. She would be forced to enter the bloc to 
preserve herself. How remote that possibility is I do not know. 
The remaining remote possibilities may just be enumerated : 
Austria could become a member of a revived Triple Entente; 
a member State of a United States of Europe; an autonomous 
or co-ordinated province of Germany or Italy; or a new Danubian 
State bigger than the old monarchy. 

My own view is that there will eventually be a union of 
Germany and Austria, though it may take fifty or a hundred 
years. After all, these two nations do speak the same language 
and have the same culture. Just after the War Austria sent 
all her great artists and men of science to Germany, and there is 
a complete interrelation between the culture of the two countries, 
from which no one can escape. It will be possible, in time, to 
have such a union without endangering the balance of power. 
It presupposes a rearrangement of Europe, either by way of 
creating regional combinations of Powers, or through some sort 
of United States of Europe. 


I feel rather uncomfortable in making such a rational survey 
of the possibilities for Austria’s future, because that aspect is 
not my real interest. My interest is in human beings, not in 
the game of big politics. I see behind the breath-taking spectacle 
of power-politics human suffering, disappointment, and despair. 
I do not object to it on sentimental or pacifist, but on rational 
grounds. For most of the suffering would be easily avoidable, 
if reason, common sense and good-will instead of stupid passions, 
mysticism, and greed were paramount. Here is a case in point. 

In February 1934 the Austrian Socialists gallantly resisted 
the perpetuation and intensification of the Austrian Clerico- 
Fascist dictatorship which was established in March 1933. They 
thought they were fighting for their socialist ideals, while actually 
they were suppressed, because Great Britain and France were 
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handing over Austria to Italy for the reasons already stated. 
Many lives were lost and the seeds of a future civil war were 
sown. Now a rational solution without this cost to present and 
future generations would have been possible. But big power- 
politics were, are, and will remain irrational and inhuman. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this paper was written the Austrian problem has undergone 
momentous changes. Austria demonstrated to the world on October 
toth, 1935, that she was but a vassal State of Italy. Except for an 
arms embargo she refused to apply the sanctions imposed by the League 
of Nations against Italy. Austria, the recipient of generous financial 
and political help from the League, sabotaged it. Her official press 
glorified Italian aggression. 

But she was soon brought to terms. No sooner had Austria pro- 
fited by defying the verdict of fifty-two nations than she became, against 
her will, a victim of the imposition of sanctions herself, because neither 
she nor Italy had enough capital to finance supplies of war needs. 
Austria is now deprived of the economic support of Italy which she 
has enjoyed since 1933. She is also losing Italy’s political assistance. 
For Italy’s political power is beginning to dwindle as the expensive 
Abyssinian war drags on and sanctions become more effective. How 
low Austrian Fascists now estimate Italy’s political power has been 
revealed during the last few days. Prince Starhemberg, an ardent 
supporter of the Hapsburgs and of the re-erection of the old Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire, has disavowed both aims for the near future. 

Once more the rulers of Austria make the most of her key political 
position. They now turn to the Little Entente, against which they, 
together with Italy and revisionist Hungary, have conspired for a 
long time. The rapprochement towards Czechoslovakia is, of course, 
prompted by a double motive. The rulers of Austria want economic 
concessions to be able to stem the rising tide of Nazism within the coun- 
try, and they want further direct military guarantees against aggression. 

Yet all this leaves the Nazi danger to Austria quite unchanged. 
Germany has now less reason than ever before to force the Austrian 
issue. In spite of all the guarantees of independence (which may ulti- 
mately even include the guarantee of Russia against the aims of Austrian 
Catholicism), should Italy be seriously weakened or collapse internally 
in consequence of her colonial adventure, Austria will become Nazi 
from within. For her present rulers show just as little common sense 
as the Habsburg monarchs. Just as the late Emperor Charles I 
conceded too late the establishment of autonomous nation states within 
the Empire, so the present rulers will not make concessions to the most 
populous political group in opposition to the Nazis, namely the Austrian 
Socialists. Apparent concessions were made in the form of a nig- 
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gardly amnesty at Christmas and elections under strict supervision 
in the Consumer’s Co-operatives, crippled by decrees on all hands. 
While they deceived public opinion abroad, they did not deceive the 
Austrian public. 

As long as the guaranteeing Powers do not realise that this internal 
mismanagement will increase the danger of Nazi influence from within, 
the Austrian problem will remain unchanged. It is quite utopian to 
think that any guaranteeing Power would actually make war on Germany 
because Austria became Nazi from within; but once Nazi influence 
is paramount, Austria would have to be regarded as part of Germany 
in the event of war. Pan-Germanism would be, practically speaking, 
a reality. 

Now is the time for action. The rivalries in the Austrian du- 
umvirate reached its maximum point after Schuschnigg’s visit to 
Prague, which was intended to undermine Starhemberg’s power, and 
Starhemberg’s visit to London and Paris, which was aimed at weakening 
Schuschnigg. They can, therefore, be most easily influenced by ex- 
ternal pressure at the present moment. Now is the time to realise 
that Italy’s power over Austria is a danger to Europe because of her 
own aggressive intentions in the Adriatic and her support of Hungarian 
Revisionist claims. Now at the eleventh hour should it be realised 
that a Habsburg restoration would not be a symbol of Austrian in- 
dependence, would not mean a spectacular internal pacification such 
as King George’s return to the throne of Greece. It would meet with 
the animosity of two-thirds of the Austrian people, who remember 
only too well that they were used by the Habsburgs to oppress the Slavs 
for the glory of the dynasty. It would mean the beginning of constant 
revisionist intrigues. 

What is necessary now is to put pressure on Austria to make an 
alliance with the Little Entente, to accept Russia as an additional 
guarantor and to strengthen the internal power of resistance against 
Nazi influence by restoring full democratic rights to Austrian labour. 
The Austrian problem has been created by the politics of foreign 
Powers. It can only be solved by the action of the foreign Powers. 


February i2th, 1936. 


Summary of the Discussion following the Paper. 


CoLONEL C. WALEY COHEN said that he had recently made a short 
agricultural survey in the Tyrol and had formed the conclusion that 
during the last five years the condition of the peasants in the Tyrol 
had distinctly improved. The difficulty was the small area of land 
and the future of the farmers’ sons when they grew up and married. 

Was there not some confusion in the term National Socialism 
as applied to Austria? It seemed a very different kind of thing from 
what existed in Germany. It was difficult to imagine people with the 
natural culture and good manners of the Austrians ever indulging in 
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the kind of thing which went on in Germany. In the Salzburg area 
he had got the impression that there was a twofold division. There 
were those who were under the influence of the Catholic Church and 
who were definitely anti-Nazi, and there were those who were under 
the glamour of the idea that Germany was going to be top dog in 
Mittel-Europa. 

Was it not possible that what Austria was suffering from was a sort: 
of aftermath of the race tensions which existed before, and was it not 
possible that the new position might not in time rather assuage those 
race tensions and make Austria willing to become a kind of second 
Switzerland a little further east ? 


Dr. GESSNER said that some of the peasants in the Tyrol were 
comparatively well off because of the enormous Government subsidy 
they received. Money had been poured into the Tyrol because of its 
strategic position between Italy and Germany and in order to keep it 
up to the standard of Fascist rule. 

The Nazis in Austria were to a certain extent different from the 
Nazis in Germany. Some of the Austrian Nazis did not like the idea 
of joining up with the German Nazis, but three-quarters of them 
would undoubtedly accept German leadership. If there were a 
Nazi movement it would be like the German movement. Austrian 
culture had been an established fact up to 1918, but since then it had 
been non-existent. Austria’s leading artists and scientists had been 
bought by Germany or America since 1918. Culture needed a certain 
economic background and could not grow in an impoverished State. 
It presupposed leisure in a certain section of the community. 

There was no race question as far as present-day Austria was con- 
cerned. Race questions arose only when the Hungarians dominated 
the Slovaks and Croatians and Transylvanians, and the Germans the 
Czechoslovakians, Poles and Yugoslavs. In short, the German nation 
dominated the Austrian and the Hungarian nations. The formerly 
dominating races showed no race hatred, but the formerly suppressed 
nations continued their race hatred, which was quite irrational but 
essentially human. 


Mr. W. HorsFALt CarTER said he agreed with Dr. Gessner as to 
the extraordinary strength of the German appeal in Austria although 
there were varying degrees of Germanism among the people described 
as Nazis. He had had an opportunity of meeting a number of people 
at a Nazi soirée in Carinthia and of hearing their views. Although 
German papers were not allowed in Austria, people had the idea that 
Germany was the most economically prosperous country in Europe, or 
was by way of becoming so, and they would not listen to him when he 
tried to explain that although National Socialism had done fine things, 
it was not allhoney. They took the line that Germany was the country 
they wanted to be in, and that Hitler was strong enough to defy 
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Europe. It was above all the appeal of German strength to Austrian 
weakness, and that brought up the power question, in other words, the 
international status of Austria; but no solution was possible which 
did not take into account the very important factor of the Austrians’ 
Germanism. 

He did not think that Dr. Gessner’s suggested possibility of a revival 
of a federation of Catholic countries was very likely to happen, because 
the appeal of Germanism would always be too strong. 

With regard to an “international ” solution of the problem, was it 
not possible that, as a result of the Italo-Ethiopian affair, the position 
would be left—Italy very much weakened and the League strong, 
with Germany still one of the very threatening power-factors in Europe ? 
Would that not make it possible to bring about a federation of Central 
European States, with the League acting as guardian of Austria, not 
merely in finance but also in politics? Austria would be given a 
special status more like Danzig than Switzerland. It was possible to 
conceive a situation, provided the League did its job.properly, in which 
there would be a government (as in Danzig) in which the Nazis con- 
stituted 50 per cent., the Socialists 30 per cent. and the Clericals the 
rest. But that would not be possible without an authoritative League. 
If there were a lead from France and Great Britain it would be possible 
to have a system like that which was evolved in the case of the Saar. 
There could be an ad hoc international force to watch over the elections 
and to start a real national government. The next step would be to 
have a conference of the Versailles Treaty Powers who had left Austria 
in an impossible position. It should be possible to give her a con- 
stitution similar to that of Danzig plus some kind of economic and 
customs union with Germany. For reasons of power-politics it was 
found necessary in 1931 to stop the customs union project, but it 
would be a very different proposition with an effective League as 
guardian. Danzig and Poland now had a customs union, and it should 
be equally possible between Germany and Austria. If there were 
some such solution it could be supplemented by an economic preferen- 
tial system of tariffs with the Danubian States and the Little Entente 
which would make a great difference to the economic misery and 
general dissatisfaction with the present position. 


Dr. GESSNER said he thought there would be some difficulty about 
Mr. Horsfall Carter’s proposition owing to the fact that Austria was 
different from Danzig in one important respect. Austria was the 
heart of an Empire and there were still many old officials with high 
imperialistic aspirations. 


Mr. GEORGE CADBURY said that there was a very real difference 
between the proposal that Austria should be neutralised and the 
common proposal that her independence should be guaranteed. From 
the point of view of Austria’s present strategic position it would not 
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matter whether she was independent or neutralised, but from the point 
of view of her being used by other Powers there was a great difference. 
Austria independent would be Austria heavily armed. Austria 
neutralised would be Austria disarmed and unencumbered with the 
expense of heavy armaments. Austria neutralised would not be a 
pawn in the sense that an independent Austria would be between 
Germany and Italy. 


A MEMBER said that since the War Austria had been made to look 
outwards all the time and as a result had nearly lost the will to indepen- 
dence. If there was to be any independence for Austria she must be 
let out of the trap, and to put her under the guardianship of the League 
of Nations was merely to perpetuate the same system under a different 
form, 

Mr. Horsfall Carter’s suggestion that if Austria were neutralised 
it would be unnecessary for her to arm might be true if one could 
believe that other countries would respect her neutrality. But 
Switzerland had recently been increasing her armaments. She was 
not disarmed. Belgium was in a state of neutrality before the War, 
but it did not help her very much. So it would seem that neutralisation 
was not the solution of the Austrian problem. 

With regard to the opinion that Austria must drift towards Germany 
because of the tie of language, there were a great many States in South 
America which spoke Spanish, but they had not drifted towards one 
another. The United States and Great Britain both spoke English, 
but they had drifted away from each other. Belgium spoke half French 
and half Dutch, but the Dutch-speaking Belgians had not gone over 
to Holland. He suggested that it was not necessary for Austria to 
join up with Germany because she spoke German. He had recently 
looked in the telephone book in Vienna and found that about a third 
of the names there were not German. Austria, like Great Britain, was 
cosmopolitan, and the mixture of which her population was made up 
was a mixture of the races in the Danubian area plus German. The 
right road for Austria to take was in the Danube valley where she was 
geographically placed, and the right thing to do was to recreate some 
kind of economic unity or economic league which would establish 
prosperity in the Danubian area. Austria used to have a very fine 
position before the War as the banking centre for Central Europe. 
Austria and Vienna were the only places which could play a real part 
in re-creating prosperity in Central Europe, and that was possible if 
Austria played her cards properly and if the Great Powers could be 
made to leave her alone for a bit. 


Dr. GESSNER said it was quite true that Austria had had no will for 
independence for a long time because up to 1932 the major part of the 
Austrian population were definitely in favour of union with Germany. 
He had said at the outset that he thought Austria had played the 
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game of an international parasite. She had been forced into that 
position by the politics of the Austrian Clericals, who wanted to draw 
her away from Germany. It wa’ the policy of the groups from which 
he dissociated himself that was responsible for Austria’s international 
parasitism. 

Neutrality would mean a great deal of disarmament in Austria. 
While the Swiss were rearming they were not rearming in all categories 
of arms to the same extent and that meant a tremendous saving. 
Neutrality could be put into operation provided there were good-will 
on the part of the Great Powers. 

He did not think that the last speaker saw the whole problem with 
regard to the ties of language in correct historical perspective. Switzer- 
land and Belgium had been founded many years ago and had acquired 
all sorts of political and social institutions of their own. That was 
not the case in Austria. Austria was forced to exist against its own 
will in 1918. In the first constitution which it gave itself, it declared 
itself to be part of Germany. The German Austrians, of to-day were 
really Germans. The intelligentsia of Austria had always been domi- 
nated by Germany. They always received their education in Germany. 
There was a very strong German sentiment in Austria and that not 
merely on political grounds. Everybody in Austria thought that 
ultimately the union would come. 

The possibility of a Danubian Federation would be very difficult 
to realise because of various economic factors, including the industrial- 
isation of all the new Succession States. They all had their own 
banking systems now and it would be impossible to re-establish Vienna 
as a banking centre for those parts of the world. Also present-day 
Austria and Czechoslovakia had adopted a policy of reagrarianisation. 
A Danubian Federation could come into existence only if Germany and 
Italy completely collapsed and if the League of Nations or western 
Great Powers were prepared to push it. 


Dr. SETON WATSON said that Dr. Gessner’s answer to the last 
speaker seemed an indirect way of saying that the Anschluss was 
inevitable. For some years past there had been three possible alterna- 
tives: (1) the German solution, (2) the Italian solution, (3) the Danu- 
bian solution. 

The Italian was never a serious permanent solution because it 
was contrary to nature and existing facts that a German population 
should prefer to be dominated by Italy rather than by their blood 
brothers. Therefore the only remaining alternative to the German 
solution was to produce a Danubian solution, of which he had personally 
always been in favour. But when one looked at things from a realistic 
point of view it became clear that neither inside Austria, nor inside 
Hungary, nor inside the States making up the Little Entente, nor at 
Geneva, nor among the Great Powers, even if they were united, was 
there any real genuine initiative which would be able to produce that 
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union or co-operation of which Dr. Gessner had indicated some of the 
difficulties. Meanwhile Dr. Gessner had described the progress of 
complete disintegration inside Austria, which was in accordance 
with the information which he had himself received for a long time 
past. So it seemed that there was no real alternative, and that Ger- 
many, led very skilfully by von Papen, was just waiting for the moment 
in which she would be able to Nazify Austria from within without 
committing the crass blunders which she committed a year or two 
years ago, and in such a way that the rest of Europe would be able to 
raise no obstacle to prevent it. 


QuEsTION : What were the relations of Austria and Italy over the 
South Tyrol situation ? 


Dr. GESSNER said that for a long time up to 1933 only the pan- 
Germans and Socialists complained of the treatment of the Southern 
Tyrolese. Since those two groups had been suppressed there was no 
one to complain about them, and anyone who made such a complaint 
would at once be suspected of being a Socialist or Nazi. 

The relation between popular feeling in Austria and Italy, on the 
other hand, was clear. Austria and Italy were at war from May 1915 
to October 1918, and while one respected an enemy who was courageous, 
one could not respect an enemy who was not. The Italians were 
despised by the Austrian population. There was nothing in the nature 
of an emotional tie between the Austrians and the Italians, there was 
merely a monetary and armaments tie between Italy and the Heimwehr. 


QUESTION : What would be the position of the Jewish community 
in Vienna under a possibly Nazi Austria ? 


Dr. GESSNER said that if there were a Nazi Austria he did not think 
the Jews would be treated more kindly than in Germany. There was 
no difference in the anti-Semitism of the German and Austrian Nazis. 
As far as the present situation was concerned there was already dis- 
crimination against them. But the Austrian Clerico-Fascists knew 
how to do that without incurring the displeasure of the world because 
they had been trained in the Jesuit tradition. 





























IRAN (PERSIA) TO-DAY? 


By A. CEcIL EDWARDS 


I THINK we may justly say that about the year Ig2r an era 
was drawing to a close in Persia which began twelve hundred 
years ago with the Mohammedan conquest. Immediately after 
that event vital changes took place in the country: changes 
in religion, in speech, in the script, in law, in letters, in science, 
and in the arts. But from that time on what really fundamental 
changes have occurred in Persia? Dynasties have come and gone; 
this conqueror or that has ravaged the country and for a brief 
period has held the stage; but when those adversities were over, 
the life of the common people continued, down the centuries, 
almost unchanged. 

And then—within the last few years—something quite different, 
the New Persia, appears. 

Before I begin to tell you what I saw of the new Persia, may 
we consider for a moment some of the events which have tended 
to bring about these changes? 

It is usual to attribute the birth of the movement to the 
genius and driving power of one man; personally I find that 
difficult to believe. 

It was the World War, of course, which started the movement. 
It put an end, in Persia at least, to that unquestioned authority 
of the West over the East which had lasted for two centuries. 

The Persians were awed at first by the might and panoply 
of the Russian Army which marched into their country. But 
when in 1916 that army began to fall back before the advancing 
Turks, and continued to retreat for three hundred miles, abandon- 
ing one after the other its carefully prepared positions, they were 
perplexed. And when, a year later, disentegration set in and the 
Russian army turned into a rabble and set out for home—without 
a leader, without officers, without discipline, without transport— 
they became contemptuous. Thus was taken, as I see it, the 
first step towards the new Persia: the Persians got rid of their 
conviction of inferiority. 

Another most important change which the War induced 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 15th, 1935, Sir Edward 
Denison Ross, C.I.E., D.Litt., Ph.D., in the Chair. 
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in Persia was brought about, however, indirectly, by an elderly 
gentleman from Dearborn, Michigan. If we are to seek for the 
foundations of the new Persia in individuals rather than events, 
I would be inclined to call Mr. Henry Ford the preparer of the 
movement. 

When General Dunsterville arrived in Hamadan in February 
1918, he brought with him a dozen officers, fifty cars and fifty 
chauffeurs. The fifty cars were of the famous Model T. Month 
by month the number of them increased. The East Persian 
Force, which held the line from India to Transcaspia, had them 
too. During the four years of the British occupation practically 
all the mechanical transport, whether touring cars, lorries, or 
ambulances, consisted of the Model T. The various units ‘en- 
gaged a certain amount of native labour—blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
coppersmiths, and handy boys—to assist them in the workshops. 
Thus hundreds of Persians became, for the first time, familiar 
with the workings of the modern motor-car. And as these 
Fords wore out and were scrapped by the army, they were eagerly 
snapped up by the Persians and given a new lease of life on the 
roads. For the first time in their long history, Persians began 
to move within their country with comparative ease and 
cheapness. 

Persia is a country as large as France, Germany and Italy 
combined, with a population of about twelve millions. It is a 
high plateau divided by mountain passes six, seven, eight and 
nine thousand feet above sea level. In the north there were 
about a thousand miles of macadamised roads. Elsewhere there 
weredirt tracks hardlycarriageable. The transport of merchandise 
was by pack-mule or camel. Passenger traffic was by post 
carriage with relays of horses, or else on horseback. Movement 
was slow, costly and uncomfortable. The result was that the 
mass of the population stayed put: a man was born, lived and 
died without seeing any place beyond his immediate horizon— 
unless perhaps he made one laborious pilgrimage to Kerbela 
or Meshed. Without books, with few unread newspapers, with 
no interests outside the home town or village, to the great mass 
of the population the word “Iran” conveyed no meaning: 
there was no sense of nationhood, no notion of the history, 
extent or resources of the country. Into these remote, isolated, 
static communities the War brought the motor vehicle. It is to 
the motor vehicle more than to any other element, personal or 
material, that I must attribute the beginning of the changes 
which I found in Persia. 
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This matter of transportation is a convenient and natural 
starting point for a survey of the Persia of to-day, so I shall 
consider it first. { 

I had taken the precaution of telegraphing from Mosul to 
our Hamadan office to send a car to Khanikin to meet me. The 
car, a 1934 Chevrolet, was there. The chauffeur was a quiet, 
dark young man, who proved to be a first-class driver. I 
questioned him, as we drove along, about the merits of various 
cars. He was familiar with most of the American models. 
He spoke with obvious knowledge of the Chevrolet, the Ford, 
the Buick, the Nash, the Oldsmobile, the Plymouth, the Chrysler, 
the Packard; but it ended there. Clearly, in the new Persia, no 
other than American cars existed. 

I found a considerable improvement in the roads; though 
they were not as good as a Persian fellow traveller had led me to 
expect. The fact is that road-making in Persia‘is a difficult 
business : the climate is so dry, and the variations in temperature 
so great, that in most places the metal does not bind; and the 
streams of overloaded lorries break up the surface. There 
is an opportunity for some useful research work on the subject 
of road construction in Persia. 

I looked in vain for the familiar caravan. On the main 
roads the camel and the mule have almost disappeared. Indeed, 
it was not until I neared Ispahan, some six hundred miles from 
the frontier, that I saw my first camel. They are still to be 
found in the arid spaces of the south; and where the new roads 
have not yet penetrated, they and the indomitable mule still 
discharge their useful services. But the day of that admirable 
person, the Persian charvadar, is almost over. The lorry has 
replaced him. I saw hundreds of these on the roads. They 
usually travel at night. The drivers find it safer to round the 
hairpin bends of the high passes when they can see the beams 
of the headlights of an advancing car before it comes into view. 
I crossed the Assadabad pass, 8,000 feet above sea level, at night. 
We passed no less than eight huge lorries slowly grinding their 
way back and forth up the side of the Elvend range. 

In 1921 I drove a Ford car from Kasvin to Tabriz. The 
road, or what passed for a road in those days, climbed up and 
down the hills, followed dry river-beds for miles and led, head 
on, over the Kaflan Kuh pass, 8,000 feet above sea level. We 
tied ropes to the front axle, and hired villagers to pull and push 
us up the slopes. When we reached the top of the pass the ropes 
were transferred to the rear axle, and we were let down slowly 
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on the other side, as one lets a bucket down a well. That journey 
took five days; on the third day we covered thirty-six miles. 

I went over the same road this year in a large Buick. We 
did a steady forty miles an hour over a broad metalled road. 
The bridges were solidly built, the ascents carefully graded. 
When we reached the Kaflan Kuh, the road left the old align- 
ment and began to ascend by a long series of loops and rises. 
The journey of two hundred and fifty miles was covered easily 
in a day. 

From the time of the coup d’état in February 1921, until the 
present day, the Shah has not interrupted his efforts to improve 
the roads of Persia. The work is far from being complete, but 
it is slowly going on. There is no doubt that he perceived at 
once his country’s greatest need, and that he set out with energy 
to meet it. There are said to be to-day some eight thousand 
miles of carriageable roads in Persia. Some of them are still, I 
fear, aspirations rather than realities. To drive from Kerman to 
Duzdab via Bam, for instance, over the road which looks quite 
harmless on the map, calls for a special technique which is un- 
known in these islands. Nevertheless, I covered four thousand 
kilometres recently in Persia, over roads which were, on the whole, 
fairly good; and no doubt I could have covered in sufficient 
comfort as many more. 

The great cost of building and maintaining the new roads is 
met by special taxes known as the Road Taxes. These include 
(x) a levy on all goods coming in and going out of the country ; 
(2) a tax on lorries and cars; (3) a petrol tax. Neither the 
expenditure on the roads nor the taxes imposed to meet it are 
included in the budget. 

When I left Persia in 1923 it was fairly safe to travel on the 
principal roads; yet a journey, however short, was seasoned with 
a spice of risk. I was fortunate never to have been attacked 
by brigands in any of my journeys; but the adventure was 
common enough in those times. Happily the Persian brigand 
does not kill, nor has he learned the Balkan or Chinese method 
of holding up the traveller for ransom. He simply cleans you 
out: I am reminded of the case of Mr. Ebenezar Gentleman, who 
walked into Isfahan enveloped in a copy of The Times. 

All that is over now. The roads in Persia are as safe to-day 
as they arein anycountry. This is due chiefly to the police system 
and to the road guards, which are stationed at intervals along the 
main highways. Also, I think, to the fact that the power of 
the tribes is broken. The presence of so many cars on the road 
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must also make brigandage a less picturesque and more pre- 
carious method of earning one’s living than it used to be. 

In the happy days of Old Persia the traveller occasionally 
encountered by the wayside a dangerous-looking brigand who 
announced that he was a road guard. He would insist on 
accompanying the traveller on the grounds that a perilous passage 
or battered caravanserai, the favourite lurking-place of persons 
without character, lay ahead. A small present would quickly 
relieve the traveller of his solicitude. 

Beyond giving the modern road guards an occasional lift 
in my car, I was not conscious of their attentions. But those 
of the police were overwhelming. There are police posts at 
the entrance and exit of every town and at strategic points along 
the road; and the unhappy traveller must have his passport 
and the number of his car registered at every post. One wonders 
what becomes of this vast sea of registrations; and one begins 
to understand the size of the police headquarters in Teheran. 

I have purposely dwelt at some length on the roads of Persia 
and on the security of travel, because to me these two are the 
most important achievements of the reign of Reza Shah. Before 
leaving the subject of transport I should like to say a few words 
about the Trans-Iranian Railway (that, by the way, is its official 
name). 

If and when it is completed, the Trans-Iranian Railway will 
connect by a single track line the Caspian with the Persian Gulf, 
a distance of roughly a thousand miles. The terminus on the 
Gulf is at a place named Bendi Shahpur, on the Bay of Khormusa, 
a natural harbour with good anchorage. It has little else to 
recommend it; the climate is abominable and there is a shortage 
of water. Although the port is now in constant use (all railway 
material, machinery, war munitions, etc., ordered by the Govern- 
ment must be consigned to this port), there are no steamship 
offices there. The agents live in Ahwaz, and run down by rail 
when a steamer is expected. The line is actually being operated 
between Bendi Shahpur and Salhabad, where incoming mer- 
chandise is detrained and sent on by lorry. The construction 
of the line as far as Salhabad (except for the bridge across the 
Karun) was comparatively straightforward and not too costly. 
But from this point until the line reaches the Persian plateau 
there is a section over a hundred miles long of extremely difficult 
country; much costly tunnelling and cutting will have to be 
done here. 

At first it was intended that the line should follow the route 
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Burujird—Daulatabad—Hamadan-Kazvin-Teheran. This align- 
ment has now been abandoned in favour of the shorter route via 
Sultana-bad-Kum. Itis argued, I think quite rightly, that a trunk 
line should follow as direct a route as possible and should be fed by 
connecting roads. The terminus at the other end of the line is at 
Bandar Gaz on the Caspian, now called Bender-i-Shah. This 
remote and shallow port was preferred over the more convenient 
harbour at Pehlevi for a good reason : it is so situated that it can 
serve as a sea port for Meshed and East Persia as well as for 
Teheran and Central Persia. The Government hopes later on to 
build a line from Meshed to Bender-i-Shah, thereby linking 
Meshed with the capital. 

Construction was begun from the sea at both ends of the line. 
Two hundred and fifty kilometres are already in operation in the 
south, and about one hundred and fifty kilometres in the north. 
The Firuz Kuh tunnel, which is the longest tunnel on the northern 
section, has just been opened. The remainder of the work is some- 
what less arduous, and it is hoped that the line will be completed 
from the Caspian to Teheran in about two years. Work has already 
begun on the Central Railway station in Teheran. The whole 
line was to have been open for traffic by 1939, but it can hardly be 
finished by then. 

The Government has adopted a logical and on the whole 
an efficient system for carrying out the work. A Technical 
Bureau of Danish and Swedish engineers, known as Kampsax, 
was established by the Ministry of Roads and Communications. 
This Bureau is entrusted with all the technical work connected 
with the Trans-Iranian—the survey of the line, the preparation 
of “‘ Cahiers des Charges,” the reception of tenders, the supervision 
of contractors. About 5,000 Persian workmen are continually 
employed on the line. The work has been divided into sections, 
and tenders are invited for one or more sections at a time. An 
Italian group has secured the contracts for the largest number 
of sections. Over 1,500 Italian workmen are actually at work 
on these sections. A French group is doing another section. 
Until quite recently no British firm has tendered for any portion 
of the work. A few months ago, however, a group in which the 
well-known firm of contractors Messrs. Mowlem and Co. have an 
interest were allotted a contract for, I think, two sections of the 
line. 

No one who is familiar with the wall of mountains which 
encloses the Persian Plateau can doubt that the Trans-Iranian 
is an enterprise on which the Government of even a rich and highly 
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productive country would hesitate to embark. How, then, can 
it benefit, on balance, a poor, vast, arid, unpopulated country 
like Persia? I fear that on balance it cannot. I heard it said on 
all sides that the Trans-Iranian railway is the project of the 
Shah himself. He willed it, he began it, and he regards its com- 
pletion as a matter of personal prestige. 

The methods employed for the financing of the Trans-lranian 
are unique: up to date the cost has been met out of special 
taxes on tea and sugar. So far as I know, in the long history of 
railway enterprise, a line of this importance has never before 
been financed out of taxation. 

I have not been able to find out what the line has cost up 
to date; but it is estimated that the total cost will be somewhere 
between 25 and 30 million pounds sterling. The receipts of the 
Persian Government from all sources of revenue (including that 
from the oil royalties and the receipts from the tea, sugar and 
road taxes, none of which appear in the Budget), are, at to-day’s 
rate of exchange, about 10 million sterling. So that the cost 
of the railway will equal, roughly, the total receipts from all 
taxes and royalties during three years. It is as if this country 
were to embark on a public enterprise costing 2 billion, 4 hundred 
million sterling, all to be raised out of taxation. It is very 
doubtful if the Shah’s Government will be able to carry through 
this somewhat crude method of financing a great permanent 
undertaking. There are signs that the method is already breaking 
down. Fortunately they have other resources to fall back upon 
with which I will deal later. 

But, however the line is to be financed, there can hardly 
be a doubt that Persia could carry on very well without it; 
indeed, she could conveniently jump the railway era altogether. 
The little which the country produces could be moved more 
economically and more quickly over the roads. If a tithe of the 
great sum which the Trans-Iranian will cost to build and to 
maintain, were spent on perfecting and keeping up the roads, 
the transport problem would be economically and effectively 
solved. 

If, after all this effort and expense, the Trans-Iranian is 
completed, what is there for it to carry? The principal exports 
of Persia, other than oil (which is carried to the coast by a pipe- 
line), are dried fruits, carpets, opium, sheep’s guts and gum 
tragacanth; wool, cotton and silk were formerly exported, but 
in future the exportable surplus of these commodities, after her 
new home industries are satisfied, will be small. It must be 
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borne in mind also that the important trade with Russia will 
hardly benefit at all from the Trans-Iranian. 

We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that this vast 
expenditure is being incurred on a railway which will carry 
to the sea a few thousand bales of carpets, a few thousand cases 
of opium, gum, fruit and sheep’s guts; and will bring up, on the 
return journey, a few thousands of cases of foreign-manufactured 
goods. One or two good-sized trains a week could handle easily 
this traffic. 


Before going further, I should like to say a few words about 
an anomaly in the governance of Persia which I confess I failed 
to understand until I examined it at close quarters. 

Theoretically Persia is a Constitutional Monarchy governed 
under a Fundamental Law which was promulgated by the National 
Consultative Assembly in 1906. Under this law Persia is governed 
by the people, through their representatives, in a parliament 
elected by universal suffrage. The ministry is responsible to 
Parliament, which is the supreme power in the State. 

Actually, of course, Persia is an Oriental dictatorship. It is 
instructive to note the methods by which the Dictators of our 
day have reconciled their positions with the constitutions which 
they have inherited. Elections are still held in Persia. The 
Medjliss still meets. Bills are brought in, debated and voted 
on. The Minister of Finance prepares the annual budget and 
lays it before the house; it is debated and passed in the accepted 
manner. How can this democratic procedure be reconciled with 
an autocratic sovereign? How can such a system work? 

To all intents and purposes there is only one party in the State, 
the party of the Shah, which is called the Liberal Party. The leader 
of the Party is the Shah himself. The elections are not carried 
on in the haphazard manner of Great Britain. In Persia, the 
Shah’s Government appoints the candidates, choosing persons 
who are best fitted to represent the people; and the Government 
sees to it that these persons are elected. In this way a discreet, 
moderate and obedient body of men arrives to constitute the 
Medijliss. 

Legislation is initiated by ministers at the instance of the 
sovereign. Not too much of the valuable time of the Assembly 
is wasted on useless criticism of bills. Nevertheless a certain 
amount of opposition is allowed. Speeches of the Opposition 
are given prominence in the public prints; so that the people may 
learn how hollow are the arguments of the critics. By this simple 
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and ingenious technique the will of the sovereign is assured of 
the endorsement of the representatives of the people and all 
unwise and unnecessary conflict is avoided. 


What is the position of industry and trade in the new Persia ? 
Many years ago a Persian said to me: “In Teheran there is a 
factory for making matches, there is a factory for making sugar, 
there is a factory for making glass, another for spinning cotton, 
and another for sawing wood—yet not one of them is working ! 
Persia is not a country for machines.” It was quite true. There 
seemed to be a fatality which prevented machines from 
Franghistan from functioning in Persia. 

All that is over now: the wheels are turning. For good 
or ill, industrialisation has come to stay. I confess that I am 
not one of those who deplore a mild industrialisation of those 
countries which we are in the habit of calling ‘‘ backward.” 
Decry them as we will, we can hardly deny that factories, in a 
country where no factories existed before, are first-class educative 
instruments. They are like certain books which we give our 
children at Christmas to teach them how those common things 
which surround them are made. I could not help noticing the 
effect of this mild industrialisation on the outlook and con- 
versation of many of my Persian friends. It gave them a certain 
self-respect. That instinctive deference towards Franghistan, 
which produced marvels beyond their capacity and compre- 
hension, was gone. They had now produced some of those 
marvels themselves; they could and they would produce them 
all. I do not think it can be denied that the industrialisation 
of the new Persia has given the people increased confidence in 
themselves, and has quickened their curiosity and their ambition. 

About forty new factories have been started, of which the 
most important are for the spinning and weaving of cotton. 
In the past Persia exported a large portion of her cotton crop, 
and purchased most of her requirements in cotton yarn and cloth 
from Russia, Great Britain and India. Now her five factories 
have made her independent of foreign supplies of cotton yarn, 
except of the higher counts. Soon she will be producing her 
requirements of grey cloth as well. The largest cotton factory 
is at Chahi in Mazandaran. An important share in it is the 
personal property of the Shah himself. Here, in addition to 
spinning and weaving cotton cloth, there is a dyeing and printing 
plant. I remember with pleasure the statement which the Shah 
made at the dedication of this factory: ‘‘ Even if this factory, 
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which cost one and one-half million tomans, never makes a cent 
of profit it will be well worth the investment, as proof of the fact 
that Persia is modern!” 

Before I reached Kerman the Government had sent a repre- 
sentative to discuss the building of a spinning and weaving 
factory there. A meeting was called of the more prominent 
citizens. The project was explained in detail and subscriptions 
were invited for the formation of a company under Government 
auspices. In a few minutes the required sum was subscribed 
and the delegate from the Ministry left Kerman quite satisfied. 
But when a month later, that delightful old gentleman, the 
present Governor of Kerman, tried to collect the subscriptions, 
he was received with polite exclamations of surprise. ‘ But 
you have signed,” he said, “and you must pay.” “It is true 
that we have signed,” they answered. ‘‘ What else could we do? 
Besides, it would have been unseemly to send away unsatisfied 
that polite and zealous delegate from the Ministry of National 
Economy.” 

This incident is typical, and explains the attitude of the 
merchants towards the Government’s schemes for the encourage- 
ment of national industry. Factories like that in Shiraz have 
been and are being built by private enterprise, assisted in some 
cases by credits from the National Bank. Others like the sugar 
factories are purely Government monopolies, financed and con- 
trolled by the Government. These two methods have been 
more or less successful. But when the Government attempts 
to float an industrial company with private capital, the merchants 
hesitate to risk their money. 

Sugar is another important product of Persian industrialisa- 
tion. It is a Government monopoly. A special tax, over and 
above the profits from manufacture, is, as previously mentioned, 
set aside against the cost of the Trans-Iranian Railway. There 
are, I think, six factories projected, some of which are already 
at work. The machinery has been supplied by the Skoda works 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Old residents of Persia will be interested 
to know that the Belgian factory at Kerizak, which has been 
derelict for thirty years, has now been rebuilt and modernised, 
and is making sugar at last. 

Besides cotton and sugar, Persia is now producing woollen 
goods, white flour, cement, matches, macaroni, gunny, ropes, 
leather, silk and silk fabrics, hosiery, beer, cheese, tinned fruits, 
and no doubt many more articles about which I know nothing. 
The production at home of this long list of goods which were 
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formerly imported has not affected the export trade as it might 
have done, for the reason that imports of manufactured goods 
have been more than replaced by importations of railway material, 
machinery, motor-cars, lorries and munitions of war. 

The balance of trade is, moreover, controlled by an ingenious 
system of licences. A writer in one of our more serious monthly 
journals recently criticised this system and branded it as un- 
workable. To this I can only reply that my firm has exported 
many thousands of pounds’ worth of carpets under this system 
since its inception four years ago, and we have found that on 
the whole it works pretty well. I will try to explain it: an 
exporter of Persian produce, of say 10,000 rials value, receives, 
when the goods cross the frontier outwards, a certificate which 
declares that he has exported 10,000 rials worth of goods. This 
certificate he sells to the National Bank, and receives a premium 
of 10 per cent. of its face value, or 1,000 rials. So-much for the 
export side of the system; now for the import side. A merchant 
who wishes to import goods must apply to the National Bank, 
which is now in a position to grant a licence to import 10,000 rials 
worth of foreign manufactures. For this he has to repay the 
Bank the 1,000 rials premium which they have paid to the exporter, 
plus a further profit which they take themselves. The effect 
of this system is that exports receive a subsidy at the expense of 
imports. The system, of course, enables the Government to 
maintain a fairly constant balance between the totals of imported 
and exported goods. 

I found the trade with which Persia is specially identified, 
and with which I happen to be connected, the Persian carpet 
industry, in an unsatisfactory state: low prices, a declining out- 
put and serious unemployment among the weavers. The reasons 
are not far to seek : few Americans have the money in these days 
to buy expensive carpets, and their Government has excluded the 
inexpensive ones by a peculiarly unmerciful specific tariff. In 
Europe the trade is in a pass no less perilous: a person who deals 
in carpets is looked upon with suspicion by most continental 
governments. He is, it would seem, a bad citizen whose 
illegitimate means of livelihood it is proper to cut off. If the 
guardians of the public weal should allow him to import a few 
carpets, they take care to prevent him from obtaining the exchange 
to pay for them. 

These conditions in America and in Europe, the two continents 
where nearly all of Persia’s exports of carpets are sold, have of 
course greatly affected the industry in Persia. In the Hamadan 
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area, for instance, where formerly large quantities of the less 
expensive qualities were produced, the output is no more than 
one-fifth of what it was. Other centres have fared better. 
Owing to the wide fluctuations in values, the Persian customs 
figures are an unsafe guide. I estimate roughly, however, that 
exports during 1934 were about 40 per cent. less than they were 
in 1928. The system of export certificates which, as 1 have 
explained, subsidises exports at the expense of imports of foreign 
goods, has certainly assisted the sale of carpets abroad by making 
them cheap. Nevertheless the industry, particularly in Kerman, 
Hamadan and Meshed, is in such a parlous state that pressure 
has been brought upon the Government to do something more. 
Thus was born the idea of a carpet monopoly. 

It must be remembered that the export of carpets is largely 
in foreign hands. Only in Tabriz are the Persian exporters 
in the majority. In Hamadan, Sultanabad and Kerman, the 
business is almost entirely in the hands of American or European 
firms. The idea of a monopoly, either by the Government itself 
or by a Persian company, had much to recommend it to the 
Persian Government. It would enable Persians to obtain 
control immediately of their most renowned national industry. 
Aside from their very natural feelings of dissatisfaction that this 
industry should be in the hands of foreigners, they are persuaded 
that we have made a mess of it. With this view I am, in a 
measure, inclined to agree: the foreign firms (and this is par- 
ticularly true of the Americans) have tried to produce in Persia 
the style of carpet which their customers want; and this, un- 
happily, is a very different kind of carpet from that which the 
Persians would produce, if they were left alone. The Americans, 
being good merchants, say very properly: “If all our customers 
want Sarouk carpets measuring 12 ft. by 9g ft., half an inch thick, 
with red grounds and blue borders, woven in very un-Persian 
fern-like patterns, each carpet as much like another as two peas, 
it is our business to produce them.”’ And we can hardly blame 
them for that. 

To this the Persian, very justly as it seems to me, answers : 
“These patterns which you are making our people weave for 
you are not Persian patterns; this thick, clumsy fabric which 
you are making us produce is not a Persian carpet fabric. A 
few more years under your direction and our art is bastardised, 
our technique lost.” 

I discussed this matter at length with a Persian gentleman 
who is a member of the Government Committee which is studying 
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the proposed monopoly. He assured me that if the scheme goes 
through it is not their intention to increase the sale of Persian 
carpets abroad. Quite the contrary. ‘‘ We intend,” he said, 
“at least for several years, deliberately to decrease the output. 
But we will produce Persian carpets, not American carpets. 
And we believe that in the end the public abroad, even the 
American public, will prefer them to those which are being 
produced to-day.” I believe the Government would like to 
establish a monopoly if they could. But they are aware of the 
difficulties. It is not like organising a monopoly of sugar or 
matches: the carpet industry is largely a cottage industry. 
It is carried on in nearly every town in Persia, in thousands of 
villages, in the tents of nomads. How could such an industry 
be controlled? Then again, there is the question of finance. 
We have seen that the Persian merchants are not over-eager to 
invest their money in government enterprises. If, therefore, a 
monopoly is established, the Government itself will have to 
find the money. A very large sum would be required. Where 
is it to come from? Above all, the Government realises that 
however simple it may be to take the trade out of the hands of 
foreign firms, it might be very difficult to persuade these firms 
to return to Persia, if the monopoly proved to be a failure. Never- 
theless, nationalism is a potent influence in Persia to-day, and 
it may be that the Government will make the attempt. If they 
do, I fear that it is doomed to almost certain failure. 


With regard to finance, the first thing that strikes the eye 
on examining the Budget, which was recently laid before the 
Medjliss, is that it balances. It is true that on the income side 
there is a “ carry-forward ” of 14 million tomans from the budget 
of last year. In this country such a balance would automatically 
go to pay off debt; but as Persia has practically no debts, the 
Minister of Finance is justified in adding this balance to his 
receipts. 

Another point that strikes the eye is the fact that out of a 
total expenditure of 75 million tomans, no less than 25 million 
is allocated to the Ministry of War. But apparently this was 
not nearly enough; because the Minister of Finance, under 
article 3 of the Budget Bill, is empowered to pay 2 million pounds 
sterling (not tomans this time) from the Reserve Fund to the 
War Ministry. 

It is necessary to explain here what this Reserve Fund is. 
The annual royalties paid to the Persian Government by the 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which now amount to over two 
million pounds sterling a year, do not appear in the Budget. 
They are paid in to a special sterling account called the Reserve 
Fund. The Minister of Finance, by order of the Shah and with 
the concurrence of the Medjliss, may draw on this fund for any 
item of expenditure which is not covered by the Budget. Thus, 
as we have seen, in this year’s Budget statement 2 million pounds 
is allocated from the Reserve Fund to the Ministry of War. 
Another {600,000 was taken for the purchase of railway equip- 
ment, and {80,000 for the purchase of machinery for the sugar 
factories. What a boon to a harassed Finance Minister must be a 
Reserve Fund which automatically replenishes itself year by year ! 

From 1922 until 1926 the finances of Persia had beenin thestrong 
and prudent hands of Dr. Milspaugh, the American Treasurer- 
General. By his care and skill expenditure was maintained at a 
figure of about 25 million tomans a year. Unhappily, Dr. 
Milspaugh’s contract was not renewed in 1926. For one year 
after his departure the Budget remained at about the same figure. 
But after that expenditure rose steeply, and has been rising ever 
since. The present figure is three times what it was when Dr. 
Milspaugh left. 

After the allocation of 25 million tomans to the Ministry 
of War, the next largest item in the Budget is of 16 million 
tomans to the Ministry of Finance. I can discover no details 
as to how this large sum was spent. It may be that the Minister 
was called upon to make allocations to meet the heavy expenditure 
which is being incurred on public buildings and other schemes 
for the embellishment of the capital, and in a lesser degree of 
provincial towns. Certainly the modest 6 million allocated to the 
Ministry of the Interior would not be sufficient to cover all these 
charges. Education takes 5,600,000 tomans, or 74 per cent. of 
the total expenditure. This is about one-seventh of the cost of 
the War Ministry, and is in accord with the practice of many 
more highly civilised States. 

These are the more important items of expenditure. Turning 
now to the Revenue, we find that the largest income is from 
monopolies. This is estimated to produce no less than 40 million 
tomans; customs is estimated at 17 millions; income tax 9 
millions; indirect taxes another g millions; the rest of the 75 
millions is made up of receipts from Public Domains, concessions, 
and other miscellaneous items. Among these is a new and 
surprising source of revenue, which is credited to the Department 
of Justice; that of fines. This, it is estimated, will produce the 
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tidy sum of 1,700,000 tomans—or at to-day’s rate of exchange, 
about £200,000. It is obvious from this rapid survey that the 
burden of taxation for a poor country like Persia is extremely 
heavy, and is still rising. The sole occupation of one of the 
ablest officials of the Ministry of Finance is to devise new, pro- 
ductive and agreeable sources of revenue. 

We have seen that a very large part of the revenue is made 
up of income from such unstable factors as monopolies, con- 
cessions, fines and profits from industry. Springs of this kind 
are apt to dry up in a drought. The consumption of goods 
supplied by the monopolies and Government factories depends 
upon the welfare of the peasant, and the purchasing power of 
the peasant is decreasing. He has to pay from five to nine times 
the normal price for what he buys and he is getting low prices for 
what he produces. It would seem to be almost inevitable that 
this state of affairs will bring about a serious reduction in revenue. 
It is true that the Government has the Reserve Fund to fall back 
upon; unless in the meantime it has been depleted to meet 
the increasing expenditure on the Trans-Iranian Railway and the 
War Ministry. 

It is a pity that more conservative methods of finance have 
not been pursued. The Persian Government was in a unique 
position among the governments of the world. It has practically 
no debt; and it receives from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
like the manna from heaven, a yearly royalty which amounts 
to about half of what used to be a normal year’s expenditure. 
If the Shah’s Government had maintained that expenditure at a 
figure of about 25 million tomans, at which Dr. Milspaugh left 
it, that sum could easily have been met out of the normal revenues 
of the State. A wise, comprehensive, long-term plan of capital 
expenditure might then have been drawn up and financed out of 
the oil royalty. Thus, in a few years, Persia might have been 
among the most prosperous and most contented of countries. 


I should like to say a few words in passing about the army. 
And I may as well begin by remarking that I know very little 
indeed about it. Anybody who was familiar with that strange 
agglomeration of ragged footmen, weazened cavalry and ancient 
field pieces, which constituted the Persian Army before the War, 
would be astonished, as I was, to see a march past of Persian 
troops to-day. I had that experience in Tabriz last May. As 
company after company of infantry—tall, clean, well set-up, 
well clothed, well shod and well armed—swung past, followed by 
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machine guns, and a battery of artillery, all spick and span, I 
marvelled at the change which had taken place in the appearance 
of the Persian army. 

The Shah is a soldier. His position rests on the army. From 
the time he became Minister of War in 1921 the army has been 
his first care. Even Dr. Milspaugh was not permitted to interfere 
with military expenditure. To-day Persia has a standing army, 
well equipped and well trained, of about a quarter of a million 
men. Compulsory military training was introduced in 1927. 
Every man at the age of 21 has to serve. A new military college 
has been established for the training of officers. As the training 
is gratis and the pay of officers is good, the army as a career is 
popular among the upper and middle classes. 


In the matter of Education the Shah’s Government has acted 
wisely in rebuilding from the top as well as from the bottom. 
Education for the people is all very well; but where are the 
educators to come from? And in a country like Persia, I wonder 
if education for the people is really as important as a supply of 
doctors, surgeons, agriculturists, engineers, chemists and the like. 
For these reasons we must agree, I think, that the Shah’s Govern- 
ment has done well to send a large body of young men abroad to 
study. Including those who are studying at their own expense, 
there are at present nearly 1,000 Persian students in Europe and 
America, most of whom are sent at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company also, I believe, pays for a 
number who are studying in Great Britain. Thirty-five per cent. 
of the young men who have been sent over by the Government 
are studying to be teachers. The remainder are studying medicine, 
surgery, ophthalmology, dentistry, agriculture, forestry, mechanics, 
chemistry, electricity, mining, road and harbour engineering, 
law and finance. I have had the good fortune to meet some of 
the young men who are studying in London; and I can testify 
that those at least are not wasting their time. These students 
are chosen by competitive examination from the secondary 
schools. The choice of the country to which a student is sent 
usually depends upon the foreign language which he knows 
best. 

I have not the time to give you any details of what is being 
done to organise a system of national education, elementary and 
secondary; and to reorganise on modern lines the University 
in Teheran. Although the Fundamental Law on Education 
states that Elementary Education in Persia is compulsory from 
the age of 7, probably less than 15 per cent. of the children attend 
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the schools. This is an indication of what remains to be done. 
It will take many years before-schools are established in any 
but the more important villages and among the tribes. Still 
there were more than ten times the number of pupils in the schools 
last year than there were in 1922-1923. 

One of the changes which is I think of interest to many of 
us, is in the status of the schools of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions in Northern Persia and of the Church Missionary Society 
in the South. These institutions have been, from their inception, 
under the undisturbed control of their organisations at home. 
The attitude of the Government towards them has been one of 
indifference or benevolent neutrality; which suited them very 
well. All that is over now; they have been placed under the 
Ministry of Education, and they have to conform strictly to the 
courses and standards adopted by the Government schools. 
They may not teach Christianity as such to non-Christians, but 
in the picturesque formula of the Ministry of Education, ‘ they 
are allowed to use the ideas and thoughts of the great prophets 
and philosophers of the world as well as to teach the biographies 
of these same prophets and philosophers.” There is a feeling 
among the missionaries that their existence in Persia is threatened, 
and that when the government system of State education is more 
advanced, they will have to leave. 


You would not wish me to end this brief survey without 
some remarks about that extraordinary personality Reza Shah 
Pahlevi. He was born in Mazanderdan. Some say that he 
is from a family of small landowners; others that he traces his 
descent from a long line of illustrious generals. The province 
of Mazanderdan is separated from the rest of Persia by the ram- 
part of the Elburz; invaders have passed it by; so that its in- 
habitants to-day are of purer stock than those of the plateau. 
The Kajars, his predecessors, were Turks. No doubt it was with 
the object of emphasising his Iranian origin that the Shah took 
the surname of Pehlevi. Steingasse defines that word: “an 
ancient Persian and what relates to him.” 

The date of his birth is uncertain. He certainly looks over 
sixty, and he may be a good deal older. Perhaps he is beginning 
to feel his age, for he is said to have remarked recently : “ I came 
to the throne too late.”’ 

Little is known of his early life. It is certain that he enlisted 
as a private in the Brigade of Persian Cossacks which was under 
Russian officers before the War. There are plenty of stories told 
about him at that time. Here is one: after the coup d’état of 
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February 1921, when he became Minister of War, he was enter- 
tained at dinner at the Belgian Legation. Responding to the toast 
of his health he remarked that a few years before he had stood on 
guard at the gate of that Legation. He must have been a capable 
soldier, because he was soon promoted to officer’s rank, and rose 
to be Colonel of his regiment. But no one outside the army 
knew of him until February 1921. Then he emerged from 
obscurity into the limelight, and he has remained there ever since. 

Persia was in a sad state at that time: during the War 
her neutrality had been disregarded by three belligerents; 
between them they had consumed her reserves of food, so that 
famine stalked through the land. Her sovereign was weak and 
inexperienced; her government corrupt and impotent; her 
independence threatened, let us not forget, by Great Britain; 
and afterwards, when wiser counsels prevailed in England, by a 
combination of Bolshevists and jungle tribesmen. 

This was the state of affairs when in 1921 Colonel Reza Khan 
plotted with a newspaper editor in Teheran, one Saiyid Zia-ud-Din, 
to overthrow the Government. He marched his regiment from 
Kazvin to the capital; arrested all the Ministers before break- 
fast, and proclaimed a new Government, with Saiyid Zia-ud-Din 
as Prime Minister and himself as Minister of War. 

Three months later Saiyid Zia-ud-Din had to flee and Reza 
Khan became Prime Minister; and in December 1924, after an 
abortive attempt by some of the Elder statesmen to proclaim 
a Republic, the Medjliss unanimously deposed Ahmet Shah 
Kajar and gave the throne to Reza Pehlevi and his heirs. Thus 
for the second time in the long history of Persia a trooper became 
Shah of Persia. 

There is something in this story which smacks of the Arabian 
nights. It seems a little too fantastic for these times. Certainly 
a poor trooper, without birth or education, who rises by his 
own brains and energy to the throne of the Sefavis, can be no 
ordinary person. Reza Pehlevilooks the part : he is a remarkably 
handsome well-built man, over six feet in height. Like most 
Persians, he has fine eyes and rather full lips. His hair and 
moustache are quite white. He carries himself with ease and 
dignity. . 

They say that when he became War Minister he could hardly 
read. I do not know how true this was then; it certainly is not 
true of him now. He is a glutton for work. He rises every 
morning at five, and likes to descend unexpectedly on one of the 
barracks or parade grounds of the capital to inspect the troops. 
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At eight o’clock he is likely to ring up one of the Ministries, and if 
the Minister is not at his desk, there is the devil to pay. 

What is it that impresses us in considering, as dispassionately 
as we may, a figure such as that of Reza Shah? Heis no common 
usurper; he is much more than an ignorant soldier who has had 
an extraordinary run of luck. I think we may credit him with 
three qualities which almost in themselves justify his occupaticn 
of the throne of Persia; he has energy; he has vision; and he 
understands his people. Those are valuable qualities in an 
Eastern Monarch. 

Emulating some of his great predecessors, he is spending 
huge sums of money on his capital. I can think of no city in 
the world which has changed in the last ten years as Teheran. 
I used to live there, and knew it fairly well. But when I visited 
it again in May last I could not find my way about : the ramparts 
have been levelled; the city gates have disappeared ;” old avenues 
have been widened and new ones built; many of these are paved 
with cement or with neatly trimmed stone blocks. New public 
buildings are going up on every side; one of these, the Police 
Headquarters, is large enough to contain five Scotland Yards! 
Then there is the Museum, the Opera House, and a new Palace 
for the Shah. 

The same thing, but on a much milder scale, is going on in 
the provinces. In all the thirteen towns which I visited, 
I saw new wide and straight avenues, that had been 
cut through the thickest part of the bazaar, usually meeting 
in a central square. The owners of the caravanserais that had 
stood in the line of the new roads have received some compensa- 
tion, but not too much. 

t is to be hoped, for the sake of peace and tranquillity in 
Persia, that the. Shah’s life will be spared until his son is old 
enough to succeed him. If, either from natural causes or through 
some untoward incident, his reign should come to an end soon, 
the situation would be perilous indeed. The heir to the throne 
is a boy of 17 who is at school in Switzerland. It is hardly to 
be expected that the Generals would agree to support a regency ; 
there would probably be a struggle among them for the supreme 
power. No one can foresee the end of that. 

I will conclude my paper by relating a little incident which 
took place recently in Teheran, which indicates, I think, a certain 
subtlety in the make-up of the Shah, of a kind which is particularly 
pleasing to Persians. This little incident certainly took thecountry 
by storm. 
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In 1928 the Medjliss voted, at the order of the Shah, that all 
Persians must wear European clothes, and a special kind of black 
hat shaped somewhat like a French officers’ “kepi.” The 
Persian custom of wearing the hat Hoth out of doors and in was 
retained. On June 6th last, the tenth session of the Medjliss 
was opened by the Shah in person. When the deputies were 
ready to receive him, all wearing, as was their custom, the Pehlevi 
hat, the Shah entered the hall and mounted the tribune. To 
their astonishment, he was bareheaded. He stood for a few 
seconds surveying them quizzically. Being Persians they were 
quick to grasp his meaning: they removed their hats. The 
Shah gravely began his speech. As usual, it was brief and to the 
point. Then he bowed to them and withdrew. 

That was the end of the Pehlevi hat. The next day, through- 
out the length and breadth of Persia, felt hats, straw hats, bowlers, 
caps, anything that looked like a hat from Franghistan, was at a 
premium ! 

I have said, I fear, some hard things about the new Persia. 
Let me conclude on a more cheerful note. What about the people 
that I met? Not the peasants, but the more educated middle- 
class Persians. 

I found, like everything else, that they were different. I 
found less deference, less of that disarming, ironical point of 
view, which used to be such a charming feature in the educated 
Persian. I found an awareness, an activity, where there had 
been apathy before. The Persian of to-day is independent, sure 
of himself, ready to meet you and to exchange ideas on a plane 
of perfect equality. 

He is proud of the achievements of his country; proud of the 
roads, the railway, the army, the factories, the schools, and, above 
all, proud of Teheran. ‘‘ When you see Teheran,” said a bright 
young Persian to me, “ you will have to admit that there is no 
city like it in the whole world.” 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION : What was the position of women? Were they intelligent 
and were there women students ? 


Mr. EpwarbDs said that there was a very good American women’s 
college in Teheran, where women received a first-class education. 
One thing which had impressed him when he returned to Persia was the 
number of Persian women who went about unveiled. The custom was 
gradually spreading, particularly in Teheran. The position of women 
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was improving, and the Shah was doing all he could to forward the 
movement. One of the quarrels he had’ with the Church was on that 
point: the Church still maintain the old Islamic view of the position 


of women. 


Mr. H. C. NorMAN said that Mr. Edwards had perhaps not given 
quite enough importance to Saiyid Zia-ud-Din, as he was really the 
brains of the revolution of 1921. Reza Khan was a leader, and he 
provided the military forces, but the brains of the movement were 
supplied by Saiyid Zia-ud-Din. The then Shah was not very strong, 
and was frightened to death of the revolutionary movement, and of 
the Saiyid in particular. So he allowed himself to be influenced by 
Reza Khan, to whom he promised rewards if he remained loyal to him. 
The result was that the Saiyid was obliged to flee the country, and was 
only saved with great difficulty from being sacrificed. 


A MEMBER said that there was a rather interesting story which the 
last speaker might have told. In 1920 the Bolshevists invaded the 
northern provinces of Persia. The British had a brigade in North- 
West Persia after the War, and the Persians pressed them to turn the 
Bolshevists out. But the Persians were reminded that they had a 
Division of Persian Cossacks, ten thousand strong, and that they had 
better use them. At that time Great Britain was paying the whole 
cost of that force, because Persia had no money. So the Cossack 
Division was sent off, and it drove the Bolshevists back. Then the 
Bolshevists gathered large reinforcements and attacked the Persians, 
who fled to the British lines. General Ironside thought that the only 
thing to do was to put them under an officer who would reorganise 
them and see that they were fed and clothed. So he put them in 
charge of Colonel Smythe. When General Ironside reviewed them, 
he asked Colonel Smythe if there was not a good officer whom he 
could put in charge of them. Colonel Smythe replied that the only 
man who was any use was Sartip Reza Khan, who was therefore 
placed in charge of the force. Reza Khan then opened up negotiations 
with the nationalist newspaper editor Saiyid Zia-ud-Din and, marching 
on Teheran seized the Government. So, indirectly, General Ironside 
placed Reza Khan on the throne. 


Dr. V. R. IDELSoN said, while paying tribute to the Persia of 
Firdausi and the Persia that is known to business men, one should not 
forget the modern State of Iran. During the last decade Iran had 
made great progress by reorganising and improving the administration 
of the country by raising the level of general education and introducing 
great legal reforms. The Commercial Civil and Penal Law had been 
to a great extent codified. Registration of land had progressed almost 
as far as in some European countries, despite all the difficulties 
created by the vastness of the territory and scarcity of population in 
some districts. The great transcontinental railway which was being 
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built may not be a dividend-paying proposition, but it would link up 
different localities in Iran and further better administration and unity. 
In addition to the university studies in Teheran, hundreds of young 
Iranians were training in European universities. 

He, Mr. Idelson, saw in Iran two years ago a determined effort made 
by Iranian statesmen and the intelligentsia to modernise things that 
needed changing, while preserving profound reverence for the spiritual 
attainments of the past. He was struck by the ardent patriotic desire 
to build up new industries and better State organisation, and to steer 
clear of the extreme doctrines followed by some other States. Iran’s 
new and efficient army did not seem to be kept for any war of aggres- 
sion. Future generations of the Iranian nation would owe a great 
debt to all those whoworked in Iran and who to-day directed its destinies. 


QuEsTION : Had the religious authorities in Persia lost their 
influence to the same extent as they had in Turkey ? 


Mr. Epwarps said that in Turkey the religious authorities had 
lost their influence completely; in Persia they had lost it almost as 
much. The Shah continually opposed the power of the Mullahs. 
He was taking education out of their hands as fast as he could. 
Without doubt before long their power would be broken as it was in 
Turkey. 


BriG.-GENERAL SIR OsBORNE MANCE said that if the Persians 
wanted to build a railway, there was no reason why they should not 
do so, provided they did it out of revenue. If it were not built out of 
revenue, the Persians would have to meet gigantic interest charges. 
As it was, they had only got to meet the cost of working, and there 
was no doubt that a railway like the Trans-Iranian would earn the 
actual cost of working in a very few years. There would be settle- 
ments along the railway which would lead to the development of 
traffic. The actual cost of the railway was said to be stupendous, 
the heavier section of about 100 kilometres, part of which was being 
built by British contractors, would cost something over £80,000. 
But that was one very difficult section in a long railway. It was 
interesting to hear of the difficulties of completing the railway, but 
his (Sir O. Mance’s) impression was that if the present Shah lived he 
would complete it. 

There was one redeeming feature in the vastly increased Persian 
Budget. Quite a large proportion was allocated for capital expendi- 
ture, and so, if there was a contraction in the revenue, it would not 
necessarily bring the government machinery to a standstill. 

He had heard that Khor Musa was not exactly a health resort. 
Would that be the commercial base of the railway or would a branch be 
built to Mohammerah, and this latter place used as the chief terminus ? 
This might have advantages provided the Iran Government could be 
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certain there would be no interference with Mohammerah by the 
Iraq Government. 7. 


THE CHAIRMAN, PROFESSOR SIR DENISON Ross, said that to his 
mind the present Shah of Persia was one of the greatest and most 
courageous men he had ever met, and he had a most extraordinary 
personality. He had told the Chairman what he felt about the country 
and what he wanted to do with it. He had definite ideals with regard 
to its future. 

With regard to the railway, there was nothing Persia needed so 
much as knowledge of herself, and the important thing was to make 
Persia a whole instead of isolated groups of towns and villages. 

It had been said that only one-seventh of the Budget was spent on 
education, but only one-seventieth used to be spent on it in the old 
days. It was marvellous what a difference there was in education in 
Teheran, especially in higher education. 

With regard to carpets, the one thing which the Persians needed 
was some genius to revive their old taste. It was not only the fault of 
the Americans that they made such terrible carpets. What they 
made in Teheran under the direction of Persians were far worse. 

With regard to the hat incident, it was a wonderful way of bringing 
the Persians into line, but he thought it was a pity to see the old beauti- 
ful costumes disappear. He had expressed that view to the Shah, who 
had answered that they were not there to be picturesque; and that 
was the whole answer. They were losing much that was beautiful, but 
they were determined to become something more than a spectacle for 
travellers from the West. 

With regard to the veiling of Persian women, he had discussed the 
point with Persian ladies in Teheran whom he had met in England 
dressed in the most modern fashions, but who never went out unveiled 
in Persia. They said that it was much more pleasing to walk about in 
a crowded town veiled than unveiled. 

He would like to say something about Mr. Edwards. He had said 
that he was engaged in trade, but he did not tell us he was the author 
of a very charming book called Persian Caravan, which showed that he 
knew the Persian character as few had ever known it, and that was 
why he had been able to give such a charming address. 








THE PHILIPPINES ON THE EVE OF 
CHANGE! 


By Mr. Tuomas HarrincTon, C.M.G. 


THouGH the majority of the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands are of the same Malay race, now of course with consider- 
able admixtures of other blood, there was not, originally, a single 
and united Philippine nation. The geographical distribution 
of the country in the form of an archipelago has in fact hampered 
the establishment of a united nation. When the Spaniards 
imposed their dominion on the Islands, they found not only 
major tribal divisions, the inhabitants of which at that time 
probably numbered only a million and a quarter, but also many 
sub-divisions of local tribes with independent chiefs. 

Spanish control over a period of several hundred years brought 
about a certain unity among these scattered communities, but 
for the greater part of that time aspirations for national inde- 
pendence developed little. Spanish control was thorough and 
all-embracing, modifying almost every aspect of Philippine daily 
life, and the Filipinos had little thought of severing the Spanish 
connection. Disputes there were and even revolts, but these 
were usually directed towards the redress of specific grievances, 
the improvement of a land policy or the removal of an oppressive 
tax. Some malcontents even advocated Filipino representation 
at Madrid to aid in removing grievances against Spanish officials, 
without suggesting any form of secession as a remedy. Only 
towards the end of the Spanish régime, when prominent Filipinos 
despaired of any satisfactory improvement in Spanish rule, 
and under the influence of the writings and views of the great 
Filipino patriot, José Rizal, and of other leaders, did their aspira- 
tions turn towards independence as the only solution for their 
troubles. The outbreak of 1896 aimed at freedom, and though 
the Spanish authorities were able to suppress the movement, 
it blazed into activity again when the Spanish-American war 
broke out in 1898. Leaders such as Aguinaldo, Luna, Mabini 
and others organised Filipino resistance against the Spaniards, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 31st, 1935, with Mr. J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett in the Chair, 
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and eventually established a nominal Philippine Republic, with 
General Aguinaldo as President. This act, however, never 
received American or international recognition. Inthe temporary 
absence of any declared American policy as to the Philippines, 
the Republic functioned in the areas occupied by, or under the 
influence of, the Filipino forces. Eventually, war broke out 
between the United States and these Filipino forces and the latter 
were finally suppressed in rgor. 

The Republic could be regarded only as an experiment. 
Its authority was limited to certain areas, and even in these it 
was often not really effective; neither time nor opportunity 
allowed for any real development of functions, and the antagonism 
of the American forces, followed by active hostilities, speedily 
disrupted the whole organisation. Nevertheless, the Republic 
had been nominally formed, a constitution had been drafted and 
established, officials had been elected, laws had been enacted 
and jurisdiction exercised. The desire for independence had 
been strengthened in many Filipino hearts; and that desire was 
speedily intensified by the policy of the United States. Though 
the United States Government insisted on complete submission 
to American authority, no announcement was made of any 
intention to retain the Islands permanently; the contrary was 
generally suggested, though United States Presidents and other 
American leaders usually treated possible independence as a 
matter for a very distant future and steadily resisted several 
efforts at early separation. Stress was continually laid by 
American leaders, teachers and others on ideals of liberty and 
freedom, even though mention of actual independence was avoided. 

Very soon after the establishment by the United States of 
Civil Government in rgor Filipino participation was admitted in 
municipal and. provincial governments. Though the control 
positions of the Central Government were for years reserved to 
Americans, certain capable and approved Filipinos were ap- 
pointed or confirmed to positions on the Supreme Court, or in 
the Courts of First Instance, or as Directors of some Government 
Bureaux. American executive power was in military hands until 
1901, but even in 1900 the second Philippine Commission of five 
civilian American experts had been given legislative powers. As 
soon as the American Civil Governor assumed executive control 
in 1901 three prominent Filipinos (later four) were added to 
the Commission, giving the American members only a bare 
majority in the body which exercised legislative functions till 
1907. In that year a Philippine Assembly of 81 members, all 
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Filipinos, was formed, which, with the Philippine Commission, 
constituted a two-chamber Philippine Legislature. 

This steady expansion of Filipino participation in the Govern- 
ment naturally stimulated the aspirations of those Filipinos who 
were determined to achieve independence. It is worthy of note 
that at one time the successful Federal Party, which had been 
formed at the end of 1900 by many of the best and most influential 
Filipinos to aid in establishing peace and order and subsequently 
developed a policy favouring a permanent connection with the 
United States with a hope of ultimate statehood, was completely 
defeated at the polls for the Assembly in 1907, and shortly 
afterwards was dissolved. 

It is worth while to emphasise these details because it has 
been suggested that there is no real sentiment amongst the 
Filipinos for independence. No doubt there are some, especially 
property-holders, who have fears for the security of their interests 
under independence; others who dread the adverse economic 
effects anticipated as a result of separation from the United 
States; and many whose support of independence is based on 
erroneous and even fantastic ideas of freedom and other benefits 
to be attained. But despite all this, the feeling for independence 
seems genuine and widespread. In a people predisposed thirty- 
five years ago to independence, both Americans and prominent 
Filipinos have continuously encouraged the thought of ultimate 
independence, while Filipino leaders in particular have for many 
years carried on an intensive propaganda to this end. The 
system of education, too, helps in the same direction. For 
years there have been over 1,000,000 children at school annually, 
and, though the great proportion of these do not go beyond the 
elementary grades, they form excellent material for the absorption 
of propaganda, and the 100,000 or so that go on to High School, 
College or University, and that hope for professional or govern- 
ment positions, expect that independence will assist their aspira- 
tions. It seems natural, therefore, even inevitable, for the 
Filipino people to want independence. 

The Democratic Party.in the United States has always been 
more sympathetic to the idea of early independence than the 
Republican Party. Accordingly, with the entry of President 
Wilson into office in 1913 Filipino efforts for independence 
increased, especially under the direction of Senate President 
Manuel Quezon, now the first President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, who was then a Philippine Resident Com- 
missioner at Washington. He was largely responsible for the 
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passing of the present Organic Act, known from its author as 
the “ Jones Law,” under which the Islands have been governed 
since 1916. Under that Act the Philippine Commission and 
Assembly were abolished, and in their place a regular Legislature, 
consisting of two Houses, a Senate and House of Representatives, 
each entirely Filipino in constitution, was established. This 
has to a large extent given the Filipino element the control of 
affairs; though the power of veto over legislation, which was 
reserved to the Governor-General and, also, to the President 
of the United States, and, further, the reservation of such matters 
as foreign relations, loans, quarantine, etc., to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, have kept the ultimate control in American 
hands, especially as Congress also retained the power to legislate 
for the Islands if necessary, though it rarely exercised the right. 
In addition to his right to veto laws passed by the Philippine 
Legislature, the Governor-General had executive control of the 
various government departments, including the Philippine 
Constabulary, and also the power of making, with the approval 
of the Senate, appointments to the principal government positions. 
In practice, too, the Governor-General has had relations with 
the leaders in the Legislature which have given him considerable 
influence over the policy of that body. 

Nevertheless, the powers in the hands of the Filipino Legisla- 
ture for initiating and passing all current legislation have been 
very great, and they have to a considerable extent been running 
the country since 1916. During the Democratic régime, indeed, 
it was contended that the then Governor-General, Burton Harri- 
son, gave the Filipino leaders too much power and abrogated 
authority he should have kept in his own hands. When the 
Republicans came into power in 1921 the new Governor-General, 
Leonard Wood, spent much of his term of office until his death 
in 1927 in struggles with Filipino leaders to reassert his authority 
to the fullest limit under the Organic Act. Many Americans 
had been hoping that the advent of the Republican Party would 
result in American authority being more strongly imposed, and 
that perhaps the Organic Act would be repealed in favour of a 
measure establishing the United States in more permanent and 
definite control. Both Americans and Filipinos united in con- 
sidering the Jones Law (Organic Act) unsatisfactory in working ; 
it was felt that either greater autonomy or less should be given. 
But though the Washington Administration supported the 
Governor-General on various specific points at issue, no steps 
were taken to modify the Organic Act, and it gradually became 
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clear that the United States had no intention of making the 
union stronger or more permanent. Later Governors-General, 
while maintaining their authority under the Law, adopted a 
friendly and conciliatory attitude towards the Filipino leaders. 

In recent years the Filipino control of the Government has been 
increasing. All the Heads of Departments are now Filipinos (ex- 
cept latterly, the Vice-Governor, who was also Secretary for Public 
Instruction), and though a few Heads of Bureaux are still American 
these are all experts of long service who will be succeeded by 
Filipinos. The Supreme Court has now a majority of Filipino 
Justices, and only a few American Judges of First Instance are 
left.1 Even the Commanding Officer of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order throughout the islands, is now a Filipino with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. 

The Filipinos had several times sent Missions to Washington 
to plead the cause of independence. Their efforts were materially 
aided, from the start of the depression in 1929, by the attitude 
of American farm and labour elements, who feared Filipino 
immigration and the competition of Filipino products, and 
advocated independence as a means of severing an inconvenient 
connection. During these and earlier years several independence 
bills were introduced into Congress and rejected or withdrawn. 
They helped to keep the question a live issue. Eventually in 
1933 the Hare-Hawes-—Cutting Independence Bill was passed by 
Congress and, though vetoed by President Hoover, was re-passed 
over his objections, thereby becoming law subject to acceptance 
by the Philippine Legislature. The latter, however, influenced 
by the President of the Senate, Mr. Quezon, rejected the Law, 
ostensibly on account of certain provisions unfavourable to 
Philippine economic and other interests. Mr. Quezon made a 
special journey to Washington to seek better conditions from the 
incoming Democratic Administration under President Franklin 
Roosevelt, but could obtain nothing very different. Eventually 
the Tydings-McDuffie Independence Law of 1934 was passed, 
largely at the instance of President Roosevelt, and this time the 
law was accepted by the Philippine Legislature. The difference 
between the two bills is not pronounced, and the action of Mr. 
Quezon in rejecting the earlier bill and then approving its suc- 
cessor, containing almost equally unfavourable conditions, has 
been attributed by some to a desire to be the personal sponsor 
of the Independence Law, which he could not claim to be in the 


1 It seemed to be anticipated in Manila at the end of December that Ameri- 
can Justices would all be replaced by Filipinos by February 1st, 1936. 
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case of the earlier bill, as he was not in Washington when it was 
passed. However, one improvement in the later law, at least, 
was of considerable importance, as it removed a provision to 
which the Filipinos had taken great exception, under which 
the United States retained certain military reservations after 
the grant of independence. It may also be said in Mr. Quezon’s 
favour that there was perhaps some legitimate ground for hope 
that under a new Democratic President there might be a chance 
of more favourable terms being secured. Again the delay was 
of benefit in that President Roosevelt eventually went so far as 
to give an assurance that the question of ameliorating certain 
conditions of the law especially unfavourable to the Philippines 
would be reconsidered later when conditions in the United States 
improved. Another reason for the adoption of the second bill 
was that Mr. Quezon had recognised finally that the Tydings— 
McDuffie Law represented the maximum concessions obtainable 
in the existing circumstances and state of feeling in the United 
States during the present depression. Following the acceptance 
of the Independence Law, the Constitution therein provided for 
was duly drafted by the Filipino Commission elected for the 
purpose, and submitted in accordance with the terms of the Act 
to the President of the United States for his approval, which was 
promptly given without any alterations being suggested. The 
Constitution was then submitted (May 14th, 1935) to a plebiscite 
of the Filipino people and approved almost unanimously. 

The Tydings McDuffie Independence Law, under which the 
Constitution of the new Commonwealth was drafted, provides 
for the establishment of a transitional government, now called 
“ Commonwealth,” ? for a period of ten years, after which complete 
independence is to follow automatically, unless indeed by mutual 
arrangement amending legislation should be passed in the interval. 
The Law also provides extensive conditions governing the re- 
lations of the United States and the Philippines during the 
transition period, and stipulates that these conditions shall be 
incorporated in the new Constitution to be adopted. The 
principal change resulting from the Law is the withdrawal of 
the American Governor-General with his extensive executive 
power, which hereafter will be in the hands of the Filipino President 
of the Commonwealth. In place of the Governor-General there 
will be an American High Commissioner 2 whose functions do not 


1 The Philippine Commonwealth Government was inaugurated on November 


15th, 1935. 
2 Mr. Frank Murphy, the late Governor-General, was appointed High Com- 


missioner as from November 14th, 1935. 
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appear ordinarily to be of an executive nature. He will act as 
a Reporting Officer to the President of the United States, and 
he will have wide powers of securing every kind of information 
as to the running of the Commonwealth Government; he will 
have access to all kinds of government records, legislative, 
executive, judicial, financial, etc., with a view to keeping the 
President of the United States advised as to the progress of the 
Commonwealth, and in particular as to any breaches of the 
Independence Law or of the Constitution, or of a failure to carry 
out financial or other obligations. In the case of such breaches 
or failures, and if specifically instructed by the President of 
the United States, he may then take action of an executive nature 
to check such abuses. Certain matters are still subject to ap- 
proval by the United States, such as foreign relations, tariffs, 
coinage, loans, quarantine, etc., and it is not at present clear 
whether the High Commissioner will have executive power in 
connection with any of these (for instance, in contacts with 
foreign consuls), or whether such matters will primarily pass 
through Philippine Government Departments. In the case of 
foreign relations it would appear that the reservation is confined 
to actual direct contact or connection with outside Powers, 
and that there is no bar to legislation by the new Government 
on matters concerning foreign residents, trade or shipping, 
though matters such as tariffs on foreign goods will still require 
the approval of the President of the United States. 

The Independence Law makes provision for the maintenance 
of naval and military bases by the United States during the 
transition period, and possibly afterwards, but the whole question 
may be further considered during the next ten years. The 
reserved areas originally proposed were very large, and covered 
ground known to be highly mineralised; they were, as mentioned 
above, one of the objections raised to the original Hare-Hawes-— 
Cutting Independence Bill, and were greatly reduced in the 
Tydings—McDuffie Law. While the Filipinos would of course 
prefer to have all the bases and reservations surrendered to them 
when independence comes, they also hope that some sort of con- 
nection, at least economic, may be retained, and that this will 
involve some American interest in the protection of the Islands, 
in which case the use of adequate naval bases could hardly be 
denied the United States. For the moment the question is not 
in the forefront of discussion. 

The part of the Independence Law to which principal objection 
has been taken by the Filipinos is that imposing economic re- 
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strictions, such as limitation on the quantity of Philippine sugar, 
vegetable oils and cordage that may énter the United States 
free from import duty; and also the imposition, from the fifth 
year of the transition period, of export duties on certain Philippine 
exports to the United States; and further a drastic limitation, 
almost to a point of prohibition, of Filipino immigration to the 
United States, though the latter disability is not now of any 
material interest. It should be realised that since the close 
of the year 1908, when a ten-year period of delay imposed by the 
Treaty of Paris of 1898 between the United States and Spain 
came to an end, there has been practically mutual free trade 
between the United States and the Philippines. The latter 
have had their own tariff against goods from other countries, 
which has been sufficiently heavy to give duty-free American 
goods a great advantage in entering the Philippine market, with 
the result that for years some 60 to 70 per cent. of the total 
imports into the Philippines have been from the United States. 
Similarly, Philippine shipments to the United States entered 
duty free and constituted between 65 and go per cent. of the total 
Philippine exports of all kinds. 

For many years, even in the days of Spanish dominion, the 
Philippine Islands have been regarded as a country of high 
production costs as compared with other Far Eastern countries, 
and under the American régime this condition has been ac- 
centuated. It is generally agreed that the Philippines cannot 
at present produce for export as cheaply as such countries as 
Java and China. Moreover, in some things quantity production 
per unit area is inferior in the Philippines; this applies particularly 
to the very important item of sugar-cane in comparison with that 
grown in Java. In these circumstances Philippine products find 
it difficult or impossible to enter other countries on equal terms 
with their competing tropical neighbours. The right to send 
goods into the United States free of the import duty, which was 
chargeable on the products of other countries, however, balanced 
this position, and enabled the Philippines to develop a very large 
export trade there, mainly in sugar, but also in vegetable oils, 
cordage, tobacco, embroideries, etc. 

The United States share of both imports and exports from 
the Philippines is approximately similar (two-thirds or more of 
the total), but as Philippine exports have been for many years 
larger than their imports (¢.g. in 1934, £22,081,000 exports 
against £16,721,000 imports), the total sent to the United States 
has been regularly considerably greater than that imported from 
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them. This balance in favour of the Philippines, however, is 
offset by the fact that interest on Philippine bonds held in the 
United States and also dividends on American investments in 
the Islands may be remitted to the United States, while freight 
is of practically no benefit to the Philippines, but only to the 
United States and other countries; the same is partly true also 
of insurance premiums. However, as. may be expected, the 
exports from the Philippines to the United States are of greater 
importance to the Islands than those from America are to the 
United States: the former constitute, as previously mentioned, 
some 65 to go per cent. of total Philippine exports, whereas the 
American figures are only 2 to 3 per cent. of their total exports 
to allcountries. For this reason, there has been a tendency in the 
United States to regard the Philippine market as of minor value. 

In the case of export taxes the Independence Law provides 
that five years after the beginning of the transitional Common- 
wealth Government there shall be imposed a 5 per cent. export 
tax on all Philippine exports to the United States which are 
not liable to import duty there. An additional duty of 5 per 
cent. is to be imposed in each succeeding year until a total of 
25 per cent. is collected in the last year before independence, 
after which such exports will become liable to the full import 
duty on entry into the United States. The reason given for the 
levy of this export duty is that its proceeds are to be formed 
into a fund to the credit of the Philippines to guarantee and also 
to facilitate payment of interest on Philippine bonds and re- 
payment of the bonds at maturity. Another reason alleged is 
that the impost will gradually accustom exporters from the 
Philippines to the payment of duty, so that the sudden imposition 
of full import duty on the attainment of complete independence 
may be a less severe blow than it otherwise would be. The 
proposed tax is strongly opposed by Filipinos and also by American 
business men in the Islands, as it is contended that it will utterly 
kill the export of the goods affected, especially after the first 
year or two, at a time when the Islands will still not be free to 
make their own trade agreements with other countries. 

The sections of the Independence Law which are to form part 
of the Constitution during the transitional period have been added 
as supplementary articles to the Constitution. There was 
originally doubt as to whether the Constitution should be drafted 
in a temporary or an intermediate form, to be regarded as effective 
only during the Commonwealth period, leaving the final form 
to be drawn up when the time for complete independence ap- 
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proaches ten years hence. It was eventually decided to draft 
it in its permanent form with the conditions under the Inde- 
pendence Law incorporated at the end, in a way which will 
permit of their being dropped when the time comes without 
affecting the main document. The Constitution is Republican 
in form, providing for a President and a Vice-President elected 
by the people. There is to be a single chamber Assembly of 
98 elected members. The Constitution contains detailed pro- 
visions for all departments of the Government, including also 
such matters as a Bill of Rights, appointment of a Civil Service 
on a system of merit, protection of Labour, relations between 
Landowners and Tenants, etc. 


On September 17th, 1935, elections for the President and 
Vice-President of the new Government were held. For the 
purpose of the establishment of the new Commonweéalth Govern- 
ment, the two Philippine political parties had agreed to amalga- 
mate temporarily, putting forward the President of the Senate, 
Mr. Quezon, the leader of the so-called “‘ Anti” party 1 in power, 
as candidate for President of the new Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and Senator Sergio Osmena, opposition leader of the 
“ Pro” party, as candidate for Vice-President. Other candidates 
for the Presidency included General Aguinaldo, the former 
revolutionary leader and President of the first Philippine Republic, 
who for many years lived almost in obscurity, and has recently 
manifested considerable antagonism to Mr. Quezon. He has 
strongly advocated a transition period of less than ten years 
for the Commonwealth Government and even immediate in- 
dependence, and sought office as the leader of a National-Socialist 
party which so far has really no effective existence. Another 
candidate was Bishop Aglipay, founder and leader of a Philippine 
offshoot of the Roman Catholic Church, a well-known figure 
who has, however, only recently entered the field of politics as 
an opponent of Mr. Quezon, and also of the official opposition ; 
he is the head of the so-called Republican party, which also has 
really no effective existence, and has shown a strong tendency 
to ally himself with communistic circles. At the election on 
September 17th, however, Messrs. Quezon and Osmena were 
elected, with overwhelming majorities, President and Vice- 
President respectively. The former polled more than twice the 
number of votes of his opponents combined; the latter had an 
even greater margin. 

1 For information on the political parties here referred to see p. 284 below. 
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In considering the position of the new Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and its likely fortunes, first place must be given to the 
maintenance of trade relations with the United States along 
present lines, 7.e. with mutual free trade either wholly or in large 
part. It is generally agreed that if the Philippines lose the whole 
of their free trade market in the United States, their export 
business will be shattered, inflicting enormous loss on planters, 
labourers, factories, shippers and others; and also leading to 
such a reduction in government revenue from land, income, 
sales and other taxes as to embarrass seriously the administration 
of the country. It is generally admitted that retrenchment in 
government expenditure will be unavoidable in future, but the 
decline in revenue likely to result from the loss of the American 
market will be greater than the country can readily face, even 
with reduced disbursements. In 1934 out of {22,081,000 worth 
of Philippine exports, {18,461,000 went to the United States. 
If free trade rights had not been granted, probably the whole 
of that export trade would have been lost except perhaps small 
figures for copra and hemp. Nor, except perhaps for hemp to 
Japan, is there any alternative market in sight at present. 

The mere limitation of the free import list imposed by the 
Independence Law, and by other recent United States laws, 
is not in itself vital in most cases, as the limitations are calculated 
on a fairly generous scale; it is, in general, the certainty of 
complete cessation of free trade privileges in ten years’ time, 
upon the final grant of independence, that forecasts such a 
serious situation for the Philippines. For instance, the limitations 
during the Commonwealth period in the case of vegetable oils 
and cordage are not of a nature in themselves to cause serious 
concern; sugar, the free entry of which was limited by the 
Independence Law to 850,000 long tons, and by the Jones— 
Costigan Law to about 868,000 long tons, is, however, different. 
Expansion of production had been going on at such a rate that, 
but for the limitation, an export of 1,500,000 long tons would 
have been possible this year. The loss has been considerable ; 
areas under cane have had to be greatly curtailed, a compensation 
scheme for planters evolved, and a special carry-over arrange- 
ment made for excess production that could not be stopped in 
time. The other recent United States laws referred to above 
have been evoked by the general economic position there, and 
have imposed restrictions or taxes on imports from Cuba, Hawaii, 
etc., as well as from the Philippines. These laws, being passed 
later, have superseded the conditions of the Tydings-McDuffie 
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Independence Law. It is thought by some that the fact that 
the Independence Law is incorporated in the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth Government will give that Law the force of a 
Treaty; so that its limitation figures will prevail over those 
of later laws. If this proves to be so, the Independence Law, 
so bitterly criticised at the time of its passage, may prove a 
bulwark against a further reduction of Philippine free exports 
under other legislation. 

The Independence Law provides for the holding of a conference 
to consider future trade relations at least a year before indepen- 
dence is attained, but the Filipinos are anxious to have the tempor- 
ary provisions of the law modified in their favour—while Americans 
desire to have Philippine duties raised to protect their goods 
more thoroughly. At the time of the passage of the law, in 
view of the adverse economic situation in the United States and 
the strong opposition of American farm and labour elements 
and certain manufacturing interests to the grant of any con- 
cessions, it was not possible to make any material progress, 
beyond obtaining the promise of President Roosevelt to later 
consideration of the problem. However, conditions are changing. 
A greater realisation exists in the United States as to the value 
of the Philippine market, and as to the fact that Philippine power 
to purchase American goods depends entirely on the capacity 
of the Islands to sell their major products in the United States. 
American merchants in the Philippines are continually engaged 
in propaganda to this effect, particularly since American textile 
manufacturers and others have become alarmed at the increasing 
invasion of the Islands by Japanese goods. Actually Japanese 
success has been more at the expense of British, German and 
other imports than of protected American goods, but some of 
the latter have also suffered; thus it was reported that during 
the period January to April, 1935, American textiles were only 
25 per cent. of total textile imports, whereas in 1932 they were 
75 per cent. Efforts have already been made to get the Philip- 
pine Legislature to pass a new and higher tariff for submission 
to Washington for approval, and resentment has been expressed 
that two or three bills presented have not been passed. The 
Legislature is reluctant to act, however, for two reasons: first, 
they are adverse to a step which may raise prices for Filipino 
consumers; and second, they do not want to commit themselves 
to such a step without knowledge or assurance of some willingness 
on the part of the United States to promote an arrangement for 
the continuance in some form of mutual free trade, the only step 
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that can possibly save the bulk of Philippine exports. It is 
known that a good deal of work is being done behind the scenes 
to evolve some practical arrangement, both for the Common- 
wealth period and, after independence is achieved, to improve 
the economic provisions of the Independence Law. A Philippine- 
American Trade Conference is expected to take place in 
Washington shortly, and two American experts have already 
been sent by the Administration to Manila to study the position 
in the Philippines at first hand; while an American-Filipino 
Committee and a Departmental Committee in Manila have been 
appointed to study the question and accumulate data and recom- 
mendations for the Conference. It is certain that great efforts 
will be made by all parties to arrange some settlement of a prac- 
tical nature to save the Philippines from economic disaster after 
independence and also more thoroughly to safeguard American 
imports. 

Geographically the Philippine Islands are situated in a part of 
the world where neighbouring countries may have considerable 
influence on their development and even independence. Major 
political problems are outside the scope of this paper, but reference 
may be made to some aspects of the situation within the Islands 
vis-a-vis foreign interests. So far as European nations are con- 
cerned, there is no apparent reason why the new Commonwealth 
should cause any new or special difficulty to their nationals 
resident in and trading in the Philippines. There is indeed a 
tendency to restrict certain professions and occupations to Fili- 
pinos and Americans unless national reciprocity can be shown, 
but this condition existed in the past and is constant in 
existing circumstances. American interests are certain to be 
well safeguarded, and while in some matters, such as tariffs, 
occupation of land, etc., a favoured position will be maintained for 
them during the Commonwealth period and perhaps afterwards, 
in other things most-favoured-nation treatment, if it can be 
obtained, should secure other foreign nationals from disadvan- 
tageous discrimination. One specific disadvantage to British 
subjects of Asiatic race may be mentioned. The United States 
Law of 1917 applying restrictions on entry of Asiatics is enforce- 
able in the Philippines, and excludes the majority of British 
Indians, Malayans, etc., as well as, of course, French and Nether- 
lands East Indians, although Filipinos are not excluded from the 
Asiatic territory of these nations. 

In the case of Japan and China, since both have large com- 
munities in the Islands, some special considerations exist. There 
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are probably some 18,000 to 20,000 Japanese scattered throughout 
the Islands, not entirely an undue number when the proximity of 
Japan is considered. They follow almost every variety of occupa- 
tion, importers, retailers, planters, merchants, gardeners, fisher- 
men, etc. Generally speaking they are quiet, orderly and law- 
abiding. Filipinos, who are not great fishermen, often express 
jealous concern over the activities of Japanese fishermen, resident 
in the Philippines, who are at times charged with contravening 
fishing regulations. There is a talk of legislation to reserve such 
fishing exclusively to Filipinos, but as the latter are not prepared 
to handle the industry at present, such a law would merely kill 
the industry and deprive the Islands of much-needed fish. In this 
connection, mention may be made of semi-piratical incursions 
of fast Japanese motor fishing-craft from Formosa, and perhaps 
other parts of Japan, that undoubtedly trespass in Philippine 
waters and break local fishing and other regulations, sometimes 
even landing crews in remote localities and stealing supplies. 
Complaints of similar incursions have been heard from British 
North Borneo, Java and New Guinea, and represent a form of 
lawless aggression that may in future cause serious trouble if 
conflicts arise over law enforcement by Philippine authorities. 
Special reference must be made to the large Japanese com- 
munity, some 10,000 to 12,000 at Davao in south-eastern Min- 
danao, where they control considerable hemp plantations and other 
local industries, and have formed several villages with their own 
shops, schools, hospitals, roads, etc. This enterprise started in a 
very normal way years:ago when, on the completion of a section 
of the railway north of Manila, a number of out-of-work Japanese 
labourers settled in a thinly populated area at Davao, and started 
to raise hemp. The enterprise, after vicissitudes, prospered 
greatly owing to modern and intensive cultivation methods, so 
that the best Philippine hemp is now produced in Davao, and finds 
a ready market in Japan, one of the largest hemp-consuming 
countries of the world. The whole industry is now well backed 
and financed, and Filipinos are getting seriously alarmed over the 
size of Japanese interests in this region. It is alleged that 
Philippine laws have been broken in the acquisition of land not 
eligible for ownership by aliens, either by intermarrying of 
Japanese with local Filipina or Moro women, or by sub-leasing 
with the connivance of venal Filipino officials. The situation 
has been the subject of several investigations and anxious reports 
to avoid the perpetuation of a position which may lead to diffi- 
culties in future. So large a community, a real colony, may be an 
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object of special interest to the authorities in Japan, and criticism , 
and friction might arise from action to bring the district 
under full Philippine control. One suggestion is to buy out 
Japanese interests, to which it is said the latter would raise no 
objection. Another solution is for the authorities to take legal 
action to cancel illegal deeds or leases or holdings irregularly 
acquired. The latter suggestion is said to have the attention of 
the Philippine Government, but the volume of interests involved 
makes the matter quite serious, especially as some of the Japanese 
may have acted in good faith, believing their procedure legal. 

The Chinese community of some 60,000 is far larger than the 
Japanese. Chinese connection with the Philippines goes back 
many centuries. Many families, now Filipino and Christian, are 
Chinese in blood and even in names and associations. There 
are many wealthy Chinese and part Chinese concerns, landowners, 
manufacturers, merchants, etc., and also many of the poorest class 
of labourers. The Chinese are not as quiet or law-abiding as the 
Japanese. Many seem of an undesirable type; secret societies or 
tongs, assaults, even riots, usury, false returns and other offences 
are often charged against them, and they appear far more fre- 
quently in the courts in litigation or to answer accusations. The 
nature and activities of the Chinese community may one day be a 
source of disquiet to an independent Filipino government. It 
may be mentioned that there are no immigration restrictions 
against the entry of Japanese, but the Chinese are subject to the 
restrictions of the United States Chinese Exclusion Acts, though 
evasions, either by surreptitious entry or by false documents, are 
quite common. It may be added that the rough adventurer type 
of Japanese immigrant, such as entered Korea at the outbreak 
of the Russo-Japanese War, does not seem to have come to the 
Philippines. Should they do so, they may readily become a source 
of serious friction. 

There are certain pro-Japanese tendencies in some Filipino 
circles. A few incline to a policy of Far Eastern solidarity and 
favour Japan as the logical leader of the Asiatic group. Some 
think that if, after independence, the United States refuses to 
grant any trade concessions to facilitate the maintenance of 
Philippine exports, the only chance of trade salvation will be 
through association with Japan. Others, however, perhaps the 
majority, fear Japan. They dread economic domination by that 
country, increasing immigration of Japanese, continually expand- 
ing entry of cheap Japanese goods despite tariffs, hampering or 
even defeating the efforts of Filipinos to develop their own manu- 
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facturing industries, or perhaps managing to establish their own 
factories in the Islands. Apart from a few special shops in Manila, 
the principal retailers throughout the Islands have for many years 
been the Chinese, but the Japanese are now equalling them in 
numbers, which arouses the jealous fears of Filipinos who are 
anxious to expand their own retail trade. This possibility of 
Japanese economic domination is also alarming many Americans, 
especially as there are reports of willingness of Japanese concerns 
to invest capital if suitable openings can be found. The situation 
may have an important bearing in swinging American opinion 
towards a trade arrangement which may mutually benefit both 
the United States and the Philippines. 

Before leaving this question I would refer to the import- 
ant geographical location of the Philippines, and point out how 
they form a connecting link between the Japanese Empire, and 
even China in the north, with the remainder of the vast East 
Indian archipelago, and also Australia and Malaya to the south. 
This is by far the largest archipelago in the world, much greater 
than the West Indies. With its 1,000,000 square miles it is already 
of known importance, but much of the archipelago is still unex- 
plored and of undeveloped resources. With the great advance 
of air surveys and transportation, and also motor transport, it is 
likely that much of the unknown regions will be opened up within 
ten years, the period of the Philippine Commonwealth. The whole 
archipelago is likely to be exceedingly rich, in agriculture, forests 
and minerals, and will be a centre of interest to the world. To 
Great Britain this region may be, after Europe, the centre of her 
greatest active interest by then; and certainly that will be true 
in the case of Australia, New Zealand and Malaya. If this 
possible importance of the East Indian archipelago proves correct, 
it certainly confirms the interest that may be felt in the Philippine 
Islands, the most northerly group of the archipelago. 


Much interest attaches to the personality of the Filipino 
leaders who will guide the Commonwealth Government and the 
opening years of the Independent Republic. The outstanding 
leader is of course Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate, who was elected President of the Commonwealth on 
September 17th last. Mr. Quezon took part as a young man in 
the revolutionary struggles against Spain and the United States, 
and later filled several public offices. He was elected to the first 
Philippine Assembly in 1907, and afterwards became one of the 
two Resident Commissioners representing the Philippines at 
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Washington. As such he was largely responsible for the passage 
in 1916 of the present Organic Act, the “‘ Jones Law,” under which 
the Islands have been governed to the present day. Returning 
to the Philippines he soon became President of the Senate. At that 
time he was not regarded as the senior Filipino leader, as Senator 
Osmena was leader of the Nacionalista party in power, to which 
Mr. Quezon also belonged. In 1922 a dispute between the two as 
to party management led to an apparently suicidal secession by 
Mr. Quezon to form his own party, the Collectivista, which, how- 
ever, managed shortly afterwards to secure a victory at the 
elections over both his own old party and the Democrata opposi- 
tion. An alliance between the Collectivista and Nacionalista 
groups to assure control of the Legislature lasted till Mr. Quezon’s 
rejection of the first independence law led to a further split in the 
“ Anti’”’ and “ Pro” groups; the former ‘“‘ Democrata’”’ party 
had in the meantime vanished from Philippine politics, at least for 
the present. The “ Anti” and “ Pro”’ groups, despite consider- 
able mutual ill feeling, have again temporarily joined forces in a 
National Government in order to start off the new Commonwealth 
properly and without party contention. 

Mr. Quezon’s dominance, in spite of much ill-health, over 
Philippine political life for so many years has been remarkable. 
He has been victorious in every dispute, every attack; every 
difficulty, and he has shown supreme capacity for composing 
differences amongst his own party, and for instilling order in their 
ranks. It remains to be seen how far his executive and adminis- 
trative ability as President of the Commonwealth will equal his 
capacity for political organisation and manipulation. It is true 
that he had already had his share of initiating and guiding 
legislation for years past, and has exercised his power as Senate 
President to the full. But there has always been an American 
Governor-General in the background, free from all local political 
influence, to advise and to check undesirable or impracticable 
legislation. Whether President Quezon can act with the same 
independence and vigour remains to be seen. It is an anomaly 
that he should be both President and Head of the party in power, 
and though the latter are for the present amalgamated with their 
opponents to form a National Government, the situation may be 
fraught with difficulty when the alliance begins to wear thin. 
This much may be said that, in his speech accepting nomination, 
Mr. Quezon made a most comprehensive and satisfactory survey 
of the position and problems of the new Commonwealth and of the 
general policies he advocated in the way of honest administration, 
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retrenchment and protection of finances, equitable taxation, 
protection of labour and prevention of exploitation, improvement 
of law courts, abolition of “‘ pork barrel ”’ legislation, security of 
capital both national and foreign, maintenance of the civil service 
by merit only, etc. His speech was a bold recognition of Philippine 
requirements and still more of Philippine weaknesses, and it 
remains to be seen how far he can carry out his programme. 

As far as foreign interests are concerned it is probable that 
President Quezon is as satisfactory a man as could be chosen to 
head the Commonwealth. Not that he would sacrifice a single 
Filipino interest in favour of aliens, but because his long experience 
in Washington, his frequent contacts with foreign circles, his wide 
general knowledge and nimbleness of mind equip him to under- 
stand easily the foreign point of view; so that if they had reason 
and justice on their side he would not be prevented by fear, 
prejudice or ignorance from deciding in their favour. 

The next leader in importance is Senator Sergio Osmena, 
who became Vice-President. He was the first president of the 
Philippine Assembly of 1907. He has always been head of the 
Nacionalista party, now generally known as the “ Pro”’ party. 
Though a political opponent of Mr. Quezon, he has always 
remained on friendly personal relations with him, which greatly 
facilitates the present alliance to form a working National Govern- 
ment. In the elections for the new single Chamber Assembly, 
which also took place on September 17th, the Allied “ Anti’s ” and 
‘“‘ Pro’s *’ secured every seat, the National Socialists and Re- 
publicans not getting even one. Of the 98 seats President 
Quezon’s “‘ Anti’s”’ secured about two-thirds. 

The Speaker of the Assembly has not yet been elected. The 
most likely candidate is Mr. Quintin Paredes, Speaker of the 
present House of Representatives, a strong and coming man. 
Another possibility is ex-Speaker Manuel Roxas, a former protegé 
of Mr. Quezon, and regarded as the most brilliant of the younger 
political generation. He turned against Mr. Quezon over the 
first independence law and was defeated with others, being forced 
out of the Speakership and dropping into obscurity for many 
months. He still remains politically opposed to Mr. Quezon, but 
has personally made his peace. Some reports state that President 
Quezon favours his election, but he could hardly, despite the 


1 President Quezon has recently appointed General Douglas McArthur, late 
Chief of Staff of the American army, as adviser in matters of defence, and Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison, a former American Governor-General of the Philippines, 
as adviser on industry and communications. 
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alliance, hold office in an Assembly dominated by the opposing 
party. A third possibility is Mr. T. Enage, who has been Speaker 
pro tempore, but his principal chance would be as a compromise 
candidate in the event of a deadlock. There are quite a number 
of experienced Filipino politicians elected to the Assembly, so 
the routine of this body should lead to no difficulties. There are 
also quite a number of well-trained and experienced Filipino 
secretaries of departments, chiefs of bureaux, and technical 
experts on all government activities. 


One weakness of the Filipinos that may affect the success 
of the new Government is that of favouring “ parientes,”’ 7.e. 
relations and friends or associates, one’s own townsfolk, or 
districts or provinces. In the past positions have been secured 
for quite unsuitable persons, merely because they were relations or 
friends, and appropriations have been voted for public works of 
a “ pork-barrel”’ nature for districts in which legislators are 
interested. The evils of the system have been great, and un- 
fortunately it seems to be ingrained in the Filipinos, many of 
whom feel such favouritism to be an obligation. American 
officials have struggled against the practice, and many Filipinos 
even have tried to put it down, with fair success in recent years in 
some directions. Its suppression appears an absolute necessity 
if the Commonwealth is to flourish. President Quezon, in his 
speech of acceptance of nomination as previously mentioned, 
came out very firmly against the practice; it will be a test of his 
administration to eliminate it. 

The financial situation is another source of difficulty. The 
Islands are not wealthy in the Western sense. The maximum 
national revenue in 1929 was just under £10,000,000, and that of 
1934 was £7,940,000. The public debt at the end of 1934 was 
£16,037,000 plus £5,278,000 for bonds of the Manila Railroad 
Company for which the Government is not directly liable. This 
total of {21,315,000 was reduced to £14,939,000 net by actual 
sinking funds in hand. As the Government has excess funds for 
covering the note issue, and other government credits in the 
United States, it is claimed that the above net indebtedness is 
actually covered. The Philippines have for some years worked on 
a Budget system, and with the strong insistence of several 
Governors-General and Insular Auditors the arrangement has 
worked well, surpluses in revenue in recent years being more 
frequent than deficits. The national revenue, however, is not 
high for the work to be done, and the serious problem for the 
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Philippines is how, without prejudice to essential services, to 
reduce expenditure if revenue declines still further. Some 
maintain that if revenue were collected more strictly, if rates were 
made more adequate and evasions stopped, this would consider- 
ably offset losses in other directions. Again, the remarkable 
growth of the gold-mining industry in the last two or three years 
may lead to increased revenue from this source. Reduced 
expenditure will probably necessitate reduced government 
personnel, and perhaps smaller remuneration. It may be difficult 
to maintain the educational system, of which Filipinos are very 
proud, on the present scale, and urgent increases in the con- 
stabulary and other services may have to be abandoned; public 
works, too, may suffer. The matter bristles with difficulties, and 
only time can disclose their adjustment, but this may be said— 
that the new Commonwealth starts out with its finances in fairly 
good order. ; 

Other problems are those of land and labour. Recent years 
of depression, even though the Philippines as a whole have been 
prosperous, have seen increasing land and labour difficulties. 
Land was a source of trouble even in Spanish days, when large 
estates had a system of tenure and rent payment by produce and 
labour which tenant labourers continually resented. Much has 
been done to improve matters since the American occupation, 
but a few estates still exist where troubles frequently occur. 
Again, with the extension of roads, new lands are continually 
opened up for settlement by Filipinos anxious to migrate, and 
excellent homesteading laws exist; but crooks and bullies often 
find means to dispossess ignorant homesteaders, and more dis- 
content and trouble follow. The genera! labour market also has 
been upset by reductions in wages, slackening of demand for 
workers and crowding into towns. The coming of independence, 
moreover, has excited ignorant people expecting fantastic benefits 
from the change of government ; and in the last few months there 
has been an undoubted spread of a form of communism, and even 
of banditry. Formerly, the few communists found rather arid soil 
for their ideas, for a discontented peasantry or tenantry, even if 
tempted by communist ideas during the height of a dispute as a 
weapon to assist them, would promptly lay that weapon aside as 
of no further use when their particular troubles were settled. 
Recent months, however, have seen a marked growth of com- 
munistic sentiments, and there was even an unpleasant outbreak, 
almost a revolt, by the ‘‘ Zakdalists ’ last May. The Philippine 
authorities showed considerable wisdom, both in its suppression, 
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and in leniency to the ignorant rank and file. President Quezon 
mentions these questions of land and labour as problems to be 
most seriously taken up by the new Government. 

The difficulties that may face the Philippine Commonwealth 
can be divided into possibilities and certainties. The former, 
which may never actually arise, are connected with foreign 
relations, the Far Eastern situation, and disputes over foreign 
interests in the Islands. Should such situation arise, the results 
may be incalculable and most serious, but the hope is that the 
country may be spared them. Other difficulties are inevitable 
and must be faced. The most immediately vital matter is that of 
trade relations with the United States. Next comes the electing 
or appointing of good officials and backing them to carry out 
sound ideas for national economy, labour relief, resistance to 
nepotism, etc. Against these difficulties the country has some 
material advantages. It is not over-populated, it is very fertile 
and there are still large tracts to be opened up, there is no problem 
of cold, and most of the people can still live quite satisfactorily 
a simple agricultural existence. If specific difficulties of land and 
labour, illegal oppression, usury, etc., can be adjusted, the people 
as a whole are a happy race usually of simple wants. Most 
observers are pessimistic of the future owing to the obvious 
difficulties of the situation, and their doubts appear justified ; 
but if the Filipino people and their leaders are really determined to 
overcome troubles, to check abuses and to live moderately, there 
is always a fair possibility that success may attend the Philippine 
Commonwealth and later the Philippine Republic. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QUESTION: Were there any provisions in the Constitution for 
its amendments either during the ten years or afterwards? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that during the Commonwealth period the 
Constitution could be amended, but the Independence Law provided 
that there should be no amendment without the approval of the 
President of the United States; after that period it might be amended 
at the will of the Assembly and people. 


QUESTION: What extent of land had passed permanently or for 
terms of years into the hands of Americans ? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that the area of land held by Americans 
was not very large. The land was divided into public and private land, 
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and there was no objection to anybody buying private land; the 
cultivated land was nearly all private land. But the private land 
was usually available only in small areas for offices, warehouses, 
factories, etc.; in order to acquire a large area one would have to buy 
from a very large number of cultivators. By the Public Land Law 
of 1903 even foreign corporations, provided they were resident in the 
Islands, could buy public land, but as a result of land laws in 1918 
and subsequent years foreign corporations were no longer allowed 
to do so. 


QUESTION: Were the Philippines like most Oriental countries, 
where the farmer was under a heavy burden of debt ? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that was one of the troubles. Debt arose 
in several ways: (1) a farmer would get advances from his landlord 
either for seed or for implements or to enable him to carry on, and 
would very often be unable to pay him back, and so would be con- 
tinually in his debt; (2) he would arrange to sell his produce to a 
Chinese merchant, who would probably advance him part of the price 
well ahead of the time for delivery, and the farmer would probably 
not be able to furnish sufficient produce when the time came; (3) or 
the people would borrow money on the security of their land just in 
order to have a celebration. 


QUESTION: Had the co-operative societies done much to relieve 
the position ? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that they had not got co-operative societies 
under that name, but they had provincial credit associations which 
were doing a certain amount of good work. But those associations 
could only deal with responsible people, and most of the people who 
got into debt were irresponsible. 


QUESTION : What was the position with regard to the Moros, with 
whom there was at one time fighting and afterwards difficulties in 
connection with their opposition to Christian officials ? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that the Moro situation was rather curious. 
The Spaniards, when they conquered the main part of the archipelago, 
never took the whole of the Moro land. The result was that when the 
Americans came and got rid of the Spaniards they found some in- 
dependent people against whom they had to fight independently. 
But the Moros never really combined; their country was too moun- 
tainous; and so eventually the Americans were able to subdue them. 
Then the Filipinos started emigrating to their country, generally 
along the sea coast and up river valleys, because the Moros lived 
chiefly in the mountains, though they were sea-going people, especially 
where the islands were so small that they could not be far from the 
sea-coast wherever they lived. 
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The Filipinos were Christian, whereas the Moros were not, but 
even as far back as 1918, when they had their last census, the Filipinos 
living in the Island of Mindanao were more numerous than the Moros 
in the whole archipelago, and the disparity had probably increased 
since then, as the Filipinos multiplied more rapidly than the Moros, 
and also more settlers continually arrived. Friction did occur between 
the Moros and the Christian Filipinos. The latter sent unsuitable 
men to act as superintendents or school teachers and doctors, whose 
contacts with the Moros were rather unsatisfactory, with the result 
that the Moros often raided them. But in recent years the situation, 
except in the Island of Sulu, had shown signs of improvement, partly 
because the Filipinos were sending better men and partly because 
of their constabulary, which were a very fine organisation. It was 
not very large, but it was composed of real fighters, and the Moros, 
on their part, had never been able to organise resistance; their re- 
sistance was of the bandit type. 


QUESTION : Were there any oil-bearing parts in the Philippines ? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that oil was a great disappointment. Traces 
of oil had been found in dozens of places, but never enough to make 
its working pay. Hundreds of thousands of dollars had been spent 
in connection with oil by the big American companies. The principal 
place where it had been found was in the Bontoc Peninsula. Recent 
reports pointed to new hopes and efforts. 


CoL. RUSSELL-BROWN said that at one time it was part of his duty 
to assist the medical service in keeping down malaria, especially in 
Hong Kong and the Leased Territories. At that time he was always 
bumping up against the question of what was being done in that 
connection in Malay and the Philippines. They used to hear wonderful 
stories that the Americans had stamped out malaria in the Philippines 
He would be glad to know how far that was really so. 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that in Manila malaria was pretty nearly 
stamped out, but probably not throughout the country. It was one 
of the duties of the Ministry of Health to send out men to hunt out 
mosquitoes. They also sent out agents who gave a tremendous 
amount of instruction to the villages. A few years ago Community 
Lectures had been started. It was realised by the authorities that 
they had to deal with a very ignorant community in the country 
places, and so they arranged to take a big room in each village and to 
call together the heads of the village, to whom simple and easy lectures 
were delivered. It was almost impossible to realise how ignorant 
the people were. In the case of illness it was generally impossible to 
get hold of a doctor, and unless a good travelling nurse were available, 
a child might easily die for want of some very simple protection. 
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The people were also very superstitious and unwilling to adopt new 
ideas, e.g. in the matter of the rotation of crops and vegetable growing. 
They insisted on doing as their forefathers had done, and would grow 
only one or two crops a year on their land, which meant that for 
months in the year it was lying idle. 

The average Filipino had the idea that taxes were a sort of tribute 
which had to be paid to the big man above him, and it was very 
difficult to make him understand that he got it back in the form of 
services like sanitation, roads, bridges, etc. So now simple lectures 
on all such matters were being arranged. He could not give the 
figures relating to those lectures, but he knew that they were claimed 
to be very successful. 


QUESTION: What was the general standard of education in the 
Philippines, and how did it compare with that of Spain? Were the 
majority of the populace under the influence of the Church? 


Mr. HARRINGTON said ‘“ No, not directly” to the last question. 
With regard to education it was very largely in the hands of the 
Government, and although there were a number of religious colleges, 
they were not of an elementary grade; they were places to which the 
people could choose to send their children. Popular education, which 
was free or nearly free, was under the Government. There were 
several thousand schools. In 1935 there had been 1,400,000 applica- 
tions for entry into the schools, but on account of lack of funds and 
declining revenues it had been necessary to turn away 200,000. They 
were worying about raising more money and getting the Government 
to make extra provision. It was not only a question of accommodation, 
but also of lack of teachers, many of whom had had to be discharged 
through lack of funds. There would be 1,200,000 in the schools in 
1935, and as the total population of the Islands did not exceed 14,000,000 
that was a fairly good attendance. 


Mr.JosEPH Nissim said with regard to health in the Philippines 
that he had met several people who had in their early years lived and 
worked in Manila and its neighbourhood and had come away with 
their health completely ruined. Had the position in that respect 
been improved? The period about which he was thinking was about 
1900 to IgIO. 


MR. HARRINGTON said that conditions had much improved. When 
the Americans came to the Philippines, ‘“‘ sanitation” was a word 
which did not exist in Manila. The place was filthy. The water 
system could not be relied on. There was no system of ice storage. 
The Americans had done wonders in that way. They cleaned up 
Manila in the early years. People who had lived in the Islands between 
1900 and 1910 would find them very different if they went there now. 
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Occasionally one found people who were constitutionally unable to 
stand a tropical climate, but apart from those exceptional cases most 
of the British and Americans in the Philippines were hale and hearty, 
even those who lived in the Islands until they were 50, 60 and even 
more. Then the Americans and British went in for games to an extent 
which was impossible in the Spanish days, and with the opening up 
of roads and the acquisition of motor-cars it was possible to get away 
from Manila. 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT asked if there was any provision for the 
protection of the non-Christian tribes in the same way as under the 
Jones Law. 


Mr. HARRINGTON said that they had the same representation 
as the Filipinos. At the moment it had not been finally decided how 
their representatives should be allocated. Eighty-seven were to be 
elected by the represented districts and three by certain mountain 
provinces and one by each of eight other special districts. The mem- 
bers of the Assembly in the Moro area were to be chosen as might be 
determined by law. There had been some difference of opinion. 
He thought they got the President of the different municipalities to 
do the electing, and that was valid at present, but objection was taken 
to it, and they were considering changing that law for future purposes. 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


1*, EASTERN INDUSTRIALISATION AND ITS EFFECT ON THE WEST. 
With special reference to Great Britain and Japan. By G. E. 
Hubbard, assisted by Denzil Baring. 1935. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
8vo. xxii + 395 pp. 18s.; to members of the Institute, 15s.) 


ONE of the principal subjects which is to be discussed at the 1936 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations is the economic policy 
of the countries in that part of the world with which this book deals. 
The contribution of the Royal Institute of International Affairs to 
that inquiry is the book which Mr. Hubbard, with the assistance of 
Mr. Denzil Baring, has written under the title of Eastern Industriali- 
sation and its Effect on the West. 

From time to time something is published about the industriali- 
sation of China, more about India, while there is a considerable 
volume of literature dealing with industrial development in Japan. 
One of the many merits of Mr. Hubbard’s book is that by dealing with 
all these three countries—containing about half the inhabitants of the 
world—under one cover, the reader is enabled to see the question as a 
whole and the reactions of the growth of industry in Far Eastern 
countries on the economy of the United Kingdom and of the British 
Empire. But while the question is considered as a whole, each section 
is dealt with separately. About one-third of the book is devoted to 
Japan, and these chapters are followed by a full examination of the 
conditions ruling in China and in India. Then we have a chapter 
dealing with the nineteenth-century development of British industry, 
the post-War conditions, and the reactions of Far Eastern competition. 
A further chapter deals with British Commonwealth trade, and the 
book concludes with a summary, by Professor T. E. Gregory, of the 
contents from the point of view of the economist. 

The volume contains many useful statistical tables and a very 
complete index. The authors show very clearly that, as we should 
expect during a period of development, industrial conditions in the 
Far East are in a state of flux. The last word on the problem has by 
no means been said, and it is therefore to be hoped that when the time 
is ripe a further volume may be forthcoming. 

It is clearly pointed out that although industrial development is 
now taking place in the three countries side by side, the conditions 
ruling in India, China, and Japan are essentially different. Japan 
No. 2.—VOL. XV. K 
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emerged from a feudal system into a period of rapid industrial expan- 
sion, and her organisation of industry has been substantially affected 
by her recent past, which fact probably accounts for the considerable 
degree of paternalism which exists not only in the relationship of the 
State to industry, but also in the relationship between employers and 
employed. On the other hand, the weakness of the central govern- 
ment in China, the size of the country, lack of transport, the strong 
individualistic character of the people, and the family life raise diffi- 
culties different from those which existed in Japan. India, however, 
has another problem: the question of its climate and how far the 
necessary energy for extensive industrial expansion can be developed 
under the climatic conditions which exist in that country. 

A problem which is common both to India and China is the lack 
of capital, and the fact that in all three countries the major part of 
the population is engaged in agriculture accounts for a remarkably 
quick turnover in labour. The workers, particularly the female 
workers, return to their home farms after working only three or four 
years in the factories. 

The dislocation which the industrial development in the Far East 
has caused to British industries, particularly cotton, is emphasised, 
but at the same time both the authors of the book and Professor 
Gregory are convinced that in the long run the effect of this develop- 
ment must be to raise the standard of living of Far Eastern peoples, 
and increase the world’s volume of the exchange of commodities and 
services. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


2*, WAGES AND LABOUR IN COTTON SPINNING. By John Jewkes and 
E. M. Gray. 1935. (Manchester University Press. 8vo. 
xiv + 222 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is the outcome of research undertaken by the Economics 
Research Section of the University of Manchester. As Professor 
Daniels points out in the Introduction, it is the result of intensive work 
by skilled investigators. Mr. Jewkes’ work in this field is well known, 
and on this occasion he has had the advantage of the collaboration of 
Mr. E. M. Gray, whose study of economics came after he had com- 
menced his career as a cotton operative and graduated in textile 
technology. 

One section of the book will probably be read only by those engaged 
in the spinning section of the Lancashire cotton industry, but the 
remainder of the book has a far wider appeal. For instance, it 
contains the best description which we have seen of the tragic position 
of the “ big piecers.”” The average earnings of big piecers in Bolton 
were, during 1934, 27s. 3d. per week, whereas a married man with one 
child, if unemployed, would have received 28s. a week. A sample 
inquiry among 2780 “‘ big piecers ”’ revealed the fact that of the total, 
54 per cent. were over 24 years of age, 25 per cent. over 28 years of 
age, and 16 per cent. over 31 years of age, and of this number over 800 
were married. The “big piecer’’ and the “little piecer”’ are both 
paid by the operative spinner, and when the trade was expanding, the 
big piecer was content to receive a small wage because he ultimately 
became a spinner. With the decline of the trade, possibilities of 
promotion have diminished or vanished, but Lancashire has found it 
impossible to readjust its system in a way which would provide a 
decent living for the big piecer, and this still remains a standing 
disgrace to the industry. 
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The readers of this Journal will be mainly interested in those 
portions of the book which throw some light on the question of 
Lancashire’s competitive power in face of low Oriental wages. By 
far the greatest part of the yarn produced in Lancashire is spun on 
mules, but about one quarter is the result of ring-spinning. Practically 
all the yarn produced in Japan, and indeed in the rest of the world, is 
spun on ring frames. Ring-spinning is cheaper than mule-spinning, 
and is almost entirely carried on by female labour, whereas mule- 
spinning is unsuitable for women. Mule-spun yarn produces a better 
cloth than ring-spun yarn, but cloth made of yarn spun on ring frames 
is found suitable for Far Eastern consumption. Therefore, in con- 
sidering the competitive power of Lancashire in Indian and Far 
Eastern markets, the question of the cost of production of ring-spun 
yarn is all-important. Full-time weekly earnings of ring-spinners varied 
in 1932 from 28s. 7d. to 31s. 5d. In 1906 the hourly earnings of female 
ring-spinners over 18 years of age was 33d., and there were nine indus- 
tries where wages were higher than this, and 78 industries in which 
they were lower. 

This is but one example of the facts contained in this book which 
have a bearing on foreign competition. The authors doubt whether a 
fall in spinning wages which would bring the rates into step with the 
cost of living would have reduced costs by more than 2 per cent., but 
they emphasise the fact that while in spinning the output per head in 
the post-War period has not increased, in all mining and manufacturing 
industries taken together it increased by about 10 per cent. between 
1924 and 1930. 

Drastic changes in mule-spinning are, in their view, desirable, but 
can “‘ hardly be undertaken by an impoverished industry able to raise 
capital only with great difficulty,” and they point out that the advan- 
tages to be derived from improvements in mule-spinning are limited, 
and “the line of least resistance, at all events in the coarse spinning 
trade, will be that of a transfer to ring-spinning with its employment 
of women instead of men, and the payment of low wages instead of 
relatively high wages.”’ It is an unpleasant prospect, and raises the 
question whether an increase of the industry on these terms is worth 
while. No one who is interested in the problem of the possibility of 
Lancashire competing with Oriental countries should fail to read this 
book, and it is to be hoped that research of this description will be 
carried into other sections of the industry. | BARNARD ELLINGER. 


3*. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON HIS 
MIssION TO CHINA. (January—May 1935.) [Haas Report.] By 
the Secretary of the League of Nations Council Committee on 
Technical Co-operation with China. [General. 1935. 5. C. 
410. M.206. 1935.] (Geneva: League of Nations; London : 
Allen and Unwin. 4to. 50 pp. Is. 6d.) 


THE methods by which the League‘of Nations has co-operated in 
the work of Chinese economic reconstruction over the last five years 
fallinto three classes. The first and the most important is the despatch 
by the League of technical experts to act as consultants to the Chinese 
authorities and to help in the training of a Chinese technical staff; 
the second, facilities given to Chinese specialists visiting Europe to 
study particular problems; and the last, the study of certain of these 
problems by the League’s technical services. 

The first involved the appointment of a Technical Agent to represent 
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the League in China and to supervise and co-ordinate the work of 
League co-operation. Dr. Rajchman, the holder of this post, returned 
to Geneva from China in the spring of 1934. His return coincided with 
the official outburst in Tokyo against foreign technical assistance to 
China and by a Japanese press campaign attacking Dr. Rajchman 
individually, as having taken a hand in politics to the detriment of 
Japanese interests. The League Committee prudently decided that 
the reappointment of a Technical Agent was for the time being un- 
necessary. As a compromise measure, Dr. Haas (Secretary of the 
Committee and Director of the Communications and Transit Section 
of the League) was sent on a short mission to maintain contact in 
China and to survey the progress of reconstructional work. Dr. Haas’ 
present report is thus in the nature of a postscript to the report of the 
Technical Agent which was published in 1934. Its appearance at the 
beginning of October was followed with tragic suddenness by the news 
of Dr. Haas’ death from heart failure at Geneva. 

The report consists of ‘‘ impressions ’’ and “ general observations.” 
In the former the author surveys the provinces one by one. Particular 
interest attaches to Dr. Haas’ impressions of the work being done in’ 
the area recovered last year from the Communists, involving as it does 
a rebuilding of the very foundations of agrarian life. The more 
technical departments, consisting of public health, agricultural improve- 
ments, etc., are here, he points out, subordinated to the basic problem 
which is described in the words of the Kiangsi provincial authorities 
as the “‘ reorganisation of the population.” This means the re-creation 
of the social and administrative system which the Communists had 
destroyed. ‘‘ The ancient institutions of heads of families, heads of 
groups of families, heads of villages, and heads of groups of villages 
have been restored and adapted to present conditions, the holders of 
these offices being appointed by the public authorities and acting as 
intermediaries between the district magistrate and the mass of the 
people.” Next in degree of importance comes the attempt to stimulate 
self-help by social welfare centres of the type of Dr. James Yen’s 
well-known centre at Tinghsien or by “experimental rural recon- 
struction areas.’’ While testifying to the importance of these experi- 
ments, Dr. Haas adds that they have as yet affected only a very small 
part of the recovered area. 

From his visit to South China—the first official visit by any of the 
League experts—Dr. Haas gained the encouraging impression that 
there the way is open for an extension to the South-West provinces of 
the work of the National Economic Council and its League of Nations 
assistants. He was particularly struck by the thoroughgoing efforts 
of the Government of Kwangsi to deal with the “ fundamental problems 
of the reformation of the Chinese State’ by such methods as a stan- 
dardised training in militia camps of the leaders or future leaders in all 
ranks of social life, students, aspivanis magistrates and prospective 
village-headmen. 

Of his impressions of North China the writer is reticent for obvious 
reasons, and his discretion does not allow him to make even oblique 
references to the international complications affecting reconstruction 
work in that area. It is interesting that he found that Peiping, though 
ceasing to be an important political centre, “has lost none of its pre- 
eminence as an intellectual and educational centre.’ He notes the 
modern factory, as well as the railway, development which is occurring 
in Shansi, but great though the betterment of conditions has un- 
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doubtedly been in Marshal Yen Hsi-shan’s dominion, one cannot but 
wonder if there is really sufficient warrant for the unqualified statement 
that “ perfect order reigns in the province.’? 

The report as a whole suffers from the author’s hesitation to say 
anything in the least degree detrimental. The critical element which, 
given the purpose of the report, would have been particularly valuable, 
is rather conspicuously absent; in fact, almost the only hint of room 
for possible improvement is the intimation in the introductory part 
that better results might ensue from a greater concentration of indi- 
vidual efforts and a better co-ordination of the activities of specialists. 

Dr. Haas’ “‘ general observations” include two especially illumin- 
ating remarks. The first is to the effect that China has turned its 
attention very definitely from political to economic problems, and that 
her young men are working with courage and enthusiasm towards 
their practical solution. The second refers to the moving away from 
the old idea of copying foreign models to a more realistic grasp of 
China’s peculiar problems and to the attempt to. proceed empirically, 
the methods being adapted to the natural genius of the country. 
Among the illustrations of this, Dr. Haas mentions particularly the 
precedence given to rural rehabilitation and the concentration which is 
laid, in the Government industrial programme, upon those industries 
which cater for farmers’ needs. This implies the encouragement of 
types of manufacture which serve either to the working-up of agri- 
cultural produce, in particular cotton, or to the supply of agricultural 
requirements, such as chemical manures. China has rightly realised 
that her “ teeming millions ’’ of peasants have the first call. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


4*, EXTREME ORIENT ET PACcIFIQUE. By Roger Lévy. 1935. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 8vo. 220 pp. 5 maps. 10°50 fr.) 

5. LE MonroisME JAPONAIS. By Georges Klévanski. 1935. 
(Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 174 pp.) 

6. LA CHINE SECRETE (China Geheim). By Egon Erwin Kisch. 
Trans. from the German by Jeanne Stern. 1935. (Paris: 
Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 8vo. 253 pp. 
15 fr.) 

7 me CutnA. By Egon Erwin Kisch. Trans. by Michael 
Davidson. 1935. (London: JohnLane. 8vo. viii + 279 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

8. TowaRpDS UNDERSTANDING JAPAN. By Sidney L. Gulick. | 1936. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xii+ 270 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

g. CHINA IN TWENTY YEARS. By W. S. Pakenham-Walsh. 1935. 
(Cambridge: Heffer. 8vo. x +127 pp. illus. 5s.) 

10. DAYS AND YEARS IN JAPAN. By Frank H. Lee. 1935. (Tokyo: 
Hokuseido Press; London: G. Allen & Son. 8vo. vi-+ 228 
pp. illus. 6s.) 


NONE of these books is of outstanding significance. M. Roger 
Lévy’s handbook is probably the most useful. It contributes nothing 
new to our knowledge of the Far Eastern situation, but it summarises 
the principal features in a convenient pocket volume, published at a 
very reasonable price. The ‘ Collection Armand Colin” corresponds 
to our ‘“‘ Home University Library,” and can always be relied upon to 
give good value and sound information. Special attention is given 
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in this book to the expansion of the Mongolian races, supplies of 
industrial raw materials, sea power, the problems of China both 
material and esoteric, the Japanese hegemony, the Russian influence, 
open and occult, the adaptations of British policy to changes in China 
and Japan (‘‘ ces sinuosités politiques et économiques ’’), the withdrawal 
of the United States (balanced perhaps by American recognition of the 
Soviet Union), France as a spectator in the Pacific, German activities 
in China, military, commercial and cultural, Dutch policy in the 
East Indies, the réle of the foreign missions, the activities of the League 
of Nations as regards mandated territories and technical aid to China, 
the work of Pan-Asiatic Conferences and of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations—a very full provision, in fact, for so small a compass. As 
regards the Institute, M. Lévy remarks that its publications form a 
“* documentation précieuse,” and it is clear that he himself is indebted 
both to the Economic Handbook and to Pacific Affairs. 


M. Georges Klévanski’s thesis, Le Monroisme Japonais, is interesting 
in that it provides an attempt to define that elusive yet significant 
slogan from the evidence of Japanese diplomatic history. ‘“‘ It is the 
importance of the Chinese market in the economic life of Japan which 
has determined the latter to impose her will upon China.” The first 
part of the study defines the scope of this ‘‘ Monroe doctrine.” The 
second part traces the growth of the idea through recent Japanese 
history; how it stalked behind the pre-War agreements—the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance treaties, the dealings with Russia in war and peace, 
the pacts with the United States and France; how it revealed its 
naked ambition in the Twenty-One Demands; how it recoiled abashed 
at the Washington Conference and gave way to the Shidehara policy 
of conciliation, which, seen from the Japanese end, is the same policy 
writ small; how conciliation was reversed in the autumn of 1931 when 
the Japanese Army took charge of policy and the new era in Far 
Eastern history began. The shape of things is well grasped and the 
sequence of events is correctly followed. A serious omission is in 
regard to the 1922-1925 period, a disastrous period of inaction which 
sterilised the work of the Washington Conference and left the way 
open first for Soviet interference and then for Japanese intervention. 
The Tariff Conference of 1924-1925, a most important failure, is not 
mentioned at all. 


Herr Kisch’s book is a different matter. This is brilliant, though 
unscrupulous, journalism, and, even in translation, of literary merit. 
It is intended to show in startling outline and in violent colours the 
vicious side of native and cosmopolitan life in Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities. It is sharply flavoured with Communist hatred of 
everything and everybody. There is not a dull page in the whole book, 
and scarcely one that is strictly accurate; and I would specially 
recommend to readers with a strong appetite for “ atmosphere ”’ the 
chapters on the Poluski girls in Shanghai, the establishment for 
retired eunuchs, the execution of Tsang Kia-ying, the lunatic asylum, 
the visit to a dress-shop with a female impersonator, the meeting of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council. The chapter on arms traffic is very 
entertaining and definitely libellous. This is bowdlerised in the English 
translation, which tones down the personalities, and is less rude to 
the French than is the French version, but, by way of compensation, 
gives us a rather feeble Immorality Play illustrating the corruption of 
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China at the time of the Lytton Commission. The whole business 
may be summed up in the words of the pidgin-Heine-Lorelei which is 
one of the many gems of this outrageous book : 


Masky that pony piecy sampan 
Go bottomside very chop chop, 

For Loreley makee too muchee singsong 
And anytime never can stop. 


An entirely different note is struck by the Reverend Sidney L. 
Gulick, who for twenty years and more has been an assiduous spreader 
of oil upon the troubled waters of the Pacific. His conception of history 
and politics is befittingly guileless; he is an exponent of the ‘“ Trust 
Japan” school; his book is an appeal to the United States to set 
aside all causes of dispute with Japan. The Asiatic Exclusion Law 
should be repealed; the Philippines should be relinquished; Japan’s 
right to naval parity should be conceded, provided that she does not 
use it; the United States should abolish immediately ‘‘ all aggressive 
weapons denied to Germany in 191g—tanks, big movable guns, 
bombers and war vessels over 10,000 tons’”’; Manchukuo should be 
recognised at once. Thus Mr. Gulick, “in mildness daily growing.” 
However admirable many of the qualities of the Japanese may be, it is 
doubtful whether the tremendous problem of Mastery can be solved 
along the simple lines of abnegation. 


Mr. Pakenham-Walsh is also a missionary, but his book does not 
rush into politics. It is an artless scrap-book of reminiscences and 
reflections dating from the Boxer days onward and centring mainly 
round the ideals and accomplishments of Trinity College, Foochow. 
It is primarily a little book for missionaries, and has the curious flavour 
of missionary literature. 


Also of the artless and reminiscent type is Mr. Frank H. Lee’s 
Days and Years in Japan. The author has been instructor at the 
Etajima Naval College. He prattles innocently about a foreigner’s 
life in Japan and the quaint, engaging ways of the Japanese. The 
result is a quite readable little souffé, illustrated with funny little 
drawings on the same level as the letter-press. red 


11*, JAPAN AND THE DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA. By “ Albatross.” 
1935. (Melbourne: Robertson and Mullens. 8vo. 56 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 

THE first half of this monograph of 56 pages deals with the expansion 
of Japan, its causes and its direction, the political forces in control 
of Japanese policy and with the questions outstanding between Japan 
and Australia: these, the author decides, comprise no major subjects 
of dispute, there being no evidence at present that Japan is casting 
seriously covetous eyes upon Australian territory. The only issue 
which might give rise to trouble is the White Australia policy, but 
even that, the writer thinks, excites, in normal times, little interest in 
Japan. 

The fear against which Australia has to provide is the exacerbation 
of some such issue “‘ at a time when the Japanese Navy wished to follow 
a forward policy.” Although the danger of invasion might even then 
be remote, Australia would need sufficient strength in armaments to 
prevent diplomatic threats, and in case these threats were made, she 
requires to have effective protection against the three possible dangers 
of invasion, coastal raids and interruption with trade. 
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The second half of the book discusses Imperial Defence and Australia’s 
position in the case of a war involving Great Britain. Having come to 
the conclusion that Australia might well be thrown back on her own 
resources in any struggle with Japan, “‘ Albatross ”’ inquires upon which 
of the fighting services Australia ought mainly to rely. 

There follows an analysis of the possible objectives of the enemy 
and of the various hostile measures which he might adopt. With 
regard to the first of these, the stoppage of overseas trade, the writer 
explicitly disagrees with the conclusion commonly held, and expressed 
in a public speech made by Sir George Pearce in 1933, that Australia 
could not hold out against an effective blockade. He believes, on 
the contrary, that Australia, if she is not so already, could be made 
self-sufficing in an emergency, and to this end he advocates a policy for 
Australia of self-contained economy. 

This leads up to the author’s concluding thesis that of the three 
branches, it is the air branch which is the most essential in Australian 
defence, and he finishes by urging that the Australian Government 
should concentrate its major attention upon the development of air 
power. G. E. HUBBARD. 


12*, DE GROEI VAN DEN BUITENLANDSCHEN HANDEL EN SCHEEPVAART 
VAN JAPAN SEDERT HET JAAR I900 EN ENKELE BESCHOUWINGEN 
NAAR AANLEIDING DAARVAN. By J. E. Nieuwenhuis. 1935. 
(Wageningen : Veenman & Zonen. IIo pp.) 

This study traces the growth of Japan’s overseas trade, showing by 
means of statistical analysis the changes which have occurred since 1900 
in its composition and distribution. The author states his belief that 
Japanese trade expansion is intended to serve political as well as purely 
economic ends and in this connection he points out that Japanese economic 
life is dominated to a large extent by political thinking. 

An explanatory note states that the study was submitted as an academic 
thesis to the University of Utrecht. D. BaRINcG. 


GENERAL 


13*. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. By Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, assisted by V. M. Boulter. 1935. (Oxford University 
Press. Royal 8vo. x + 743 pp. Maps. 28s. To members 
of the Institute, 16s.) 

14*. DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. Edited by 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett and Stephen Heald. 1935. (Oxford 
University Press. Royal 8vo. xvi+ 546 pp. 25s. To 
members of the Institute, 16s.) 


PROFESSOR TOYNBEE has again followed his welcome practice of 
selecting certain blocks of space and time (not restricted to the year of 
the Survey), so as to present more continuous pictures of the world’s 
movements than if he confined himself to giving us longitudinal annual 
strips across the map of Time. The most notable of those blocks in the 
present volume is that which deals with the Middle East. It appeared 
last in the Survey for 1930; so that we have virtually a quinquennium 
(1929-1934) of history for most of the Islamic World, as well as an 
arresting map thereof. Among the sharp contrasts and the shifting 
tides of these Moslem lands, Professor Toynbee traces a steady move- 
ment towards Western methods : witness Persia’s handling of a powerful 
concessionaire, Turkey’s entrance into the League, Palestine’s citrus 
fields. There have, of course, been lapses. Nothing could be more 
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symptomatic of the worst features of Mahomedan demagogy than the 
fiasco, dispassionately described by Professor Gibb, of the so-called 
Pan-Islamic Conference at Jerusalem in December, 1931. But in 
the other scale we have the fine chivalry of King Ibn Saud when 
victorious over his tiresome neighbour the Imam. We must not expect 
too much of the new Islamic world. It will have its teething troubles; 
and how long they will continue depends on how long it will take the 
unifying theory of Islam to surmount its centrifugal tradition. 

Among the chapters in this section there is a valuable description of 
the Anglo-Persian oil dispute, for the happy settlement of which the 
honours seem to be divided between Dr. BeneS, Sir John Cadman and 
the two governments concerned. The British government does not 
come out so well in the story of Iraq. It is true that the deplorable 
treatment by the new kingdom of its Kurdish, and still more of its 
Assyrian, minority does not lie directly at Great Britain’s door. But 
there is a pungent contrast, in Professor Toynbee’s balancing of the 
evidence, between Great Britain’s haste to abandon the mandate for 
Mesopotamia and her intention to hold fast by the mandate for Palestine. 
The circumstances in the two cases are certainly different, and there is 
reason to hope that Iraq will yet justify her somewhat premature 
emancipation. Incidentally the narrative brings out an inherent weak- 
ness in the League’s standing commission, on which the man in the 
street relies for fair play in the mandated territories. 

The European section of the Survey opens with a brilliant analysis 
of Russia’s change of heart—or at least of mind—between 1917 and 
1934, the year when she entered the League of Nations—“ the replace- 
ment of Trotsky’s militant Communist universalism by Stalin’s parochial 
Communist nationalism.” The story is steeped in irony—bitter 
enough at times—right up to the final scene, in which Poland set a price 
on her consent to opening the doors of Geneva to the Bolsheviks. It is 
not an edifying scene; but in fairness to the Poles one must try to 
remember what they endured during their long century of martyrdom. 
From Russia we are transported to Austria, where the epic of Dollfuss 
is invested with ‘‘ something of the genuine Nordic greatness of an 
Icelandic Saga.”” The evidence for the German Government’s partici- 
pation in one of the great crimes of history—the assassination of July 
25th, 1934—is all the more damning because of the scrupulous fairness 
with which it is marshalled ; and the reader’s heart warms to Austria as 
the tale is unfolded of her struggle against aggression, depression and 
treachery. Passing next over several interesting chapters on Hungary 
and the Balkan pacts and Powers, we come to the Saar. In fifty pages 
Miss K. Duff, again a welcome contributor to the Survey, gives the story 
of that district from the start of the international régime down to its 
restoration to Germany. If the events leading up to the plebiscite 
might seem to be set out in disproportionate detail, the justification may 
fairly be urged that the whole episode was unique and demonstrated, in 
Miss Duff’s words, 

“the practical possibility, in the twentieth-century Western world, of effective 
and benevolent government on lines which escaped from the cast-iron framework 
of the self-contained national state.” 

A careful review of events in the Far East by Mr. Hubbard concludes 
the volume, and sends us back to its opening chapter, which the 
historians with characteristic modesty had assigned to the economist. 
Mr. Hodson shows his usual skill in fastening upon the outstanding 
economic doings of the year—the disintegration and fall of the N.R.A. 
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in the United States, the growing troubles of the gold bloc in Europe 
and particularly of French finance, the courageous recovery of Australia 
and New Zealand from their threatened collapse, the working of the 
Ottawa agreements, and the interesting and successful struggle of Chile, 
Brazil and Argentina against the fate which has befallen primary pro- 
ducers generally. There is a suggestive argument as to how a country’s 
internal trade may improve in the face of a deteriorating export trade. 
That this has happened in England, at least for a time, seems true; but 
the relation between internal and external activity varies in different 
lands, and we are in sore need, concludes Mr. Hodson, of “‘ a body of 
accepted economic theory in international trade, prices and currency 
ratios, appropriate to a period of exchange instability.”” The prospects 
of exchange stability, however, he considers, were rosier at the end of 
1934 than at its beginning. 


The compilers of the “ Documents ” have had an extremely difficult 
task, and have performed it extremely well. There appears to be a 
certain movement towards making the volume self-contained, as the 
prefatory notes include a good deal of matter already provided in the 
Survey; but otherwise the “ Documents” keeps excellent step with 
the companion volume. This applies specially to the Saar and to 
economic affairs, though in the latter sphere the compilers found the 
task of selection particularly hard. A most useful purpose is served by 
the section on War Debts, if only to remind the world that this cause of 
potential trouble is still unsettled. Another valuable reprint, in a dif- 
ferent field, is the Philippine Independence Act; and in still another 
field we have British foreign policy admirably outlined in a series of 
extracts from pronouncements by Mr. Baldwin. From their stalwart 
optimism one turns with a sigh to the funeral orations over the Dis- 
armament Conference, and the denunciation by Japan of the Washing- 
ton Treaty of Naval Limitation. In the last of these documents the 
plea for an agreed common upper limit for armaments, which should be 
Jixed as low as possible, gives food to the cynic in the light of more recent 
events. MESTON. 


15. SEA SAGA: Being the Naval Diaries of Four Generations of the 
King-Hall Family. Edited by L. King-Hall. 1935. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 541 pp. Illus. 18s.) 

It was an accident, apparently, that led James Hall, son of a Spital- 
fields weaver and medical student of St. Thomas’s Hospital, to choose 
to exercise his profession at sea rather than on land. But to that 
accident Great Britain owes three Admirals and a Commander. 

These remarkable diaries cover a period from 1805 to 1922, 
the whole range of the British Navy from Trafalgar to Jutland. 
The naval historian and students will be interested to learn that, 
according to the index, no less than 374 different ships are named in 
the book, from Aboukir to Zebra. There are important records of the 
bombardment and capture of Algiers (1816), action against the 
Carlists in Spain (1835), the bombardment of Beyrout and the attack 
on Tortosa in the war against Mehemet Ali (1840), the Chartist 
agitation (1848), episodes of Sir Harry Smith and the Eighth Kaffir 
War with reference to the loss of the Birkenhead (1852), the Baltic 
Expedition and the taking of Bomarsund in the Crimean War (1854), 
the entry into Canton (1857), the capture of the Taku Forts (1858). 
Captain William (James Hall’s son) had a poor opinion of British 
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policy in the Second China War—‘“TI never believed we had right 
on our side ’—and of our envoy, Lord Elgin—“a needy man and a 
hungry dog.” Captain William had sailed under Swinburne’s (the 
poet’s) father, and under Jane Austen’s brother, Sir Francis, who had 
brought his sister Cassandra along with him on board ship (“ Miss 
Cass . . . Miss Vindictive . . . she has every bad quality of head and 
heart’). He had visited Lady Hester Stanhope in the Lebanon; 
she had asked to see the smallest midshipman in the ship. He had 
joined the Navy in 1829, a “ Second-class Volunteer” at {1 12s. per 
month; he lived to be Commander-in-Chief at the Nore and K.C.B.— 
‘“‘ The Queen thought a lot of him as a social reformer and in 1879 sent 
him her photograph with words to that effect.’’ His son George went 
‘to sea in 1865. He was chief-of-staff to Sir John Fisher (‘‘ I fear he is 
shifty ’’) in the Mediterranean (1900-1902). He was the first captain 
to paint his ship grey, and he invented a tactical war game, the first of 
its kind adopted in the Navy. Strongly religious, and a life-long 
teetotaller, he was baptised (total immersion) in the Pacific on the 
beach of Weihaiwei (1898), as the result of a conviction inspired by 
reading Romans vi. 3-5. He married Olga Ker, of whom the editress 
writes: ‘‘ Her gentle dignity conceals a fund of impish humour which 
has been an unfailing source of delight to her children.” 

One of these children is Commander Stephen King-Hall, whose 
account of the action in Heligoland Bight, of the Scarborough and 
Dogger Bank affairs, and above all of the Battle of Jutland, represents 
the summit of this century of naval record. His Jutland narrative 
is of first-rate importance : 

“‘ It so happened that circumstances dictated that this ship (H.M.S. Southamp- 

ton) should see as much of the action as any ship, if not more. . . . I had time 
to take notes and observe times, etc.” 
This thrilling and deeply moving story is all the more impressive for 
its simplicity and its professional attention to facts. It will probably 
live outside the covers of this book for as many centuries as pride in 
British courage and achievements may endure. It is as close as we 
shall ever get to the inner mystery (something beyond tactics and 
strategy) of that tremendous day and night. 

A genealogical tree would have been useful, and would have helped 
us to locate the position of the editress, who has done a difficult task 
with taste and skill; also a map of the world, the only suitable back- 
ground for this distinguished family. | ve F 


16. I HAVE BEEN YounG. By H. M. Swanwick. 1935. (London: 
Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 512 pp. 18s.) 


TuIs book has a misleading title, for it is not so much a record 
of youthful life as of emotional thought and reflection. The author 
belonged to a select circle of writers and artists who were kept in a 
chronic state of disapproval and often of indignation with everything 
those in authority were doing or stating. This kind of mind has its 
own limitations, and its very fervour, generosity and devotion make 
for a certain astigmatism. From continually championing the under- 
dog they acquire a tincture of under-dog mentality, which, because it is 
up against injustice and oppression, tends to identify all its opinions 
with abstract justice and right. Mrs. Swanwick is not an exception, 
but she has the grace of humour, and no one could help admiring her 
gay and ardent spirit and her extraordinarily selfless devotion. . It is 
a wonderful record of work for “ causes,” and the only serious fault 
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one can find with an unusually well-written book is its tacit rejection 
of any possibility that opponents in authority may be actuated by 
motives just as public-spirited as her own. When an action has the 
appearance of a wise and far-seeing judgment such as she would 
approve she will not always accept it. For instance, she calls Lord 
Balfour’s letter to the United States after the War about forgiving 
debts all round a “solemn farce.” Why? Is it a sham to offer to 
forgive publicly a debt even though you know it will not in any case 
be paid, instead of keeping open an undoubted claim; and is it 
hypocrisy to try to induce another creditor to do the same, even though 
the chances of that debt being paid seem greater ? 

Her plea that Germany should have been invited to join the League 
from the very first is convincing and noble, but it is no use condemning 
later attempts to treat Germany as an equal because the best method 
had not been adopted from the start. The Locarno Treaty may deserve 
some of the scorn she showers upon it, but the fact that it did ease ten- 
sion and secure the admission of Germany to the League is not alluded 
to. However, it is not my business to argue with Mrs. Swanwick, but 
to review her book. 

The chapter about the Irish rebellion and the Black and Tan policy 
can only be read with a resurgence of impotent shame; the account 
of League of Nations experiences is vivid and amusing. Mrs. Swan- 
wick seems to have preserved a rather rare detachment and judgment 
in the very midst of the mélée. 

Apparently she now feels that all politicians are both stupid and 
blind, but her serenity is profound, and she ends the book with a charm- 
ing description in full detail of the garden she has made, its peace 
disturbed only by visions of the death-dealing bombs which may 
descend upon it one day from an enemy aeroplane. The risk of such 
an attack, wiser statesmen and politicians might, in her judgment, 
have averted. EpITH LYTTELTON. 


17*. PouR VAINCRE SANS VIOLENCE. Réflexions sur la guerre et la 
révolution. Par Barthélemy de Ligt. Traduit du hollandais 
par Iréne Laroche. 1935. (Paris: Mignolet et Storz. 8vo. 


255 pp- 6 frs.) 

M. BARTHELEMY DE LIcT is one of an international band of con- 
structive thinkers who work to convince the citizens of all countries 
that the day of that great anachronism, War, is over. Other methods 
must and can be found, he says, to conquer without violence. He 
develops this idea from the historical and moral points of view and also 
from that of national security. He considers that up to now there has 
been insufficient scientific elaboration of anti-war strategy, and of the 
sociological, psychological and educational bases on which it rests. 
Many practical instances drawn from history are quoted; incidentally 
he traces the origin of the General Strike back to the plebs of Rome and 
Tusculum, and says that the boycott was invented several thousand 
years ago in China. 

The lessons drawn from more modern days are, however, not always 
quite accurate or convincing. The account of the “ scandalous” 
treatment of Samoa by New Zealand is quoted from a German writer, 
and not from the more impartial reports of the Mandates Commission, 
and the author has not, apparently, read Gandhi’s own account of the 
Indian Non-violence agitation in South Africa. The last four chapters 
deal with present-day conditions, Russia, armed resistance against 
Hitler, training necessary for the armies of the future, etc. 
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M. de Ligt considers that France is menaced by the respective 


imperialisms of Germany and England, and that the only way to main- 
tain its independence is to keep out of any military—political system 
whatever. C.&. E.S 


18*. WE DID NOT FicuHT. By various authors. 1935. (London: 


19*. 


Cobden-Sanderson. Crown 8vo. 392 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


The writers all went through the years 1914-1918 as War Resisters, 
and are now looking back upon their experiences. There is much that is 
pathetic in the book, a good deal of humour in parts, a certain amount that 
is now futile, but on the whole a tolerant attitude to those who are not 
pacifists. The lesson, however, is clear, and it is admirably summed up by 
Sir Norman Angell: ‘‘ The time to resist war is not when it is upon us: 
° the time for resistance is in peace time : and then the resistance must 
not be to war but to policies.” M. 


PACIFISM IS NOT ENOUGH, NOR PATRIOTISM EITHER. Being the 
Burge Memorial Lecture for the Year 1935. By the Marquis 
of Lothian, C.H. 1935. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 


57 Pp. 2s.) 

The Burge Memorial Trust was founded in 1926 “ to forward the Cause 
of international friendship through the Churches, and to promote a better 
and wider understanding of the international obligations of Christian 

eoples.”’ 

: Tt has provided Lord Lothian with a platform for a logical and carefully 
reasoned statement leading to the conclusion that insistence on State 
sovereignty—not capitalism or communism or fascism—is the principal 
cause of the evils of our modern world. He sees that State sovereignty is 
the vital flaw in the Covenant, has been the main cause of the failure of 
the League and of the post-War peace movement (as it was the ultimate 
cause of the World War) and will be the dynamic cause of the next war 
unless we can mitigate it in time. 

Lord Lothian quotes Admiral Mahan : “The function of force is to 
give time for moral ideas to take root.’”” The process must be moral and 
spiritual growth, and must work for nothing less than the merging of past 
national sovereignty in a Federation of Nations. C. Gr EK. S. 


20*. Must WAR CoME? The International Situation reviewed in the 


light of Papal teaching and action concerning Peace and War 
in modern times. By John Eppstein. 1935. (London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 8vo. 127 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This is a readable little book, written from the Catholic point of view, 
summarising the tradition of the Roman Church upon the ethics of war, 
and the history of the Popes as peace-makers. Mr. Eppstein is well 
informed, as we may expect from the founder of the Catholic Council for 
International Relations and an officer of the League of Nations Union. 
He deals fully with the efforts of Benedict XV to bring the Great War to 
an end in 1917, and giv es the text of the Papal letter ‘‘ To the Leaders of 
the Belligerent Peoples ’’ dated August 1st of that year. He points out 
that the true Papal tradition is opposed to much of the ultra-nationalism 
of to-day. While advocating the development of Catholic action to or- 
ganise the laity and to bring young Catholic men and women, as citizens, 
into the public life of their countries in defence of moral principles, he 
pleads also for the mobilisation of the supernatural powers of Catholicism 
acting in unison with the present Pontiff, as an immense potential force 
for international justice, charity and peace. C.G.S,S: 


21*, PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES. Vol. I. Fundamental National 





Issues. By D.S.BrainardandL.D.Zelany. 1935. (London: 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 8vo. 199 pp. 5s.) 


This is the first of a series of three illustrated handbooks for the use of 
young people in American schools, and forms a simple introduction, in 
popular form, to the study of subjects as diverse as Banking, Agriculture, 
Public Health and Crime. It contains a frank analysis of some of the 
economic, social and government problems confronting the young post-War 
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American citizen. With its list of questions on each subject dealt with, 
and bibliography of American books, it should be specially useful to the 
school teachers for whom it is intended and help their students to read 
intelligently and think independently. Cc. G. K. S. 


22*. THE WORKING CLASS AGAINST Fascism. By G. Dimitrov. 
1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. Crown 8vo. 127 pp. 
Is.) 

When the author was acting as Secretary to the Seventh Communist 
International Congress, one of the audience sent a note up to the platform, 
pleading “‘ that agitation for Communism be conducted in understandable 
language.’’ Mr. Dimitrov has not profited by the hint : for his little book 
is obscure and turgid. It is meant, however, as an appeal to the workers 
of the world to unite. Their common danger is fascism, which is described 
as containing ‘‘ the most reactionary, most chauvinistic and most im- 
perialist elements of finance capital.’”’ But the author’s most vigorous 
assaults are on the Social-Democratic parties of Europe, which he regards 
as a disguised form of class co-operation with the bourgeoisie. His only 
remedy is a Soviet dictatorship of the proletariat. ay 


23*. CALL TO ArMS. By Geoffrey Trease. 1935. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. Crown 8vo. 148 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A bloodthirsty little romance, with a moral, of war between two South 
American republics. The moral is that war is organised by munition 
interests, and prolonged by financial interests, in London and New York; 
and that the only way to prevent it is by revolution under the hammer and 
sickle. M. 


24*. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL ScIENCES. Fifth 
Year 1930, and Eighth Year 1933. Edited for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Washington. 1934, 1935. 
(Oxford University Press. La. 8vo. 511,509 pp. 455.) 


THE publication of these two volumes in the International Biblio- 
graphy of Historical Sciences means that only one more volume (1931) is 
still in arrears; it is hoped to publish this in 1936, and thereafter each 
volume should appear twelve or eighteen months after the books to 
which it refers. It is perhaps worth recalling that these bibliographies 
are selective, the criterion of choice being the importance, er se, of 
a given work; books and articles on special and detailed subjects are 
excluded, as are, for the most part, those dealing with the political 
development of individual States. Students of international affairs 
will be more especially concerned with the sections in these two volumes 
on modern times which survey the history of culture, legal and con- 
stitutional, economic and social history, and the relations between 
States. H. G. L. 


LAW 


25*. LE Droit FLuviAL INTERNATIONAL ET LES FLEUVES DE 
L’AMERIQUE LATINE. By Carlos Sosa-Rodriguez. 1935. 
(Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 192 pp. 25 /rs.) 


Tuls book is divided almost equally into a discussion of the general 
principles of law governing international rivers and an analysis of the 
practice followed in relation to the rivers of South America. For 
most readers its chief interest will be found in the latter part. The 
author’s study of general principles adds nothing to what has been 
said in many other books, and the historical summary is too slight to 
be of any substantial value. 

In the second part of the book the chief rivers of South America 
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are dealt with individually, and we are given a really useful résumé of 

the diplomatic history of each river system, due regard being paid to 

the geographical and political circumstances of each case. Much of 

this information is not otherwise easily accessible, and the reader will 

note the unanimity with which South American statesmen have 

= upon the principle of the absolute sovereignty of the riparian 
tate. 

This study of the practice might with advantage have been carried 
farther. For example, it would have been interesting if the author 
had discussed the problem of the freedom of navigation in time of war, 
a question which became of practical interest for Great Britain when the 
Rio de la Plata was blockaded in 1865. Many readers would also 
welcome some study of the problems which arise out of the exploitation 
and control of the waters of international rivers. 

In the bibliography there are some obvious omissions, and in some 
cases the author does not appear to have consulted the latest editions 
of standard works. H. A. SMITH. 


26*, ANNUAIRE DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE Droit PUBLIC, 
1934. 1934. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 
8vo. 871 pp.) ; 

PROFESSOR MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH, the Secretary-General of the 
Institute, has prepared, with his usual ability and competence, this 
sixth issue of the Annuaire, which is full of useful and indispensable 
information on the main constitutional events during 1933 in the 
world’s principal States. 

The volume also contains accurate data on the electoral reforms 
accomplished during the year, and on the organisation and functions of 
public authorities. The constitutional changes effected in Germany as 
the result of the advent of the National-Socialist Party under Hitler 
are reviewed in particular detail and in a scholarly and impartial spirit, 
entirely divorced from political partisanship. The section devoted to 
the United States contains a summary of the judgments of the United 
States Supreme Courts on constitutional law cases, whilst those devoted 
to Portugal and Peru set out in full the new Constitutions promulgated 
in these two countries in 1933. 

The appendix gives a comparative table of the various Parliaments 
and the electoral laws in all the States of the world in 1933-1934. 
Altogether a very valuable volume, which should prove of great 
service to every political and constitutional reader. 

; C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


27. TESTAMENTO E ‘“‘ PROBATE” NEI PAESI ANGLO-SASSONI, CON 
PARTICOLARE RIGUARDO AL DIRITTO INTERNAZIONALE PRIVATO 
E AI BENI DE ITALIANI. By Commendatore Giuseppe M. 
Palliccia, Legal Adviser to the Italian Embassy in London. 
1935. (Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinere. 8vo. 
x1+ 80 pp. Lire 8.) 

REGARDLESS of his own interests, the author has produced a concise 
little book calculated to solve the difficulties which arise in the admini- 
stration of estates which are partly in Anglo-Saxon countries and partly 
in Italy, the solution of which throws light also on the administration of 
estates which exist partly in other countries whose system derives from 
Roman law and partly in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

The differences are great between the systems of law which are 
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based directly or indirectly on Roman law and those based on the 
Common Law as here understood, with its development through the 
courts of equity. The result is that, more often than not, English 
legal terms have no literal equivalent in the legal systems which are 
otherwise derived. It is hardly necessary to mention more than the 
varying conceptions of real and personal estate, and those conceptions 
which are concerned with the status and powers of an executor as 
compared with those which determine the powers and status of the heir. 
All such questions are here answered in a way that makes administra- 
tion clear if not easy. Probate and its effect are explained and the 
parallel homologation as well as many other matters, such as exterri- 
torial effect of probate as establishing the will and as affecting the 
extent of the powers of the executor, and, of course, the question of the 
validity of a foreign-made will destined to take effect in a country 
where special formalities are imperative. 

According tothe appreciative foreword of Ludovico Mortara, formerly 
Chief President of the Italian Court of Cassation, perhaps the greatest 
living Italian jurist, the author, who has studied English law for many 
years, is endeavouring, as ever, to familiarise continental jurists with 
the spirit of the law of Anglo-Saxon countries and has succeeded in 
providing them with a perfectly clear answer to many legal questions 
which to them had appeared conundrums. This is one of the finest 
merits of this original and conscientious work, which will be of great 
practical use to both English and foreign lawyers. 

WynpuHaM A. BEwEs. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND DEFENCE 


28. TuIs, OUR ARMy. By Captain J.R. Kennedy. 1935. (London: 
Hutchinson. 8vo. 286 pp. gs. 6d.) 


In view of the reawakening interest in the subject of our national 
defences, this book is certain to be widely read; it is a pity, therefore, 
that so much of the criticism contained in it savours of personal 
antagonism rather than of fair comment. Like several other well- 
known critics of military affairs, the author’s mentality appears to 
have been warped by the lack of recognition accorded to his pet 
theories; in brief, he is a disciple of the Fuller—Liddell Hart school 
of thought, which is based on the abandonment of the Cardwell system, 
the scrapping of the cavalry and infantry arms, and the wholesale 
equipment of our fighting forces with aircraft and tanks. Captain 
Kennedy would go still farther: in view of the increase of the air 
menace he considers that “the main function of the Navy has dis- 
appeared ” (p. 270), so he would scrap that service as well; this is 
surely the reductio ad absurdum of his theories. 

The irresponsible critic always evades the fact that we are at 
present passing through a transition period from the age of oats to 
the era of petrol, which may be likened to the stage when the Royal 
Navy was changing over from sails to steam; such a transfer cannot, 
like the change of gauge of the Great Western Railway, be carried 
out in a single night. Had the author followed closely enough the 
recent army manceuvres in Hampshire he might have been made to 
think twice, if not furiously, by the sight of tanks with their noses 
firmly embedded in a roadside ditch, which a child on a 13-hand pony 
could have cleared with ease. 
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The charges of “ obscurantism ”’ and of “ silencing criticism from 
within,” which the author levels against the military authorities, 
may be passed over with little comment; no industrial concern, let 
alone a fighting service, can be run on the lines of a Soviet or a debating 
society. The author’s cause for personal resentment against the War 
Office—he is editor of The Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette—is 
revealed by the reproach on p. 64 that : ‘“‘ Advertisements are sought 
for official training manuals—thus undermining the revenue of the 
free-lance.” But surely the Government is as entitled to earn an 
honest penny in this way as by inserting trade advertisements in its 
booklets of postage stamps. 

The author’s anxiety to criticise everything connected with our 
present army organisation leads him into several misleading state- 
ments; ‘to-day the artillery of the division can support the attack 
of one only of its twelve battalions ”’ (p. 71) is true only if peace estab- 
lishments are considered. That our infantry is inadequately gunned 
is a misfortune due to financial stringency, not to the volition of the 
Army Council. In any case the argument is illogical from the view- 
point of the author, who wants to scrap the infantry altogether. 

Captain Kennedy is on surer ground when he calls attention to 
the urgent need of better promotion prospects for the young and keen 
officer; after quoting ten rather tiresome pages of statistics to prove 
the well-known fact that promotion is much slower in some corps 
and arms than in others, he demands that all combatant officers be 
placed on a general list for promotion as in the Royal Navy and as 
in the German Army. This, no doubt, would standardise the rate of 
promotion throughout the service, but would not speed it up. Asa 
matter of fact, this reform, which may seem so obviously advisable, 
is blocked, not by the opposition of the Army Council, but by that of 
the regimental officers of the infantry and cavalry, most of whom 
would rather stagnate in their own regiments than accept transfer 
to another unit. This particularism is inherent in the regimental 
sentiment traditional in the British Army, and to cure the resulting 
ills a medicine must be found which the patient is willing to swallow. 
The author does, however, put his finger on the real remedy, which is 
to shorten the tenure of higher command and staff appointments, 
although this involves financial difficulties by increasing the non- 
effective vote. Another point which deserves attention is the laxity 
of the physical fitness test in the case of elderly commanders, an 
alarmingly high percentage of whom seem incapable of surviving the 
exertions of the hunting-field. 

Many of the criticisms directed against the army’s organisation 
and armament are hardly tenable if we consider the multiplicity of 
tasks confronting it, and the variety of circumstances under which it 
may be called upon to operate. For instance, the opinion expressed 
on p. 140 that “ the armoured car is of very doubtful value ” may be 
true enough as regards European warfare, but does not apply to 
countries like Egypt, Iraq and India; the same may be said of the 
author’s unqualified condemnation of the cavalry. The suggestion 
that veterinary officers should take over the duties of our Remount 
Department might effect a saving, but why not go still farther and 
hand over all recruiting duties to the Medical Service? The abolition 
of every horse in the army is one of the author’s pet hobbies, already 
ridden to death in the periodical which he edits; the horse, however, 
still has a part to play in military as well as in civil life; in making 
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their plans our military authorities have to deal with the actualities 
of to-day and to-morrow; they are not justified in gambling on the 
hypothetical developments of a decade hence. 

Some of the features which distinguish military law from the 
practice of the civil courts are commented on in a chapter contributed 
by Major Norman Parkes, the remainder of the book being devoted 
to a laboured criticism of army education and training. The prejudiced 
vein in which the whole book has been conceived will leave most 
readers under the impression that by over-stating his case the author 
has only made it the less convincing. J. H. M.-C. 


29*. BrITAIN’s AIR PoLicy, PRESENT AND FuTURE. By Jonathan 
Griffin. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 224 pp. 5s.) 

30*. GERMANY’sS AIR Force. By Otto Lehmann-Russbiildt. With 
an Introduction by Wickham Steed. 1935. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 160 pp. 3s.) 

31. THE AIR IS OUR CONCERN. Edited by Nigel Tangye. With a 
Foreword by Lord Gorrell. 1935. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
ix + 188 pp. 6s.) 

THE air is a fascinating subject, and the kind of fascination which 
it exerts on many authors is of a double nature: the fascination of 
danger, and of the unknown. Both Mr. Griffin and Herr Lehmann- 
Russbiildt are aware that there is danger in the air: as to the degree 
and quality of this danger their ideas are vague. “ Civilisation 
itself,” Mr. Griffin tells us, “is in danger of destruction from the air.” 
He proceeds to outline proposals to combat this danger, by the inter- 
national ownership of civil aviation and by an international police 
force. Mr. Griffin has evidently spent a good deal of thought on these 
subjects and he gives some rather ably drafted concrete suggestions 
in connection with them. The last part of his book deals with the 
politics of air disarmament. One is left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that Mr. Griffin’s suggestion even if adopted would not prove 
very useful. If the air weapon is as powerful as he thinks, combatant 
nations, even if they did not possess air forces at the outbreak of a 
war, would build them up and exploit them immediately after the 
beginning of hostilities. 

Herr Lehmann-Russbiildt’s book is slight and not very inform- 
ative on its professed subject. It is impossible to quarrel with 
his conclusions that Germany is arming rapidly in the air, and 
that an air force is not a weapon of defence. His insistence on col- 
lective measures against the air weapon is unexceptionable. As 
to the power, now and in the future, of the German Air Force, relatively 
to the R.A.F., we are left in the dark, since we are not told what 
fraction of the total number is constituted by the British first-line 
machines. As an appendix there is printed Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
account of the secret German plans for chemical and bacteriological 
a based on experiments in the Paris Metro and the London 

ubes. 


It is a relief to turn from these Cassandra voices to the unpre- 
tentious collection of articles gathered by Mr. Nigel Tangye. We are 
here reminded that there is such a thing as civil aviation and we are 
told about actual achievements rather than about the wrath that is 
to come. The authors are experts, and one does not regret that their 
horizon is narrow, since their vision is accurate. There is a Foreword 
by Lord Gorrell and an Envoi by Prince Bibesco. 


W. H. JOHNSTON. 
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32*. THE War OFfFIcE. By Hampden-Gordon. 1935. (London: 
Putnam. 8vo. 358 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


IT is right that every citizen, and especially every taxpayer, should 
have a working knowledge of how his national defences are organised 
and administered. As regards our land forces no better guide to 
the subject could be found than Mr. Gordon’s contribution to the 
* Whitehall Series,” in which a wealth of detailed and accurate informa- 
tion is presented in a most readable and attractive manner. 

It seems scarcely credible, but is none the less true, that only 
eighty years ago the War Department was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Colonies, while the Militia was under the Home Office, 
and the Army Commissariat was a branch of the Treasury. The ad- 
ministrative break-down occasioned by the Crimean War put an end 
to this Gilbertian state of affairs, the comic side of which was over- 
shadowed by its tragic results, and in 1857, the year of the Indian 
Mutiny, the War Office came into being. For several years, however, 
an internecine struggle for supremacy took place between the Duke 
of Cambridge, who as Commander-in-Chief felt. himself directly re- 
sponsible to the Crown, and the Secretary of State, who in fact was 
responsible to Parliament for the efficiency of the Army: The friction 
engendered by this diarchy was increased by the fact that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s office was at the Horse Guards, while the Secretary 
of State’s was in Pall Mall. After a decade of wrangling and mutual 
jealousy the genius of Cardwell severed the Gordian knot and the 
War Office Act was passed in 1870, making the Secretary of State’s 
authority paramount, while the Commander-in-Chief was relegated 
to his proper réle as principal military adviser. 

The next stage of progress was marked by the reforms initiated 
after the South African War by the Esher Committee of 1904, when 
the post of Commander-in-Chief was abolished, in spite of the mis- 
givings of many distinguished soldiers, and the Army Council was 
set up; the War Office also moved from its antiquated jumble of 
adjacent buildings in Pall Mall to its present premises in Whitehall. 
The Army was fortunate to find in Haldane an administrator of broad 
vision and clear intellect, who revised the whole of our complex 
military organisation and evolved the logical system which bore so 
well the shock of the World War in 1914. 

Of the multiple responsibilities and activities which the War 
Office had to undertake during the War years the author gives us a 
fascinating record; but his book does more than this: it sets forth 
clearly and accurately the problems of policy and administration 
presented by the defence of the British Empire, and describes with 
expert knowledge how these problems are dealt with. It is a book 
which should be read by all who are interested in Imperial or Parlia- 
mentary statecraft. J. H. M.-C. 


33*. INQUEST ON PEAcE. An Analysis of the National Government’s 
Foreign Policy. By “ Vigilantes.” 1935. (London: Gol- 
lancz. 8vo. vii-+ 360 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


TuHouGH the publication of this book to coincide with the General 
Election in Great Britain seems to have been due to a last-moment 
decision, it could hardly have been more redolent of the soap-box if it 
had been produced ad hoc. It makes no pretence of impartiality, but 
is undisguisedly a Labour Party brief for the indictment of the National 
Government in respect of its foreign policy. Judged as such, it is an 
extremely competent piece of work, and its authors present their case 
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with undeniable effectiveness. Readers must not imagine that they 
are being told the whole story, but this warning will appear superfluous 
after the perusal of a page or two. The argument is admittedly based 
on the “ fact” that “ the international situation has grown steadily 
worse ever since the National Government came into power,” and the 
“assumption ” that, while sincerely desiring peace, “‘ the Government 
have more responsibility on that head than any other Power.” Post 
hoc, propter hoc. It might fairly be suggested, without imputing re- 
sponsibility, that the seeds of the trouble referred to were sown during 
the period, from 1929 to 1931, when the Government’s predecessors 
were in office. This period, inaugurated by the death of Stresemann, 
saw the economic crisis develop to its fullest intensity from the American 
crash in the autumn of 1929. From this followed Hitler’s sensational 
rise to power, which began in 1930, and the action of Japan, ‘“‘ racked,” 
as Dr. Toynbee has said, ‘‘ by the remorseless turning of the economic 
screw in the long-drawn-out course of the world depression.” Before 
the General Election of 1931, the Japanese had already established 
their grip on Manchuria. In these circumstances, we are not obliged 
to accept the hypothesis of Tory iniquity or incompetence as the only 
explanation for the alleged demise of a peace already murdered in 
September 1931, and the self-appointed jurors conducting this 
“inquest ’”’ may reasonably be challenged on the ground of bias. 
G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 


34. ENGLAND SPEAKS. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 1935. (London: 
Heinemann. Crown 8vo. viii + 460 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Priestley recently took us over England and showed us what our own 
people were doing : Sir Philip Gibbs takes us round again to hear what they 
are saying. It would be hard to tell which of the two pilgrimages is the 
more impressive; but Sir Philip certainly leaves us with some of his own 
pride in the English character. The whole book is an epic of tenacity, 
good humour and fair play. Hard things are occasionally said: for 
example, ‘‘ these building societies are undermining the security of national 
life’; and ‘‘ we need at least a thousand years to control what knowledge 
we now have and to prevent it from destroying humanity itself.’”’ But the 
story as a whole is well poised, and the telling could not be bettered. There 
is one shadow over it, the widespread fear which Sir Philip finds—and 
clearly shares—of another European conflagration. M. 


35. THE GROWTH OF FASCISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By W. A. Rudlin. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. Crown 8vo. 141 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
This is mainly a political pamphlet, directed against the National 
Government. Fascism, in Mr. Rudlin’s view, is the direct issue of economic 
distress in capitalistic societies. In our country capitalism is entering 
upon decay; and the efforts of the National Government to arrest its 
decline are fascist in their tendency. Capitalism so far has been able to 
secure “‘ the partial subjugation of the working classes ’’ without destroying 
democracy: but when real crisis comes, that step will unhesitatingly be 
taken, and Messrs. Baldwin and MacDonald will be shepherded by the 
armament industry into the arms of Sir Oswald Mosley and his Blackshirts. 
The case is forcibly put; but Mr. Rudlin makes the common mistake of 
underestimating the intelligence of his opponents. M. 


AGRICULTURE 


36*. LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE: An International Survey. By Louise 
E. Howard. 1935. (London: Humphrey Milford, for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. xiv + 339 pp. 
18s. To members of the Institute, 15s.) 

“‘ AGRICULTURAL labour,” says Lady Howard in her preface, ‘‘ just 
because it is the oldest form of labour, is taken for granted. It is not 
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analysed. . . . Such inquiries as are made are usually into the rural 
situation as a whole or into the economic or technical aspects of 
agriculture; labour comes in for a little notice, but-not much... . 
This want of serious study on the spot and within each country is 
acutely felt when a world survey has to be made on any question 
connected with agricultural labour; information does not exist and 
cannot even be forwarded in response to special inquiries.” 

But it is not only the dearth of information which has to be deplored ; 
the data which do exist are of dubious value and have to be handled 
with caution. In face of these difficulties the pioneer work of pre- 
paring an international survey might well have daunted any writer, 
but Lady Howard has special qualifications for essaying the task. 
The position she occupied as Chief of the Agricultural Service of the 
International Labour Office, the only organisation which has attempted 
to collect the material, not only made her acquainted with the available 
information, but also enabled her to sift it with authority. The result 
is that we have in this book for the first time a comprehensive survey 
of such material as exists. 

That, in itself, would have been a service well worth doing to those 
who want to know the facts, as far as they are known, and we are grate- 
ful to Lady Howard for the labour involved in reducing the mass of 
intractable material to make such a survey. But that would not have 
made a readable book, although it would have been informative to 
students. Lady Howard wisely decided to discuss and interpret the 
facts as she went along and to draw general conclusions from the data 
available. The result is a thoroughly human study, which the general 
reader will find interesting and illuminating. The agricultural back- 
ground is sufficiently sketched in to carry the general reader along, and 
the comparisons and contrasts between agricultural and industrial 
development, since the great divergence took place in the nineteenth 
century, bring the nature of the problem home to those who may not 
have any specialised interest in agriculture. 

The subject-matter of the book is wage-paid labour in agriculture. 
The numbers of workers included in this category are much larger in 
most countries than is generally recognised, as the figures in Lady 
Howard’s tables show. Such study as has been given to their problems 
has mostly been confined to Europe, and naturally so, since the class 
is most clearly defined there. But now that the frontiers are no longer 
receding in the new worlds overseas, the wage-earners in agriculture 
are likely to form a definite class in these countries as well, and Lady 
Howard’s contrast of the way in which the labour contract has developed 
in these countries and in Europe is most interesting. It is perhaps 
in her survey of the labour contract in various countries, and of the 
labour codes in Central and Eastern Europe, that she breaks entirely 
fresh ground and adds a fresh page to social history. The chapter on 
the right of association, collective bargaining and the agricultural 
trade union movement will also be new to most readers. 

The chapters on hours of work, housing, education, wages and 
employment, in spite of the diversity of conditions in different countries, 
and sometimes within the same countries, show that the nature of the 
problems is the same in all countries, and prepare the way for the 
suggestions in the final chapter for an effort by international action to 


improve the position of wage-earners in agriculture. That position 


is well summed up in two phrases. Agriculture is the “ Cinderella 
of the industries” and those engaged in it feel themselves ranked as 
“second-class citizens.’’ Lady Howard’s survey amply proves that 
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these allegations are well-founded. But it also shows that in one 
country or another steps have been taken, some of them tentative, 
some of them very effective, to remove these reproaches, and that there 
is nothing in the nature of the industry, or in the national peculiarities, 
to render international action ineffective or especially difficult. 

The survey was obviously planned to deal with the situation 
before the depression which has been the dominant preoccupation of 
agriculturists during the last five years, and the effect of the depression 
and the efforts of European countries to make themselves self-supporting 
are only incidentally referred to. What the long-run effects of recent 
changes in policy may be is an interesting speculation, but it is hardly 
likely to change the nature of the problems of wage-paid workers in 
agriculture, and it is better we should have the foundation of the more 
stable conditions to work upon. Lady Howard has given us enough 
material for study and discussion for some time to come. 

JosEPH F. DuNCAN. 


37. THE AGRICULTURAL DitEMMA. A report of an inquiry organised 
by Viscount Astor and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 1935. 
(London: P.S. King. 8vo. I00 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE consulted Lord Astor about the part 
which the establishment of small holdings could play in the solution 
of the problem of unemployment in Great Britain. Both were 
attracted by the idea, but, unlike so many other enthusiasts, they 
did not begin to campaign until they had ascertained the facts. 
They sent out investigators, and they called various experts into 
consultation. The result is this book, which surveys objectively the 
possibilities of increasing the agricultural population in Great Britain, 
and arrives at the conclusion that it is illusory to suppose that agri- 
culture offers a promising outlet for the absorption of unemployment. 

This conclusion, although it runs counter to current political notions, 
has long been held by agricultural economists, and those engaged in the 
industry who can resist the temptation to be sentimental. This report 
places the problem in its proper setting, in relation to industrial 
employment and import and export trade. That is, unfortunately, 
too rare in discussions of agricultural policy, but more rarely still is 
any consideration given to the international effect of the agricultural 
policy of Great Britain. This report shows how far reaching the effect 
of policies may be which are considered as merely of domestic interest. 

Although the report is concerned with the problem of increasing 
employment on the land, it is much wider in its scope than this. The 
first sixteen pages give the most concise and comprehensive statement 
of the world agricultural outlook, and the fourth chapter, on the 
possibilities of increased consumption, is of especial interest in view of 
the interest being displayed in nutrition. Altogether the report is 
not only another proof of the value of objective research, but of the 
necessity of submitting agricultural policies to the usual economic 
tests. JosEPH F. DuNcAN. 


EUROPE 


38*. ANARQUIA O JERARQUIA. By S. de Madariaga. 1935. (Madrid: 
M. Aguilar. 8vo. 295 pp. 6 pesetas.) 
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one 39*. DAs SPANISCHE AGRARPROBLEM UND DIE VERSUCHE ZU SEINER 
ive, Lésunc. By Ferdinand Kriessmann. [Tabinger Wirtschafts- 
ere wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Vierte Folge. .Heft 7.] 1934. 
ies, (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 8vo. 118 pp. Rm. 5.40.) 
‘ THOSE of us who know Sefior de Madariaga as a knight of the pen, 
on supreme among writers on international affairs by his jabs and thrusts 
of at conventional dogmas, have waited expectantly for a thoroughgoing 
tom | profession of political faith. The present volume is addressed to his 
ng fellow-countrymen, but it is really a dissertation on present-day 
nt political philosophy, with a wide appeal to all whose vision is not re- 
lly stricted by party blinkers. 
m Sefior de Madariaga subjects Liberal-democracy to a penetrating, 
re indeed devastating, analysis. He deals his blows right and left against 
gh : the empty formulas of parliamentarism, capitalism and socialism, the 
nineteenth-century confusion of economic and political spheres of 
activity, etc. He even goes so far as to say that “ the most urgent 
duty of every modern State is to redeem its sovereignty in monetary 
od and credit questions from the toils of private banking enterprise.” 
5: Yet the complete subjection of the economic to the political motive, 
as in the Fascist State, is, in the author’s opinion, equally reprehensible. 
rt It is necessary, we are told, to separate in our minds—and in actual 
n fact—the political and the economic State. The Fascist watchwords, 
e authority, hierarchy and discipline, making for efficiency above all, 
y are entirely appropriate to the economic sphere; Sefior de Madariaga 
4 will no doubt be cursed as a renegade by his Liberal friends for the 
0 praise which he gives to the idea of “ corporative”’ organisation as 
e against the accepted notion of trade union rights. In the political 


State, on the other hand, we have to give expression to the idea that 
citizenship is an active responsibility, recognizing that there is no in- 
herent right of a man to participate in the public affairs of his country. 
Here again, the author seems to be communicating to some extent at 
the Fascist altar. But such apostasy is really only apparent. What 
Sefior dc Madariaga means is that the degeneration from the pure theory 
of Liberalism, especially on the Continent, of course, has made it 
necessary to refashion all our thinking on the franchise, and the re- 
! lations of individuals and groups to the State, etc. His actual proposal 
4 is direct suffrage in the municipal sphere only, the councillors to be the 
electorate for the provincial governmental bodies and the latter to 
elect the members of the central parliament, which itself would elect 
the Government. Like Lord Passfield he has evidently been much 
impressed by the political structure of the U.S.S.R. Indeed, in one 
passage he cites the Communist party in Russia to demonstrate that 
“ government is always an oligarchy, and ought always to be an aris- 
) tocracy,” in the right sense of the term. 
The ruling classes, which had it in their power to preserve Liberal- 
democracy from its degradation, have failed, it is suggested, in not 
appreciating the organic nature of society and of the State. The 
author’s conclusion is that a single-minded (unanime) organic demo- 
cracy is the final phase of political development towards which our 
efforts should be directed, through that freedom which is based on the 
7 uniqueness of the individual man. The totalitarian State, on the 
other hand, is the caricature of an organic democracy, and here the 
internationalist speaks :—‘‘ Precisely because they divide mankind, 
nations cannot aspire to be more than forms and instruments.” 

Sefior de Madariaga plunging in a sea of abstractions will not 
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commend itself particularly to the English reader, but there is sound 
sense in what he has to say. When he comes to apply his doctrine to 
Spain, however, he really only gives a re-hash of what he has already 
written in that admirable volume on Spain in the “ Modern World 
Series.”” No doubt he is right in asserting that any form of “‘ Labour- 
ism” is bound to be a fiasco in what is still essentially an agricultural 
country with a faint industrial veneer. Like many other Spaniards, 
he sees that, for the same reason, ideas from Russia are likely to make 
more and more headway. One would like to think that there was a 
growing number of his countrymen ready to proceed along “‘ the wide 
valley of common sense ”’ between Left and Right, which he maps out ; 
but the great obstacle is the Spanish character, particularly that 
“intolerance which is the shadow thrown by the light of faith.” 


How markedly the centre of gravity in Spain is still in agriculture 
emerges clearly from Dr. Kriessmann’s exhaustive factual study of the 
whole agrarian problem. In the period since 1923, we are told, the 
total value of Spanish agriculture shows an increase of a hundred 
milliard pesetas, constituting thus seventy-five per cent. of the total 
national wealth. That even so the production is nothing like what it 
could be is, of course, due to the land-holding system, which the 
Republic in its first two years bravely set itself to reform. Dr. Kriess- 
mann is of the opinion that the Jatifundia and other feudal customs 
must be eliminated before any real reconstruction can be undertaken. 
On the other hand, the conditions vary so much with the different 
regions that no doctrinaire conception of land reform will ever meet the 
situation, even if there were the good will and technical and administra- 
tive experience to carry it out. The first essential is to complete the 
land survey work which has been going on since the beginning of the 
century, but which was practically stopped during the Primo de 
Rivera dictatorship at the bidding of the land-owners. 

Dr. Kriessmann indulges in no prophecy, but he does affirm that 
the agrarian reform plan by the Azafia Government constituted a 
synthesis of all the dispersive effort which had been made previously, 
and that it would be a tragedy if its general principles were strangled 
by political opposition from those who can see no good in any inno- 
vation coming from the Left. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


40*, THE BERLIN Diaries, VoL. II. Edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz. 
1935. (London: Jarrolds. 8vo. 288 pp. 18s.) 


IN noticing the first volume of these Diaries in International Affairs 
last year, the present reviewer suggested that they should be regarded 
as historical fiction rather than as history. The second volume, which 
continues the diary of the supposed General in the Reichswehrmini- 
sterium from January to October 1933, seems to confirm this verdict. 
The tone has become shriller, and the personality of the diarist is less 
plausibly sustained. The best sections in this instalment are the 
criticisms of the Geneva disarmament negotiations, including a 
searching and rather damning indictment of the ‘‘ MacDonald Plan.” 
Elsewhere, however, there are a good many statements which do not 
command credence. It is not in itself improbable that Herr Hitler 
should have tried in 1933 to buy Austria with a loan of 70 million 
Reichsmarks. But were it true, it would surely have been recorded 
in the Austrian Brown Book of 1934. Still more dubious is the allega- 
1 November—December 1934, p. 869. 
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tion that in March 1933 “‘ Danzig Nazis, reinforced by S.A. detach- 
ments from the Reich,’’ were planning to raid the Westerplatte at 
Danzig (here oddly called “the Western Zone”) when they were 
forestalled by the Poles. Everybody now admits that that Polish 
act of panic in landing troops on the Westerplatte was inspired by a 
false alarm. JouHN HEATH. 


41*, DIE BRAUNE KuLTuR. By Cassie Michaelis, Heinz Michaelis, and 
W.O.Somin. 1934. (Zurich: Europa-Verlag. 8vo. 323 pp. 
Sw. frs. 5.) 

Mr. GARVIN has referred to the “ prejudice” entertained by the 
Negus against Signor Mussolini. The present book, which consists 
mainly of a collection of newspaper cuttings and similar documents 
relating to the Third Reich as seen from the refugee’s standpoint, is 
informed by a similar “ prejudice ” against National-Socialist Germany. 
It does not tell the whole truth, though it probably does tell nothing 
but the truth. The source of each document is quoted. The work 
would thus be misleading if taken as a whole and uncritically : individual 
titbits may prove interesting and incredible—but for the documenta- 
tion—to a future historian. W. H.-JOHNSTON. 


42*. FRUSTRATION, or Stresemann’s Race with Death. By Antonina 
Vallentin. Translated by Eric Sutton. 1935. (London: Con- 
stable. 8vo. 343 pp. 5s.) 


Tuts volume is a re-issue of the book which was published in 1931 
under the title of Stresemann and was reviewed in International Affairs 
in July of that year. It is a lively and intimate account; a series of 
vividly conceived and executed scenes composing the career of a man 
rather than an historical or a political study. A number of incidental 
sketches of people with whom Stresemann had to do during his political 
career is also given. The authoress evidently has the sanguine and 
optimistic temperament which Stresemann himself possessed: it 
lends a certain engaging charm to her story and causes her to over- 
estimate the enduring nature if not the intrinsic value of the work done 
by Stresemann in the cause of peace. W. H. JoHNsToN. 
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43*. THE MoNnETARY SySTEM OF Ecypt. By Mohammed Ali Rifaat. 
1935. (Allen and Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 200pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A USEFUL study by one of the younger school of Egyptian national- 
ists, who has epitomised it, he tells us, from a larger work which he 
could not afford to publish. In large part it is historical, with a 
golden age of which Mohammed Ali is the hero! Even the Khedive 
Ismail is made out to be rather a fine fellow; and all the work done 
by Lord Cromer and others in clearing up the chaos in which he left 
the country is treated with peevish disparagement. That, however, 
is part of the modern patriot’s regular stock-in-trade, whether in Egypt 
or India or the Philippines, and need not be taken too seriously. The 
serious part of the book is a group of handystatistical tables on Egyptian 
trade and banking, with a description of the working of the sterling 
exchange. Since the political revolution in 1919-1922, Mr. Rifaat 
considers that his country has entered on its Renaissance; whereof 
the first fruits, in the economic field, are the Banque Misr and the 
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Crédit Agricole d’Egypte. But there is still much to be done. The 
author argues for a true gold standard, an entirely fiduciary note- 
issue, an attack upon usury, and a central bank. The arguments 
tend to be academic; but Mr. Rifaat’s main object is to set his country- 
men thinking on those topics, and in that enterprise we may wish him 
success. MESTON. 


44*. THE PROTECTORATES OF SOUTH AFRICA. The Question of their 
Transfer to the Union. By Margery Perham and Lionel Curtis. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 119 pp. 6s.) 


LAst year in a series of articles in The Times Mr. Curtis argued the 
case for an immediate transfer of the Protectorates to the Union of 
South Africa, and Miss Perham argued the case for delay. The articles 
are here reprinted “as a contribution from Oxford towards the formu- 
lation of the public opinion by which the question must be decided.” 
Mr. Curtis adds a short chapter putting forward the interesting 
suggestion of a permanent inspectorate for colonial territories. 

Both writers accept the same guiding principle: ‘‘ The ultimate 
interest of all natives in South Africa, not merely now, but also in 
generations to come.”” Both accept the proposition that “ the only 
factor which can change or improve Native policy in the Union is 
public opinion in the Union.” Their different conclusions spring in 
considerable degree from their contrasted analysis of this public 
opinion, its probable trend, and its reactions to different circumstances. 
In the course of their debate the two writers narrow the gap between 
them. It should be stated here that in a joint letter published in 
The Times of May 30th, 1935, after this book was in the press, they 
bridge the gap. Both of them welcome the understanding arrived 
at between General Hertzog and Mr. Thomas, and both of them appeal 
for a continued public interest which will help the British Common- 
wealth to make the best use of a great opportunity. 

W. K. Hancock. 


45. GENERAL RIGBY, ZANZIBAR AND THE SLAVE TRADE, with Journals, 
Dispatches, etc. Edited by Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 404 pp. 16s.) 


GENERAL RicBy’s life was characteristically varied and adven- 
turous. Beginning at a school where the pupils seem to have been 
treated worse than domestic animals, he went to India and developed 
an astonishing gift for native languages. After serving in Russia and 
Persia, he became Consul-General at Zanzibar, and most of the book 
describes his effective methods of grappling with the slave trade. 
There was, however, an element of sameness in all such transactions, 
and seven chapters are perhaps an undue allowance of space to material 
which is not now of the same significance as it was.. When we get to 
Rigby’s dealings with the explorers who, so to speak, passed through 
his hands, we are again on ground of permanent value. It is satis- 
factory to have his side of the dispute with Sir Richard Burton given 
in full. The book is a valuable addition to East African history. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


46. BLACK SHIRT, BLACK SKIN. By Boake Carter. 1935. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 178 pp. 5s.) 


The Italo-Ethiopian conflict has let loose a flood of literature. This 
little book is written for Americans, with the avowed object of helping the 
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United States to avoid the entanglement of a war which may have far- 
reaching developments, and to realise the military significance of the 
situation. Itis written in popular journalistic style, a mixture of fable and 
fact. The illustrations by Mr. George P. Fayko, Jr., do not add to its 
historic value. ©. GBs. 


UNITED STATES 


47*. THE NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. A Program for National 
Security. By W. Y. Elliott. 1935. (London: Whittlesey 
House. 8vo. 286 pp. $2.50.) 

48*. GOVERNMENT IN A PLANNED Democracy. By Arthur N. 
Holcombe. 1935. (New York: W.W. Norton; London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 173pp. 7s. 6d.) 


“THE chastening of adversity,” Professor Elliott tells us, ‘‘ has 
produced a resurgence in the United States of the same bold spirit of 
change that characterised its beginnings as a nation.’’ To this the 
various egregiously Utopian movements, whose rapid proselytism 
so baffles the outside observer, bears curious proof; and so do, on a 
different level, the many able studies which are inquiring courageously 
into causes and remedies. The two here noticed, by two professors 
of politics at Harvard, are closely akin in outlook, and on the whole 
agree in their analysis of the problem. Professor Flliott points out that 
the United States is facing not merely a passing emergency, but a 
crucial milestone in what other writers have called her ‘ national 
destiny.”” One might say that the pioneer or frontier era, of expansion 
and settlement, has come to an end, and the nation is entering upon 
an era of organisation. Economic and social progress will depend no 
longer on the continuous opening up of fresh reserves, but rather 
on the use and distribution of existing resources. 

Economic organisation and social structure have to be readapted 
to this new state of things. President Roosevelt’s experience has 
shown, however, how very difficult it is to make the necessary adjust- 
ments and experiments under the rigid constitutional machinery set up 
in 1787; and the efforts of Mr. Hoover to rally the conservative forces 
with the cry of ‘“‘ hands off the Constitution ’’ only confirm the view here 
put forward that constitutional reform is indispensable. Both writers 
think that something useful might be salvaged from the ideas and mach- 
inery hurriedly put together by the New Deal. Professor Holcombe 
thinks indeed that its arrangements for the organised representation of 
Capital and Labour would serve the need of the moment, with in addition 
a representation of management ; though, unless I have misunderstood 
him, his actual proposals amount not to a representation of management 
on some joint industrial authority, but to a representation of public 
authority om the management of certain services and industries. 
Professor Elliott reviews the part and character of the various institu- 
tions of government, and shows in what manner and degree they need 
to be reformed if the task that is facing them is to be performed in- 
telligently and securely. 

An American President’s apparent omnipotence is sorely hedged 
in by a strict separation of powers and undermined by obnoxious 
political practices, which between them can distort his policy during 
either the process of legislation or that of execution. Especially is 
the great but irresponsible power of the Senate too often destructive, 
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or at least obstructive. Professor Elliott suggests that the power over 
money bills should be taken away from the Senate and given to the 
House of Representatives, a proposal obviously inspired by the English 
reform of IgII; at the same time he considers that the President 
should be given the right to dissolve the House of Representatives 
once, at his discretion, during his term of office. This would facilitate, 
indirectly, another indispensable reform, namely, the creation of a per- 
manent civil service. ‘‘ At the present time patronage is the essential 
whip hand which the President retains as a party leader. He cannot 
dispense with it unless he has an effective substitute.”” The Supreme 
Court’s power to undo economic and social legislation in the name of 
an outworn Constitution might at least be mitigated by requiring a 
two-thirds majority for such decisions; and also by entitling the Court 
to give advisory opinions, as in Canada and elsewhere. Inevitably the 
question of the relation between the States and the federal government 
receives close attention. A Senate reformed on the lines here considered 
would in effect change the present dominant federal chamber into an 
ordinary delaying second chamber. But something more is needed and, 
to escape the extremes of excessive centralisation and of obstruction 
by individual States, Professor Elliott reverts to the regional conception 
often discussed before, and advocates a small number of “ regional 
commonwealths,” which might revive a healthy federalism and stay 
the march towards a stark centralism. One might add that he also 
discusses the need for America’s more active participation in the organ- 
isation of international security, as a necessary condition of her internal 
security. 

The peculiar conditions under which the United States have deve- 
loped until now having called for less governmental interference than 
elsewhere, the old political machinery was left to stand much as it 
was when first made. All the more drastic, as these studies indicate, 
are the changes which it needs now. They also suggest, however, 
a certain gap between the social problem or social outlook of Western 
Europe and of the United States respectively. Though both writers 
belong to the advanced Liberal school of thought, and both books 
mention the claims of social justice, they have little to offer on that 
score beyond a measure of government control of public services and 
of industries concerned with basic raw materials. Professor Holcombe 
indeed propounds a social philosophy which sounds curious to our ears, 
so pressingly assailed by the claims of the masses, and in terms which 
must have been familiar here in the years before the Reform Bill. 
Like Mr. Walter Lippmann’s Method of Freedom, published last year, 
Professor Holcombe’s whole argument rests upon the assumption 
that “‘ middle class ’’ is synonymous with the ideal mean, both in social 
justice and in social peace. His view of “‘ political planning,” therefore, 
is that it should help the ‘‘ formation of parties based upon the pre- 
dominance of the middle class anddevoted particularly to the promotion 
of middle class interests.’’ In Europe, at any rate, similar aspirations 
have resulted in strange revivals in primitive government. And when 
Professor Elliott assures us that it is the constitutional problem rather 
than any social issue that dominates American politics, we cannot 
help remembering how we once thought that universal suffrage would 
for ever solve the social problem, and wonder whether any amount of 
constitutional reform will satisfy that “bold spirit of change” to 
which, as a beginning, we are indebted for these able studies. 

D. MITRANY. 
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49. PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION OF SECOND-GENERATION JAPANESE 
IN CALIFORNIA. By Reginald Bell. 1935. (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; Oxford University Press. 8vo. 116 pp. 7s.) 


Tuis work forms part of the detailed survey of the second-generation 
group of Japanese in the United States that has been carried out under 
the direction of Professor Strong, whose book on the general results 
of the investigation was noticed in the July 1935 issue of International 
Affairs. Mr. Bell’s book covers the school education of the group. 
He traverses the history of the legislative and administrative action 
taken to segregate the Japanese children, and the effects of the segrega- 
tion; the Japanese language schools conducted by and at the expense 
of the Japanese; and the record of Japanese children in the ordinary 
American state schools. From his study Mr. Bell concludes that the 
Japanese-American children have shown themselves to have an 
average of intellectual ability not inferior to that of the white American 
children. The main interest of the book will be for educationists and 
sociologists, but it will also have an interest for students of American— 
Japanese relations and of the so-called colour problem. The book is 
an excellent example of this kind of work, painstaking, modest in tone, 
clear-headed, and of a length proportionate to the relative importance 
of the subject. W. R. CROCKER. 


50. IN THE SHADOW OF LIBERTY: A CHRONICLE OF ELLIs ISLAND. 
By Edward Corsi. 1935. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. 
ix + 321 pp. I5s.) 

Mr. Corsi! arrived in the United States in 1907 as a ten-year old 
immigrant from Italy. He ultimately rose to be Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island, a post he held from November 1931 until 
January 1934. In this book Mr. Corsi gives a picturesque account of 
his experiences on the island. By 1931, of course, the stream of 
immigrants had become a very small one. The Quota Act of 1924 and 
still more the strict application of the provision forbidding the entry of 
those likely to become a public charge had reduced the number of 
immigrants to a negligible figure. A new problem appeared, however, 
namely, deportation, for the number of immigrants deported for various 
reasons increased rapidly, and the deportees passed through Ellis 
Island. Mr. Corsi tells us a good deal of the human side of the work 
on the island, and his book is illustrated by some attractive photographs. 

D. CHRISTIE TAIT. 


51*. THE UNITED STATES AND NEUTRALITY. By Quincy Wright. 
[Public Policy Pamphlet, No. 17.] 1935. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press. Sm. 8vo. 
29 pp. Is. 3d.) 


A discussion of the question ‘‘ Can the United States remain neutral 
in the event of another major war? ”’ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs,” 
“ The Basis of the Claim for Colonies.” 
Sir, 
In the article by me on “ The Basis of the Claim for Colonies,” 
which appeared in the January issue of International Affairs, the words 
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(on p. 11, line 9), “‘ in all the overseas territories ” should read, “‘ in all 
the African territories.” It was in reference to Colonial claims in 
that Continent that the address was concerned. 
Yours faithfully, 
LUGARD. 
Little Parkhurst, 
Abinger Common, 
Nr. Dorking, 
Surrey. 
15th January 1936. 


To the Editor, “ International A ffatrs.” 
‘ Peaceful Change or War”’ 
SIR, 

In his spirited and highly controversial lecture on “ Peaceful 
Change or War? ” Professor Toynbee refers to ‘‘ cave-man psychology ” 
exhibited in the House of Commons on July 11th, 1935.1 “‘ Quid 
dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? ’’ On that date Sir Samuel 
Hoare explained the tentative proposal he had made to cede a strip 
of territory to Abyssinia, adding that 
‘‘ when these questions are seen in their right perspective, many Hon. members 
who are surprised, and perhaps rightly, at the offer will agree with us that we took 
a wise course. 

Mr. Lloyd George commended the offer, though he could not under- 
stand why it should have been imagined that it would have averted 
trouble. No other speaker dealt with the question. 

Mr. Eden in winding up the debate said— 

“‘ The argument of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman is that it is a bad precedent to give 
away parts of British territory to solve the situation. The Government fully 
realise that this proposal possessed certain disadvantages, of which that one is the 
most serious. But we thought that they were small compared with the immense 
gain of a peaceful solution. If it should be thought in any quarter of the Com- 
mittee that the making of this suggestion indicates that it can be regarded hence- 
forth as a feature of British policy that British territory is to be given away when- 
ever the accommodation of a difficult policy is sought for, then let me emphatically 
deny any such interpretation. Such isnot our policy : it is indeed drawing a very 
false conclusion to think that, because in one particular instance there was a 
positive territorial contribution we were prepared to suggest, which might have 
secured peace, this could in any way constitute a precedent. There is no such 
precedent, though in practice, had the present proposal been accepted and allowed 
us to find a basis for a settlement, let us not forget that Great Britain stood to gain 
as much as any other nation.” 

What Professor Toynbee probably had in mind when uttering his 
gibes was the series of questions asked on July 4th by certain members, 
including myself (Hansard Debates, Col. 2004-2007) and answered by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Minister for League 
Affairs. They raised matters of wide constitutional importance which 
may be summarised as follows :— 

Question 1. British Somaliland is not a Crown Colony or British 
territory, but a protectorate administered by Order in Council, the 
inhabitants of which voluntarily placed themselves under the juris- 
diction of the British Crown between 1884 and 1886 when Egyptian 
protection was withdrawn. The inhabitants of Somaliland are not 
British subjects, but are treated in this country substantially as aliens. 
Are we entitled without their consent to transfer them to another 
sovereignty ? 

1 The date referred to should have been July 4th as indicated by the writer 
below. The error was mine.—Ed. 
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Answer, It would not be necessary to have the consent of the 
inhabitants, but we were bound to consult their interests, and would 
have done so had the suggested transfer gone further. 

Question 2. British jurisdiction in Somaliland is exercised by virtue 
of Orders in Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1870. The 
transfer of the territory to another Power is not within the competence 
of Parliament, but involves the exercise of the Royal prerogative. Was 
His Majesty’s pleasure previously ascertained ? 

Answer. “‘ The information on which the question is based is out of 
date. I [Mr. M. MacDonald] am advised by a high authority that the 
position with regard to His Majesty’s prerogative does not hold to-day 
as it did in the fairly recent past.” 


Note.—The “‘ high authority’ was not one of the Law Officers of the Crown. 


Question 3. Is Government aware of the intense local feeling aroused 
by the transfer of the protectorate over Jubaland in 1925 from Great 
Britain to Italy, and will it take into account the possible effect of such 
tentative suggestions on the population of other protectorates in Africa 
and elsewhere ? 

Answer. None. ‘ 

Question 4. In considering future proposals for the transfer of 
territory from British to alien protection or sovereignty will H.M.G. 
maintain the principles of Article 22 of the Covenant by providing for 
the transfer to be made by means of a mandate from the League, thus 
ensuring periodical reports and supervision in the interests of the 
inhabitants ? 

Answer. H.M.G. would naturally satisfy themselves that the action 
contemplated is consistent with the Covenant. 

I offer the following further comments upon “ the psychological 
background ” of these ‘‘ cave-men.” 

The precedent of the Ionian Islands is cited by Professor Toynbee : 
it was not the United Kingdom but the Crown which renounced its 
protectorate over the Ionian Islands, after a plebiscite of the inhabitants. 

Another precedent is the cession of Heligoland toGermany. In the 
Debates in the House on that occasion the question was raised as to 
whether an Act of Parliament was constitutionally necessary or advis- 
able to give effect to the Treaty made by the Crown in the exercise of 
the Royal Prerogative on the advice of the responsible Ministers, ana 
whether steps had been taken to consult or to safeguard the interests of 
the inhabitants. On this occasion Her Majesty’s pleasure had in fact 
been taken before negotiations were initiated. 

A further precedent is that of the Anglo-French Treaty Bill of 1904. 
The same questions were raised, and Mr. Balfour was at pains to explain 
that the Royal Prerogative was not affected, but rather strengthened 
by the passing of an Act of Parliament not to validate cessions, but to 
confirm them. 

The retrocession of Wei-hai-wei is riot relevant, but the cession of 
Jubaland to Italy as the outcome of the Treaty of 1915 is an example 
of the sort of negotiations which should be avoided. The inhabitants 
were not consulted, and felt bitterly that they should have been 
considered. Unlike Professor Toynbee, the Member who raised the 
question had long personal experience of this region. 

May I add that a few weeks before the question arose in Parliament, 
I had presented a petition to Parliament on behalf of certain persons, 
of whom the Rev. Edwin Smith spoke, domiciled on the Gold Coast, 
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who represented, inter alia, that the status of certain territories, as 
nations under their own rulers, and wards to the protecting power, as 
guardian, was being lost sight of. They were being treated as if they 
were ‘‘ British possessions.” The precedent most lately established 
in the case of Jubaland was regarded by them as dangerous to their 
own status and ultimate interests. 

I hope I have said enough to suggest that the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment to which Professor Toynbee alludes were not “an extreme 
reductio ad absurdum of the territorial-phobia,” nor “ a violent emotion 
springing from the cave-man level of our subconscious nature and hardly 
amenable to reason,” nor “ irrational,’ still less regardless of ‘‘ moral 
principles of incomparably greater importance”; and 


“Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte. 
non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem cogitat.”’ 


May I commend these lines of the Avs Poetica to my friend Pro- 
fessor Toynbee when he next feels disposed to castigate almost the only 
remaining instrument of Parliamentary democracy in Europe. 

Your obedient servant, 
ARNOLD WILSON. 
House of Commons, 
London, S.W.t. 
January 15th, 1936. 
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